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THE REORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE: 
COUNSELS OF PERFECTION 


Look, I have made ye a place and opened wide the doors, 

That ye may talk together, your Barons and Councillors— 

Wards of the Outer March, Lords of the Lower Seas, 

Ay, talk to your grey mother that bore you on her knees !— 

That ye may talk together, brother to brother’s face— 

Thus for the good of your peoples—thus for the Pride of the Race. 
Rupyarp Krruine, A Song of the English. 


THERE is looming ahead of us a problem of greatest magnitude 
to which, when war shall have ceased to fret the world, we 
must address all the energies of our mind—the reorganisation of _ 
the Empire. Hardly a week passes but there is flashed from some 
distant shore of one of the Seven Seas an affectionate challenge 
to the Mother Country to prepare for the change which the leaders 
of thought in the great dominions deem to be inevitable—a 
change in the relations in which the Daughter Nations stand to 
her, which shall allow them to take their share in determining 
the ‘great policies and questions which concern and govern the 
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issues of peace and war’ that affect the Empire. Those who 
know nothing of our Imperial ideals will call it in their foolish- 
ness ‘the reckoning,’ in which England will have to pay the 
price of the assistance she has received from her dominions in 
the War. That one of our first duties when the peace comes will 
be the forging of a closer, more intimate bond between all parts 
of the Empire is manifest, not merely in recognition of distin- 
guished service, not merely in grateful memorial to lives freely 
spent in our behalf, nor merely as judicious preparation in peace 
for wars which are yet to come, but as the final realisation of the 
great ideal of Empire. In what form that bond will be, 
whether there will be such a place as the poet dreamed of for 
‘talk together, brother to brother’s face,’ has yet to be deter- 
mined. But challenge there is, couched in words inspired by that 
exultant pride of the race which has impelled the people of the 
dominions to espouse the cause for which we are fighting as their 
own, and voluntarily to take their place in battle by our side— 
bon soldat se batte de race. The words are far removed from 
mere rhetoric; they spring to the lips bred of that deep passion 
of the heart which has called into life what for all ages will be 
known as the ‘Spirit of Anzac.’ 

Note this, and let it be had in everlasting remembrance of 
their great faith in us, that there is no word of criticism of what 
has been ; no suggestion, even at this time of writing when that 
Spirit is grievously troubled by the Great Withdrawal, that if the 
dominions had been consulted things would have been better 
managed. They know, and their belief in England is based on 
the knowledge, that there are a hundred questions arising out of 
the War which the most self-critical people in the world will deal 
with after their own fashion and in their own good time. Only 
they claim that by force and great merit of arms they have won 
this right, that as they have shared the burden so they shall share 
in the councils which must once more strive to maintain the 
Peace of Britain for the world. 

Sir Robert Borden, speaking to the New England Society in 
New York at the close of last year, thus formulated the claim : 

Our Empire seems to us something greater than it was a year ago. 
When mighty armies from the Dominions and Dependencies arrayed them- 
selves in its battle-line, a new and impressive epoch in its history was 
marked. These pregnant events have already given birth to a new order. 
It is realised that the great policies and questions which concern and 
govern the issues of peace and war cannot in future be assumed by the 
people of the British Islands alone. 


Because I believe in the spirit which animates such words, 
because I have seen it in many places and know its meaning, I 
have attempted to submit to a cold analysis the question how the 
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claim may be met. One thing alone is at present clear : that in 
the settlement of the problem there must be no mistake, for the 
consequences would be irretrievable. It is a problem which cannot 
be settled by a formula ; for formulas spring from ripe experience, 
and the world has had no experience of so vast an Imperial ques- 
tion. What is done must be stamped with the stamp of per- 
manence ; there must be the certainty that the right solution has 
been arrived at. ‘Certainty,’ says the learned Coke, ‘is the 
mother of quietness and repose, and Incertainty the cause of 
variance and contentions.’ The possibility of variances, the possi- 
bility of contentions in such a matter must be for ever banished. 

Nor does the world’s wisdom as it is expressed in its maxims 
help us overmuch. When the time comes for discussion there 
will, of course, be frequent reference to the warning against 
sewing a new patch on to an old garment; the patch the new 
principle which is to admit the dominions to the voice they claim 
in the affairs of the Empire, the old garment the well-worn 
Constitution of our country. The simile is far from exact. But 
the danger that I foresee is one which has not yet, I think, been 
scheduled in maxim form: the fitting of the written to the un- 
written word. If the dominion statesmen are invited to share 
in the councils of the Empire they must know what that share 
will be; it must be definitely formulated in writing : it must fit 
in at all points with the unwritten principles of the Constitution. 
The difficulty, well known to all who have had to draft Constitu- 
tions, will be to explain how and why practice differs from what 
is apparently a clearly defined principle. I have wrestled with it 
twice : once many years ago in Japan, and recently in China; 
and I know how it will clog the discussion at every point. Above 
all, no room must be left for the intervention of the Demon of 
Interpretation which plays the very devil with language, making 
two men who mean the same thing say something different, and 
often the exact opposite of what either intended. 

The essential certainty which the problem demands in its 
solution can only be reached by probing down to the roots of 
things and trying to understand how under our Constitution we 
ourselves deal with these ‘ great policies and questions.’ I say 
‘trying to understand’ deliberately, for it is by no means an 
easy matter. 

One point may be cleared out of the way at once. That 
Parliament, exercising its Imperial functions, has the power to 
call on the dominions to bear their part in war by contributions 
of money, by raising armies, is undoubted. But it is as un- 
doubted that the long-nurtured tradition, which this War has 
consolidated into a rule, is that Parliament will never do so, even 
though the last trumpet of England’s downfall were sounding. 
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The question of assistance is left to the Parliaments of the 
dominions to decide. Each will consider whether we have our 
quarrel just, and determine its action accordingly. Perchance 
they may think England in the wrong, and only pity bring them 
to our side. But in any circumstances, with all the facts before 
them, they are free to come or to stay away. It is on the basis 
of this principle that the question must be considered, how this 
freedom of action can be changed into a binding obligation? 

One suggestion, frequently made of late, is that the dominions 
should be represented in Parliament. The objections to this are 
numerous, but I shall refer only to a few, and those the most 
important and, I think, unanswerable. Colonial representation 
in Parliament is the French system. There are in the Chamber 
Deputies from Réunion, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and all the 
territoires outre mer. But the precedent will not serve, for the 
French Colonial administration differs radically from our own. 
The possessions abroad are integral but outlying parts of France 
from an administrative, legislative, and financial point of view. 
With us the Colonies, great and small, even those directly admin- 
istered from Downing Street, are beyond the realm of England ; 
the King’s writ does not run therein without express permission of 
the Court ; statutes have no force unless they are deliberately made 
applicable. The Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are, in 
principle, as independent of the United Kingdom as Canada and 
Australia, for they also possess self-government, though not in 
so extended or complete a form. This principle allows each part 
of the Empire to manage its own business, the Mother Parlia- 
ment retaining the management of Imperial affairs. If, then, 
the dominions were to send representatives to the British 
Parliament it would only be for the purpose of taking part in the 
discussions on Imperial questions. They would, therefore, be 
present only on specified occasions, existing for the remainder 
of the session in a state of suspended animation. An unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, and violating in every sense the tradition 
of Parliament.’ 

But I think that practical considerations furnish the most 
complete answer to this suggestion. First, it is doubtful whether 
the dominions could spare their best and most representative 
men to come to Westminster, though indeed there have been 
in recent days some brilliant examples. They are wanted at home 


1] think I am right in saying that the intermittent attendance of Irish 
members in the House of Commons was generally admitted to be a fatal defect 
of at least one of the early Home Rule bills. The limited representation 
adopted in the Act of 1914 could not be applied to the dominions, for the 
Irish members will, when the time comes, take part in all business before the 


Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
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in the dominion councils ; and, seeing the importance of the ques- 
tions to be debated, none but the most representative men would 
be of much use. But, even then, what would they represent? 
Party government has taken root in the large dominions. To 
be logical, therefore, their Westminster representatives should 
change with every change of Government in their own countries. 
- But even if so complicated a plan could be worked, there is the 
still more important consideration that representation at West- 
minster would not give the dominions what they ask. The 
right of declaring war is the prerogative of the King, exercised 
on the advice of his Ministers. The control of Parliament is 
relegated to a secondary but theoretically very effective position, 
the grant of supplies of men and money. So far as the conduct 
of war is concerned, parliamentary criticism is, to use a 
moderate expression, deprecated. And its control over the nego- 
tiations leading to peace or war is nil, for Ministers may legiti- 
mately refuse to answer questions on the subject. War, there- 
fore, entirely ignores our theory of parliamentary government. 
And rightly so. 

Look at the question as it would present itself to the drafter 
of a new constitution. He would ask himself whether it is 
possible to leave so important a question as that of peace or 
war to the will of one man? He would answer ‘No’; for it 
would substitute an autocrat for a constitutional Chief of the State. 
But to the question whether it should be left to Parliament he 
would give an even more emphatic negative. For then it would 
become the subject of debate, and the time consumed by talking 
would be so much time given to the enemy. The essential condi- 
tions to a declaration of war are that the decision should be arrived 
at with the least possible delay, and that it should conform to 
the wishes of the people. Theoretically, the consent of Parlia- 
ment, as representing the people, ought to be given to the declara- 
tion, But Party Government stands in the way. Such consent 
should be practically unanimous, for otherwise the national 
energies would not be directed whole-heartedly to the prosecution 
of the war, and the Opposition might be violently hostile to it. 
Further, this does not touch the question of a defensive war, 
even if the term could be accurately defined ; for then it would 
be absurd to postpone action till Parliament had sanctioned it. 
The highest duty of government is to avert danger to the State ; 
the enemy: must, therefore, be opposed at once, and the consulta- 
tion with Parliament, on the Government motion for ways and 
means, must be postponed for the moment. An appeal to the 
country by a General Election, the constitutional method of 
ascertaining its wishes on important questions of policy, is 
obviously impossible in the case of war. It does not seem 
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practicable, therefore, for Parliament to have a direct voice in 
the question of peace or war. 

Purely theoretical considerations, all these, and apparently 
rebutted by express provisions in many Constitutions which 
actually exist; as in that of the United States, which puts the 
power to declare war in the hands of Congress; and in that of - 
France,’ which declares that ‘the President of the Republic 
shall not declare war without the previous consent of the two 
Chambers.’ Yet a little consideration will show that these are 
essentially theoretical provisions, and that in practice they must 
often fail. Imagine, for example, a motion by the Secretary of 
State that the country do go to war, accepted by one Chamber 
and defeated in the other! And even when provision is made 
for the two Chambers to sit together to decide so momentous a 
question, imagine the state the country would be in if the motion 
were rejected, and the attitude thereafter of the enemy! The 
fact is that in a Constitution it is necessary to say something, 
and of two evils the lesser seems to have been chosen. The cases 
when such a provision would not work at all, the case, for 
example, of extreme urgency arising and the Chambers not in 
session, cannot be provided for; then, once more, the Chief of 
the State would be bound to act as the highest duty dictated, and 
trust for ratification by the constitutional authority. 

But the most potent reason against the interference of Par- 
liament in the supreme question of war is its complete ignorance 
of the reasons which have brought on the crisis. Those who so 
strenuously object to what they call ‘Secret Diplomacy’ would 
not admit this to be a potent reason. But how it is proposed to 
carry on diplomacy by public debate, how the Party spirit is 
to be eliminated from it, they have never made clear. The 
country which abolished it would lay itself open to defeat in the 
field before a decision in the Senate had been arrived at. It is 
in the nature of things that the reasons which make war inevit- 
able can only be fully explained to the country after the die is 
cast. It is a curious position, because then Parliament is in a 
cleft stick; it may be entirely dissatisfied with the action or in- 
action of its diplomatic agents; it may entirely disapprove of the 
policy which has either compelled us to go to war or has failed 
to avert it. But it finds the honour of the country engaged ; it 
may find the safety of the country in danger, and against its will, 
against its better judgment, it may find itself obliged to approve 
indirectly by granting the necessary means for carrying on the 
war 


This is the barest outline of the constitutional position of 
war as it affects Parliaments ; but it is a sufficient indication that 
2 Organic Law, July 16, 1875, Art. 9. 
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the English practice is the best that can be devised in the cir- 
cumstances. I doubt if any theorist, however much he might 
criticise, could improve it. It meets the urgent necessities of 
the situation, and we are what we are because of it. The force 
of latent power in the people, its voluntary repression until 
patience is exhausted, the knowledge of the Ministers that they 
will receive the support of the bulk of the nation in their arduous 
task, that many mistakes will be condoned, because Ministers 
are only men, so long as their intention is manifest to bring the 
country through to peace and honour, the certainty that nothing 
but a long series of blunders will dispel the confidence deliberately 
reposed in them, when they will pay the extreme penalty im- 
posed in these days on politicians, have kept England in the 
narrow path of victory. It would seem to follow that to change, 
even in the smallest detail, a system so delicately hung, would 
start us on the broad road to destruction. And yet circumstances, 
which everyone in the kingdom within, as well as in the king- 
dom beyond the seas, thrills to acknowledge, have brought the 
question to the surface, whether some change is not now impera- 
tive. I believe, for the reasons I have very imperfectly sketched, 
that the change cannot be the introduction of colonial repre- 
sentatives into the Parliament at Westminster. 

If, therefore, the dominions are to have a voice in the shaping 
of the great policies which lead to war, it must be at some earlier 
stage; and the suggestion has been seriously put forward that 
it should be when these issues are before the Cabinet. This objec- 
tion is to be noted at once, that whether the dominion members 
come permanently into the Cabinet, or temporarily only for the 
discussion of these issues, it means an increase in its size, and 
this would run counter to a large body of public opinion, that 
the Cabinet is far too large already for the practical purposes of 
war. It means, further, that if a small War Cabinet were created 
the dominions would have their place in it. A possible way out 
of this difficulty would be to have one member representing all 
the dominions, selected by the dominions themselves. But it 
may be reasonably doubted whether this is practicable ; for it is 
unlikely that the dominions would always have a common point 
of view on the questions in issue. 

But this is clear, that if the present system is in any way 
to be adapted to the new conditions, the dominions should be 
represented at Cabinet meetings long antecedent to the outbreak 
of war. If their voice is to be effective they should take their 
part in the deliberations on foreign policy generally and not on 
that part of it which has culminated in war, for an appeal to 
arms is behind all dealings with foreign countries. I will assume 
that the practical questions already referred to have been satis- 
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factorily decided : the number of representatives to be summoned 
from the dominions, and the possibility of men of sufficient calibre 
being spared for the purpose, irrespective of Party politics in 
the dominions. Yet I believe this idea to be as radically opposed 
to the fundamental principle of Cabinet Government as the 
introduction of dominion representatives is opposed to the West- 
minster tradition : a belief which I will now endeavour to justify. 

The key-note of the Cabinet system is the doctrine of joint 
responsibility of Ministers to Parliament. When Parliament has 
expressed its disapproval of the policy of the Ministers in power 
the Cabinet disappears and is replaced by another from the 
opposite Party. To include within this principle a number— 
whether they are few or many is immaterial—of dominion 
members of the Cabinet would land us periodically in confusion. 
The alternative to their leaving the Cabinet with every change 
of Ministry is that they should remain as constants, passing on 
from the Cabinet of one Party to the Cabinet of the other. But 
putting this on one side, the effect of this proposal would be to 
introduce into an assembly of persons responsible for the conduct 
of the affairs of the nation a number of irresponsible persons ; and 
they would inevitably become excrescences on the Party system, 
mere anomalies having a voice in the government of the country 
in matters the most vital to its existence, yet having neither 
responsibility to Parliament nor ties to any Party. I venture 
to think that this would be a serious blow to the Cabinet system, 
the most valuable and essential feature of Party Government, on 
which our Constitution in its present—or rather its pre-war— 
form entirely rests. 

Of course representatives from the dominions might be intro- 
duced into the Cabinet in a consultative capacity only. Their 
opinions would undoubtedly have force, the force of respect ; but 
a deliberative voice without the weight of a vote behind it can 
never be satisfactory ; it would in many conceivable circumstances 
prove exceedingly unsatisfactory, and be much more likely to 
produce friction than if the views of the dominions expressed 
by their members on any subject were rejected by the Cabinet 
as a whole. 

But if these considerations, which appear on the surface, are 
unfavourable to the admission of dominion members to the 
Cabinet, far more serious objections will be found when we probe 
a little deeper into the real meaning of Cabinet Government. I 
suppose that nine men out of every ten imagine the Cabinet to 
be the Great Council of the State at which all important questions 
of government are brought up for submission to and approval by 
the Prime Minister, to be by him submitted to the King ; that the 
Prime Minister occupies much the same position with regard to 
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the United Kingdom as the Governor does with regard to a Crown 
Colony, the Cabinet acting as his Executive Council. Nothing is 
more unlike the real fact. Joint responsibility ig the basis on 
which the Cabinet rests, but individual responsibility of the 
Ministers is the fundamental principle of the government of Eng- 
land. We seem to have forgotten all about it, because joint 
responsibility, with the possible fall of Ministries, is always 
present in our mind. But at this time, when something new is 
in contemplation, it is essential to realise what this individual 
responsibility means, and to.understand that joint responsibility 
is only the convenient consequence of and adjunct to Party 
Government, is in peace the engine by which the Party Pro- 
gramme is carried through. 

The constitutional principle of our government is this: that 
the heads of the great Departments, the Ministers, are appointed 
by the Crown, are responsible to the Crown, and may be dismissed 
by the Crown. The appointment is made on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister ; the responsibility is tested by the approval 
or disapproval of the House of Commons; resignation on defeat is 
the traditional substitute for dismissal; though the extreme 
remedy of dismissal remains in the Crown, acting, as in the case 
of appointment, on the advice of the Prime Minister.* 

The business of the nation may be conveniently divided into 
two categories, departmental business and national business. 
But, primarily, all business is departmental, and for its proper 
conduct the Minister in charge of each Department is responsible 
to the King. In theory a Minister need never bring, cannot be 
compelled to bring, any departmental business before the Cabinet. 
The business may be of supreme national importance, may involve 
a question of policy on which the opinion of the country is likely 
to be divided. The wise Minister will ask the advice of his 
colleagues and bring it before the Cabinet; but he does this 
because he is wise, and is anxious to secure their support in the 
event of strenuous debate in the House. And if he does secure 
their approval and support the question merges into a Government 
policy, and joint responsibility in regard to it at once arises. 


* The principal writers on the Constitution are not very clear on this 
question of dismissal. Mr. Lawrence Lowell, basing himself on Ashley’s Life 
of Palmerston and Morley’s Life of Walpole, in which Mr. Gladstone’s 
views are expressed, says that the Prime Minister has ‘virtually power to 
dismiss a Minister; that is, subject to his responsibility to the Cabinet as a 
whole and to Parliament, he can request the Crown to dismiss a colleague— 
a request which the Crown cannot practically refuse.’ Sir William Anson 
expresses the same opinion. But getting rid of a Minister from the Cabinet 
and dismissing a Minister from his office are two different things. The 
authorities apparently are referring to the latter case. Removal from the 
Cabinet is probably achieved by more circuitous and less drastic methods, 
referred to later in this article. 
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This position is important, but apt to be overlooked. It is thus 
stated by Sir William Anson : ‘ Every Minister who is head of a 
Department is entitled to state his business directly to the King. 
The Prime Minister would not allow business peculiar to the 
Department to be first submitted to himself.’ 

From this statement it is clear that that pleasant notion of a 
Prime Minister invested with a sort of pedagogic control over the 
members of ‘ his Government’ is quite wide of the mark. There 
are, it is true, many of its ingredients : selection, advice in diffi- 
culty, defence in predicament; responsibility also, which flows 
from loyalty to a chief, but which differs entirely from the responsi- 
bility to the King. But, as we have seen, the power to dismiss is 
left, in accordance with our traditions, in the vague. I have 
seen it stated somewhere, that just as the secrecy essential to 
Cabinet discussions is dependent, not on any rule peculiar to the 
Cabinet, but on the Privy Councillor’s oath, so there is no right 
to be present at Cabinet meetings, the summons being as essential 
as it is to attendance at a meeting of the Privy Council. If this 
be so, as to which I am by no means clear, the Prime Minister has 
a very effective means of getting rid of a troublesome colleague, 
by not summoning him to a Cabinet and leaving him to the tender 
mercies of the House of Commons. 

The modern practice is, however, not even so drastic as this. 
All expectations of a man’s capacity may be falsified by the hard 
facts which abound on the floor of the House of Commons; all 
hopes of his brilliancy in debate, of his soundness in counsel, may 
be shattered ; he may blunder consumedly, and generally (with 
apologies for the unparliamentary expression) ‘make an ass of 
himself’ ; he may flout the advice of his colleagues, yet the Prime 
Minister’s ‘authority’ proves in these mild days to be non- 
existent ; the incompetent Minister will be got rid of only by being 
‘kicked upstairs.” Unless he be a super-politician, he is not 
likely, in the premises, to refuse the peerage. 

This is, of course, the reverse of the medal ; the obverse of it 
we know to be quite different. Cabinet Government is possible, 
quite apart from Party ties—as the Coalition has proved—because 
of the innate loyalty of men who are continuously working 
together in a common cause, which engenders mutual confidence. 
It is a national characteristic ; departure from it the great offence. 
The good of the country, even though it be viewed through Party 
spectacles, is the mainspring of action of men who devote them- 
selves to public affairs. Out of this loyal confidence the Cabinet 
system has developed ; without it the doctrine of ‘joint responsi- 
bility’ would be an impossibility. 

Now, if the argument were to rest here this much is abun- 
dantly clear, that the introduction of dominion members into the 
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Cabinet would be anomalous, for their status both in the Cabinet 
and in the Government of the country would be radically different 
from that of the Ministers. We may omit the consideration that 
their attendance at- Cabinet meetings would be intermittent, 
limited to those occasions. when Imperial affairs were under dis- 
cussion, because it does not involve so great a violence to funda- 
mental principle as in the case of Parliament. We may admit, 
too, that Imperial affairs would provide the common cause for loyal 
co-operation with their colleagues. But the dominion members 
would not only not come within the application of the doctrine of 
joint responsibility, but they would not enter the Cabinet weighted 
with the individual responsibility of ministerial office. Putting 
this point quite shortly, it would, I think, be an anomaly to put 
into the Cabinet members who do not represent one of the great 
Departments, or are not the holders of the offices, such as the 
Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor of the Duchy, which tradi- 
tionally carry Cabinet rank. Nor doI think that the permanent 
anomaly of the dominion members could be justified by the 
occasional introduction into the Cabinet of a Minister without 
portfolio. : 

But let us assume that the Imperial problem -is so complex 
that only the creation of an anomaly will solve it; then the 
question arises whether the practical difficulties in the way can 
be overcome. And here I come to the great difficulty which I 
have already referred to, that the relations in which the dominion 
members would stand to the Cabinet and to the Prime Minister 
must be accurately defined in writing ; this cannot be done unless 
we can define, also accurately and in writing, what the present 
relations of Cabinet Ministers to the Prime Minister really are. 
Those relations are more than nebulous; they vary with each 
Prime Minister ; they probably vary with each Minister. I doubt 
if the task of reducing them to writing could be satisfactorily 
accomplished : a somewhat startling statement, but one which a 
reference to some well-known writers will justify. 

' Mr. Lawrence Lowell, one of the acutest of the foreign: 
students of our Constitution, thus describes the position in his 
Government of England : 


It is commonly said that the Ministers are severally responsible to 
Parliament for the conduct of their own Departments, and jointly respon- 
sible for the general policy of the Government. Like many other maxims 
of the British Constitution, this has the advantage of being sufficiently 
vague to be capable of different interpretations at different times. With 
the growth of the parliamentary system, and the more clearly marked 
opposition between the Parties, the joint responsibility has, in fact, become 
greater and the several responsibility less. . . . If at the present day the 
cause of complaint were a personal error on the part of the Minister, he 
would probably be brought to resign voluntarily before there was a chance 
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of his resignation being forced by a hostile vote in the House; and if the 
question were one of policy, the Government would, save in very excep- 
tional cases, assume the responsibility for that policy, treating the hostile 
vote as showing a want of confidence in itself. The majority of the House 
of Commons, on the other hand, while it may question, criticise and 
blame a Minister in debate, is reluctant to permit a vote of censure upon 
him which is liable to involve the fall of the Ministry. Each Minister 
is responsible to the Cabinet for the conduct of his Department. He is 
constantly meeting with problems which may involve criticism in Parlia- 
ment, and where a mistake might entail serious consequences for the 
whole Government. In such cases he must decide how far he can assume 
to settle the question in accordance with his own opinion, and what matters 
he ought to bring before the Cabinet. 


Mr. Sidney Low, a much-quoted authority, says in his 
Governance of England : 


Each Minister acts in his own Department as the recognised agent of 
his colleagues in that Department, subject, however, to inquiry and con- 
trol by the whole body. . . . The House of Commons cannot even formally 
censure one Minister unless it is prepared to get rid of all his colleagues 
as well. 


Sir William Anson, the most precise of writers, in his 
elaborate study of the Constitution, says : 


The general supervision of the Departments of the Government which 
was possible to Peel is not possible to the Prime Minister of to-day. He 
can do no more than keep a watchful eye on those Departments which are 
concerned with matters of current importance, and trust to the discretion 
and loyalty of his colleagues in other Departments to take no siaaiital 
step without consulting him. 


These are different versions of the constitutional position of 
Ministers as it appears to different writers of great acumen. 
They obviously differ widely from one another. Each gives a 
more or less accurate description of the unwritten practice under 
the doctrine of joint responsibility ; each eliminates, Mr. Lowell 
expressly, the principle of individual responsibility; and each 
ignores the distinction between the carrying out of national 
policy and of departmental business, not recognising the fact that 
national policy must be carried out by the Departments, and is 
primarily, therefore, departmental business. 

Even institutions which owe their present form to historical 
development must sooner or later submit to logical justification. 
It is opportunism, development as occasion has demanded ; but 
at some stage or other logic must have asserted its sway. As it 
stands to-day the Cabinet, with the Prime Minister at its head, 
controls the national business. But this national business must 
be conducted through the Departments specially concerned, the 
head of each being responsible for the conduct of his share of the 
work. The Cabinet thus becomes their meeting-place where 
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details are discussed and settled, and the work of the different 
Departments co-ordinated. Primarily a Council of individually 
responsible Ministers, their joint responsibility has thus 
developed. So while it is true to say that the Cabinet system 
is based on joint responsibility, underlying it is the individual 
responsibility of its members; and thus the constitutional right 
of each Minister of audience with the King in regard to matters 


- concerning the business of his Department is preserved. 


The Organic Law of France of the 25th of February 1875, in 
Article 6, expressly recognises this principle : 

Les ministres sont solidairement responsables devant les Chambres de 
la politique générale du Gouvernement, et individuellement de leurs actes 
personnels. 


With this analysis of the meaning of Cabinet Government the 
gravity of the proposed change becomes apparent. The question 
may be put into a very simple form: Is it possible to introduce 
members into the Cabinet with no responsibility at all? Would 
not the Cabinet inevitably cease either to be a Committee of 
Parliament or a Committee of the Party that. has a majority in the 
House of Commons, as it has been variously described? I¢ cer- 
tainly would involve a dislocation of the Government machine. 
But what I fear even more is that the very process of introducing 
them would necessitate such an overhauling of the works as might 
of itself put the machine out of gear. In this connexion it will 
be well to recall Sir William Anson’s weighty words in the preface 
to his last edition : 

With all this wealth of material for the study of the past, and the 
critical analysis of the present, it must yet be doubted whether anyone 
who tries to describe the Constitution of to-day can fail to be impressed 
with a sense of the passing and ephemeral character of nearly everything 
that is to be said or written on the subject, and with the instability of 
things as they are. For while in these broad outlines our institutions_ 
have remained unaltered since the reforms of 1885, we cannot fail to see 
that a change has come over their working which sooner or later may call 
for some change in their structure. 


I think it would steady too rapid and uneertain development 
if the principle of individual responsibility were restored to its 
proper position in our theory of government. The ‘ Cabinet’ 
holds too prominent a place in the public eye ; and all manner of 
powers have been attributed to it and to its Chief which neither 
it nor he actually possesses. And ‘Cabinet rank’ somewhat 
obsesses the minds of Ministers themselves. I venture to 
reduce the problem involved to the smallest dimensions, by asking 
two questions. First: Is not the position of Minister of the 
Crown, with all its dignity, with all its possibilities for good work, 
with all its vast responsibilities, sufficient to satisfy the modesty 
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of any Member of Parliament? Why should non-inclusion in 
the Cabinet be thought to be oblivion? Secondly: Is it really 
indispensable to the good government of the nation that a 
Minister, however successful in the management of his own 
Department, should of necessity take part in discussions of affairs 
of State of which he may be profoundly ignorant, and that he 
should compulsorily and willingly accept responsibility for 
decisions come to in regard to them? Cabinet construction is, 
primarily at least, based on the rule that round pegs are the best 
for round holes. But the practice is based on the assumption 
that there is an unlimited supply of ‘all-round’ men ready to fill 
any vacancy in the Cabinet. It is difficult to understand why a 
Minister of Education, for example, or a Chancellor of the Duchy, 
should be presumed to have sufficient knowledge of the affairs of 
war to be included in a Cabinet which has to deal solely with ques- 
tions concerning the War. Personally their opinions on such 
questions may be entitled to great weight; but officially? The 
points involved in these two questions lie, I believe, at the root of 
the doubts existing in the unofficial mind in regard to the constitu- 
tion of the Cabinet at the present time. True, we are trying to 
read a sealed book. No one knows what goes on at a Cabinet 
meeting. We know little beyond the theory of the subject, 
though a little light comes to us occasionally. I venture, with 
great respect, to say that nothing has so shaken faith in the 
doctrine of joint responsibility as Lord Buckmaster’s statement 
that he knew no more of what was going on in regard to a certain 
phase of the War than the man in the street ; nothing, I venture 
to think, which so clearly pointed to the clear remedy. The 
introduction of the Attorney-General into the Cabinet also raises 
a curious question. He is the adviser of the Government on all 
legal matters. The Cabinet need not follow his advice ; yet, if he 
is in the Cabinet, he is one of those jointly responsible for the 
policy adopted, and must defend it, or renounce it, in Parliament ! 

But there has been another inroad into this doctrine of joint 
responsibility to which sufficient attention has not yet been paid— 
Lord Kitchener’s appointment as Secretary of State for War as a 
non-party man. This must have meant that if political events 
should take an unexpected turn, if the Party game should continue 
and the Liberal Government be defeated, Lord Kitchener would 
remain at the War Office, unless there should be a direct vote of 
censure on his own administration. The formalist may say that 
this difficulty would be met by Lord Kitchener giving up the seal 
of office with the other Liberal Ministers and immediately receiv- 
ing it again from the King. If this is to some a sufficient answer, 
so be it. But it seems to me that even without contemplating the 
fall of a Ministry during the War, the presence of a non-party 
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man in the Cabinet does not fit in with the doctrine of joint 
responsibility. |‘ Responsibility’ in political matters means 
what the word normally implies, and loses none of its significance 
because the extreme penalty of old time is no longer attached 
to it. Mr. Dicey points out that it brings the Ministers, 
separately or collectively, as the case may be, within the opera- 
tion of the Rule of Law. We must take it then that Lord 
Kitchener accepted, with the approval of both Parties, respon- 
sibility only for matters directly relating to the War Office, unless 
he in fact assumed by his actions responsibility for general policy. 


* Looking at the appointment from a constitutional point, of view, 


it must help to restore the principle of individual responsibility, 
and so, quite apart from its merits, its consequences are wholly 
good. 

And now I come to one of the great anomalies in our method 
of conducting the affairs of the nation. The Prime Minister is 
responsible for the national business, and as it is not good for one 
man to think alone in such important matters, the Cabinet has 
become his advisory body. Yet foreign policy, the most im- 
portant branch of the national business, on the proper conduct 
of which rests the question of peace or war, is in the hands of 
a departmental Minister, whose relations to the Cabinet and 
to the Prime Minister do not differ from those of other Ministers. 
In principle, adapting a well-known passage of Bagehot referring 
to the Sovereign, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs may 
make treaties, and may unmake them ; he may commit the nation 
to a policy in regard to any foreign country, laying the seeds of 
quarrel or of perpetual harmony ; he may bring the nation to the 
brink of war, or may avert it by concession or peaceful assurance ; 
he may conclude an honourable or a dishonourable peace, with- 
out consulting the Cabinet or the Prime Minister. All these 
and many other things he may do, advising the King, and the 
only check upon him is the latent power of the King to insist 
on the Cabinet being consulted. But apart from this, the 
Cabinet remedy is no greater than if the Minister of Education 
were to introduce of his own mere motion a system for teaching 
babies Chinese, or the First Commissioner of Works were to 
disfigure London with stucco palaces: acquiescence by his col- 
leagues in a vote of censure in Parliament, and retirement on pen- 
sion. This is the bald theory of our Government ; but our practice 
in governing is quite different. The Prime Minister, who is in 
charge of no Department and has no departmental responsibility, 
is responsible for the foreign policy of the Government as part of 
the national business, and it is clear that he must be familiar 
with every detail of it; that he and the Foreign Secretary should 
be inseparable as Siamese twins, with interchangeable brains ; 
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and that they should work together as well-trained horses work 
in double harness. 

Mr. Lowell, seeking to reduce practice to constitutional rule, 
thus describes the Foreign Secretary’s position. On account of 
the confidential nature of the business, he is less under the 
_ control of Parliament than other Ministers, but more under the 
control of his colleagues. He adds: 

Every important despatch ought to be submitted before it is sent off, 
both to the Prime Minister and to the Sovereign; and, as a rule, the 
telegrams, together with correspondence of peculiar interest, are also circu- 
lated among all the members of the Cabinet.. In fact there is probably 
no Department where the executive action of the Minister is so constantly 
brought to the notice of his colleagues. 


Yet the constitutional facts are that there are not two Foreign 
Secretaries but one only, that he is an independent Minister 
as all the others are, individually responsible to the King, and 
that he might, if he were so disposed, passer outre both the Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister. That things are not what they might 
be bears eloquent testimony to what is well called the genius 
of the English people for government, of which their Kings 
have had their share. Yet for the averting of danger, the possi- 
bilities of which are palpable, I believe Lord Salisbury’s combina- 
tion of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary to be the soundest 
principle. 

And now the question may legitimately be asked, Could not 
the dominion members come into the Cabinet on the same terms 
as the other members, for they will be men imbued with like per- 
ceptions, inspired by the same ambitions? Let us probe a little 
deeper into the facts. What does the mutual confidence of the 
Cabinet Ministers really mean? That they accept responsibility 
for the policy and actions of one of their colleagues without know- 
ing thoroughly what it is. Could any other member of the Cabinet 
explain the policy of the Foreign Secretary in regard to any given 
country? If the Cabinet were run on business lines there would 
be a weekly (or even daily) report presented of the progress of 
foreign relations. The statement in the King’s Speech in normal 
times, that ‘My relations with foreign Powers continue to be 
satisfactory,’ would then be one which every Minister could justify 
in his place in Parliament. Is the circulation of papers a suffi- 
cient equivalent for this? Is it really true that the Foreign Secre- 
tary is ‘ more under the control of his colleagues’ than any other 
Minister? Let us assume that a Home Secretary should en- 
deavour, as Lord Palmerston is said to have done, to take ‘ not 
only an active but a leading part in directing the foreign rela- 
tions of the country,’ leaving his own Department to be run 
by the permanent officials; would it be quite consistent with 
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our theory of government? Mr. Lowell says that a Minister 
is ‘justified in pressing his views on any subject, whether con- 
nected with his own Department or not,’ and that ‘on no other 
basis could collective. responsibility be maintained.’ I put this 
counter-question : Is it a basis on which individual responsibility 
can be maintained? If this theory were pressed to its logical 
conclusion the Foreign Office would have to be transferred to 
No. 10 Downing Street, and the Cabinet meet every day. Other- 
wise, some modern Palmerston might be perpetually running 
across to the Foreign Office to see how things were getting on! 
A peerage would be inevitable! No; the fundamental principle 
of efficient government is that each Minister has got to mind 
his own business, except when business of another Department 
is brought before the Cabinet. In spite of circulation of papers 
in red boxes innumerable, in spite of Cabinet discussions when 
questions of policy are definitely raised, joint responsibility must 
rest on mutual confidence, the only thing which gives the freest 
play to the personal equation. 

All that I have said as to both forms of ministerial responsi- 
bility is specially true in regard to the conduct of foreign affairs. 
In no Department does the individual responsibility of the 
Minister stand out in clearer relief, for foreign policy is often 
shaped, often has a new direction given to it, by a conversation 
with an Ambassador, when even the Prime Minister cannot be 
consulted. And, therefore, in regard to no other Department 
is there greater need for the confidence in the colleague on which 
joint responsibility rests, with its sanction of political perdition 
following on a vote of censure in the House of Commons. Is it 
possible then to introduce members from the dominions into a 
Cabinet which works so well on principles so ill-defined? Re- 
member that their inclusion would be for the express purpose 
of giving them a voice in the control of foreign affairs. Even 
supposing it to be conceivable that they should exercise that 
control having no share in the joint responsibility of their col- 
leagues to Parliament, is it conceivable that they would always 
have the same confidence as their colleagues in the personal and 
uncontrolled acts of the Foreign Minister? If that is the major 
premiss, then the conclusion that their presence in the Cabinet 
is necessary is not the inevitable conclusion ; and the argument 
that their inclusion would involve the dislocation of the machine 
of government remains unanswered. 


I now summarise the results of my argument. The wish of the 
dominions to take their share in the shaping of Imperial policies 
cannot be met by introducing representatives into Parliament, 
because Parliament knows nothing of those policies until they 
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are already shaped. Nor can it be met by introducing dominion 
members into the Cabinet, because although the Cabinet may 
have cognisance of those policies, although it may be invited to 
discuss them, although it may be so forceful in the expression 
of its views that it may influence them, yet equally it may not, 
nor may any of these things happen. And the moment any one 
of these ‘mays’ is altered to ‘must’ the whole system of re- 
sponsible ministerial Government will be radically changed. 

Is it then a hopeless task to find the solution of the problem? 
I think so, if our present system continues unchanged. But are 
we quite satisfied with that system? Ephemeral, unstable, is not 
the time opportune for a consideration of some change in the 
structure of our institutions? It seems to me that in the con- 
duct both of foreign affairs and of the business of the Cabinet 
there is room for organic improvement, and that it might be 
possible so to reorganise them as to admit the dominions to their 
share in Imperial government. 

I suggested just now that Lord Salisbury’s combination of 
Prime Minister with Foreign Secretary was sound in principle. 
Mr. Gladstone’s criticism of it* was that it passed the capacity 
of the human brain to undertake the immense labour which it 
involved. His own combination of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with Prime Minister is a curious commentary on his consistency. 
Yet he did touch on a question which has assumed even greater 
importance in these days than in his, the limitations of the human 
brain. The War must have impressed this upon us, that the 
complexities of the world’s affairs have stretched brain capacity 
to its extreme limits. And the practical question arises whether 
it is possible for one man to keep all the manifold strings of 
foreign policy so firmly in his hands that he will be able to play 
upon them with effect at the proper time. I do not touch on 
any vexed or personal question when I refer to one general 
consideration which has, I think, escaped attention. Political 
strategy does not differ in principle from military strategy which, 
having war ultimately in view, makes all due preparation for 
waging it successfully. But in recent years there has been this 
new feature : one method of government has been pitted against 
another, the absolute against the constitutional monarchy; the 
life lived of set purpose, in which all action is co-ordinated 
towards the achievement of its secret end, against the method 
by which the affairs of a constitutional country must be managed. 
It has been the personal ambition of the man against the official 
ambition of the statesman. ‘Downing Street’ and ‘Quai 
d’Orsay’ connote a very different order of political machinery 


‘In the Heligoland debate, referred to in my article on ‘The Offer of 
Cyprus to Greece’ in the January number of this Review. 
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from ‘ Wilhelmsfrasse’ and ‘ Ballplatz.’ And the human heart 
having proved itself more desperately wicked than we simple folk 
heretofore imagined, the conclusion is inevitable that the foreign 
policy of an absolute monarchy tends to aggression, that of a con- 
stitutional monarchy towards defence and peaceful development ; 
and the odds at the start must be heavily in favour of personal 
ambition. All prediction is falsified, and we look with confidence 
to the finish ; but against the recrudescence of this ambition we 
must renew our strength, lest again we be taken unawares. 

I shall now endeavour, with all becoming diffidence, to sketch 
what I conceive to be an ideal administration of foreign affairs. 
The suggestions will, I trust, be judged by their own merits or 
demerits, for I shall adduce no modern instances, nor anything 
approaching criticism based on contemporary events, to support 
them. It is immaterial to what I propose whether the existing 
arrangements are good, bad, or indifferent. I start from this 
point, that they are the product of long years of government, and 
note incidentally that they have created the position which 
England holds to-day ; only circumstances have arisen which seem 
to demand a change. 

Speaking generally, the administration of foreign affairs should 
be removed from the area of Party politics. It should be in the 
_ hands of the man in the country most capable to the work. He 
should be in exactly the same position as Lord Kitchener is in 
now at the War Office, the non-party Minister responsible only for 
the efficient administration of his own Department. Quite apart 
from the precedent which has been created, we have already gone 
so far on the way to this reform that the final step should not be 
difficult. Continuity of policy has been accepted by both Parties 
as the vital principle in the conduct of foreign affairs ; and it has 
been rendered possible by the fact that for a long period each Party 
in turn has produced a statesman who has commanded the respect 
and confidence of his political opponents. 

But the administrative side of the question is by no means 
easy to deal with. It is here, more than in any other Depart- 
ment, that human limitations must be recognised and provided 
against. Foreign policy is a hydra-headed monster ; it deals with 
every country from China to Peru, and the understanding of the 
methods and policies of each country is in itself the study of a life- 
time. Everybody knows that an enormous amount of highly 
responsible work is done by the Permanent and Assistant Under 
Secretaries, who each have some part of the world in charge, and 
that the material for their work and the opinions they form is 
supplied by the diplomatic officers abroad. But the Secretary 
of State is responsible for action taken or not taken ; his must be 
the master-mind, and he must defend it in Parliament. The 
242 
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question is, therefore, inevitable, whether, in view of the now 
known predatory policies of certain countries, this system can 
stand the strain and afford a sufficient protection to the Empire. 
When there are thieves in the night the simple householder 
abandons his faith that all is well and becomes-the strong man 
armed. There appear to me two ways in which the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs might be strengthened, still following in the 
lines of the general principle already laid down. The world might 
be divided into three sections, each in charge of a Secretary 
of State. The divisions are ready made : either Europe, the West, 
and the East; or the Allies, the Enemies, and the Neutrals. The 
three Secretaries of State might be chosen, one from each of the 
two great Parties, and one from the world which lies outside 
politics, who would, in order to preserve the tradition of Parlia- 
mentary control, have a seat in the House of Lords. Under 
this system the Department itself would not require much 
readjustment. To the Treasury minute that the scheme would 
be very costly, the answer is that efficiency and economy are 
mutually destructive principles. 

But if this plan is too revolutionary in its conception, and it is 
deemed essential to preserve intact the office of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, then this alternative plan, which would come 
near achieving the same end, is, I think, worthy of considera- 
tion. The status and responsibilities of the Permanent and 
Assistant Under Secretaries might be developed from that of 
civil servants to that of Assistant Secretaries of State, each of 
whom would be in charge of some branch of foreign affairs. The 
appointments should be open to men of position in the world 
or in the Civil Service, and of proved experience of, by which 
I mean in, the countries with which they would have to deal 
ih advising the Principal Secretary of State. These officials would 
come from behind what has been called ‘the screen which pro- 
tects the Civil Service from the public gaze,’ and emerge into 
the region of responsible, though not of Party politics. There 
would then be substituted for the mysterious irresponsible some- 
body who is supposed to have recommended a certain course 
of action to the Foreign Secretary a definite person specially 
selected for his aptitude to the responsibilities of his position. 
The position of the Foreign Secretary would be stronger if, in- 
stead of expressing an opinion in Parliament which it is known 
must be largely based on that of one or more permanent officials, 
he could say that the policy adopted in regard to, say, Kamckatka 
had been settled after consultation with Sir A. B., the Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of the Kamckatkan department of 


the Foreign Office. 
T leave the suggestion in merest outline ; but were it adopted 
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it might be possible to make one of these Assistant Secretaries 
of State responsible for advising the Foreign Secretary as to the 
views of the several dominions in regard to any question of foreign 
policy, his relations with the dominions being specially adjusted 
in order to facilitate this work, and his selection made with this 
end in view. 

I turn to the Cabinet. And here the task, viewed merely as 
one of reconstruction, is simpler, because it is a non-legal body, 
and its size depends on the wishes of the Prime Minister when he 
advises the King as to its composition. 

Two things have of late been made very clear. First, that 
there are some matters, of which war is the chief, that demand 
a smal] Cabinet for their decision, composed of those Ministers 
only who are responsible for the policy, backed up by experts in 
the conduct of military operations. Promptness of political or 
strategical decision, and something more than promptness of 
executive action following decision, are admittedly essential to 
success. This cannot be achieved unless the principle which 
governs business men in the formation of boards of management 
is followed, that only men are included who have special know- 
ledge of the questions to be decided, and as few of them as 
possible. A large body of men cannot decide with this essential 
promptness such urgent matters as the despatch of an expedi- 
tionary force, or the presenting of an ultimatum, nor with 
sufficient precision such a complicated question as the terms of 
peace. Secondly, that ‘Inner Cabinets,’ or Committees of the 
Cabinet, are not a satisfactory alternative ; because either their 
decision must be reported to the full Cabinet, which may result in 
further discussion, or it must be accepted without discussion or 
explanation, in which case joint responsibility becomes no more 
than the shadow of a fiction. And I think this truth is gradually 
dawning on the public mind, that with the temporary disappear- 
ance of Party Government all the paraphernalia which were 
attached to it, and the fictions which characterised it, should also 
disappear. It is patent that they abide with us still. Joint re- 
sponsibility has its roots so deeply set in Party Government that 
it is out of place as an attribute of a Coalition Government. And 
once individual responsibility is restored to its proper position, 
the reason, which is little more than a Party reason, for a large 
Cabinet vanishes. 

But, putting war on one side, a public opinion seems to be 
gradually forming that the growing size of the Cabinet does not 
make for efficiency. The human tendency is towards talk. On 
every subject there are certain platitudes which do not want 
saying. Clinging to the fringes of every question there are a vast 
number of irrelevances which are conveniently left unsaid. But 
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where more than seven or eight are gathered together there will 
the platitudes and the irrelevances be heard. Is not this the 
‘common experience of talk at the table, at the club, in—I write 
with trembling pen—Parliament? Is it likely to be otherwise in 
the Cabinet? Lord Cromer has told us that this was the special 
plague which ‘ Internationalism’ introduced into modern Egypt 
in the days now happily numbered. 

The unwieldiness of the Cabinet is, I take it, the major defect 
of the present system. But there are certain minor defects. As 
a machine of government, designed to conduct the most important 
business of the nation, the Cabinet is quite unlike any other 
executive body which in daily life is called into being for the 
administration of public affairs. It is the most confidential 
meeting of responsible men in the world; yet the attendance of 
Ministers is carefully reported in the newspapers, and the con- 
tinued absence of any Minister is immediately noted and com- 
mented on ; it is obviously connected, most inconveniently, with 
the burning question of the moment, and therefore the elements 
of a Cabinet crisis are provided for premature public discussion. 

Again, there are no records of Cabinet proceedings other than 
the reports made to the King, which are bound to convey a 
unanimous decision. Human memory is faulty even in the 
commonest affairs of life ; accurate recollection of the details of a 
long discussion almost impossible. Private disagreement in such 
a matter is regrettable ; when it becomes public property in con- 
nexion with national affairs it is a misfortune, and inevitably 
weakens the hold of the Cabinet on the people. If members from 
the dominions were admitted to the Cabinet a change in procedure 
seems to be inevitable, for the consequences of a disagreement 
might be disastrous. To one familiar with the procedure of the 
Executive Councils of the Crown Colonies, with its carefully 
prepared and tested minutes, it is difficult to understand why it 
should not be adopted for the Cabinet for confidential reference. 

Let us now take counsel together and see whether an ideal 
Cabinet system cannot be devised, in which both the several and 
the joint responsibility of the Ministers may be preserved as 
realities and not as unsubstantial doctrines. I must assume the 
correctness of my view that, all historical questions apart, the 
Cabinet is the meeting place of Ministers where questions of 
policy are discussed, which either concern one Department, or 
which are national and require the co-ordination of several Depart- 
ments; in the latter case each Minister being individually re- 
sponsible for the work allotted to him, and all the Ministers present 
jointly responsible both for the policy and for its carrying out. 
The nucleus of such a Cabinet is ready to our hand: that small 
body of leading Ministers who are His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
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taries of State.. For the rest, the question to be solved is whether 
it is essential to preserve its present rigidity. The alternative is 
that those Ministérs only should be called to the meetings whose 
Departments are concerned with, or who have some special know- 
ledge of the business in hand, the selection being, of course, in the 
hands of the Prime Minister. 

I leave the suggestion as a counsel of perfection, fully con- 
scious that it may be dismissed by some as fantastic. It has at 
least this merit, that it endeavours to replace the shadow by the 
substance. And this further merit also, that it might be so 
adapted as to allow the representatives of the dominions to be 
called to discuss with the Secretaries of State in Council the 

‘ great policies and questions which concern and govern the issues 
of peace and war.’ The policy ultimately agreed on as to any 
question would become a pact between the Mother Country and 
the Daughter Nations ; in the formation of it they would have had 
their share, and the Cabinet would assume responsibility to the 
Empire for carrying it out. 


The subject I have endeavoured to explore is an almost 
unknown region to all but the privileged few who have inhabited 
it, and its features change under every Administration. The 
adaptation of our system of government in its present form to the 
new Imperial conditions is, I believe, full of difficulty ; and I have 
purposely discussed the question from the narrowest standpoint 
of practical detail, leaving sentiment on one side, because a prin- 
ciple which cannot stand the test of such a discussion is worse than 
useless. I see other ways of accomplishing the end in view, but 
the difficulties appear to be even greater—as by a regular series of 
Imperial Conferences ; but Parliament is supreme, and it is not 
clear that it would agree to be bound by the decisions, even though 
the Cabinet as it now exists were a party to them; or by a 
Witenagemét of the Empire, in its modern form of a Council of 
Elder Statesmen ; but it is not clear that the Cabinet, much less 
Parliament, would submit to the creation of a body superior to 
itself, which would have the power of correcting mistakes and 
revising policy. But I see this too, that representation in any 
form would not leave the dominions free ; that the existing system 
of Imperial Government, with all its vagueness, judged by its 
magnificent results is a thing which has made the whole world 
wonder ; and I ask, Is it not better so? 


F. T. Piacorrt. 
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ONE CONDITION OF VICTORY 


WHEN war broke out in the first week of August 1914 the odds 
were apparently very great against the chances of success of the 
Central Empires. Russia was known to have a far more 
numerous army than Austria, and the Russian Army was believed 
to be at least of equal fighting value, and perhaps superior to the 
Austrian, while France was estimated to be very nearly a match 
for Germany. The Germans, it is true, had twenty-five army 
corps to twenty-one French, and they were also credited with 
larger reserves of men, both trained and untrained, but as the 
Germans would be forced to balance the Russian superiority over 
the Austrians it was generally accepted by military and political 
circles in England that the whole strength of France would be 
not inferior to the forces which Germany could direct against 
her. In a duel between Germany and the British Empire, even 
if the latter had been without allies, the superiority of strength 
appeared on the whole to be with us. The British Empire 
includes a white population which is approximately equal to the 
population of Germany, and in addition we disposed of the mili- 
tary forces and other warlike assets of the Indian Empire. Our 
superiority at sea was so overwhelming that the enemy never 
even ventured to give us battle. Our wealth and credit stood to 
the German as three to two, and the inaccessibility to German 
attack of all our Dominions made it possible to levy, organise, 
and train armies on a scale which even Germany could not 
despise. Therefore when the might of England was thrown into 
the scale against the Germanic Powers it appeared to laymen 
morally certain that their fate was sealed. 

So certain were the Cabinet Ministers and other politicians 
who ruled England at the time that the result of the War would 
rapidly be triumphant for us, that they expected to achieve the 
result by sending an Expeditionary Force of a couple of army 
corps which, if necessary, they would be prepared to reinforce 
as the struggle developed. When the Germans successfully over- 
ran Belgium a suspicion began to arise that things might not 
turn out exactly as they had been planned, but even after the 
first great trial of strength on the frontiers of France had carried 
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the German armies to the suburbs of Paris the statesmen in 
charge of our destinies were still very far from realising the 
nature of the task they had undertaken, or correctly measuring 
the force and guile of their formidable adversary. For the 
purposes of international politics, of strategy, history, and 
diplomacy, Cabinet Ministers, actual and prospective, are not 
only uneducated but are marvellously ignorant of what is going 
on around them. Not only are their energies absorbed in the 
interminable faction strife which goes by the name of Party 
government, but their daily life limits their horizon to a degree 
which prevents them from understanding the Europe they live 
in, the men who rule it, or the motives which impel its rising 
States along the path of expansion and aggression. Neither the 
British Government nor even its technical advisers in the mid- 
summer of 1914 were aware of the relative strength of the 
German and French armies, and it has taken them eighteen 
months of disastrous warfare to realise what every competent 
judge knew from the beginning—namely, that victory over the 
Germanic Empires was quite impossible unless we adopted con- 
scription. ‘The gallant rally of the French Army and people, 
the stubborn and devoted resistance of the Russians, and the 
self-sacrificing zeal of the British volunteers have so far redeemed 
the situation that in spite of our failures in the field of diplomacy 
and our errors in military policy the decision of the struggle still 
hangs in the balance, and the possibility still exists of inflicting 
military defeat on Germany and her allies. 

Although Cabinet Ministers and other politicians have 
received a liberal education in the affairs of State by the progress 
of the War—an education of which they stood sadly in need— 
nevertheless, they still cling to sundry delusions, of which the 
most dangerous, because the most futile, is that Germany will 
succumb by the mere fact of her interrupted intercourse with 
the rest of the world. The power of the German Government, ~ 
the victories of the German armies in the field, and the extent 
of territory which they have overrun have destroyed what chance 
ever existed of starving her people into submission. So long as 
the German armies remain in victorious possession of the rich 
provinces which they have conquered, and so long as German 
territory is shielded from the horrors of war, there is no reason- 
able prospect of the nation failing to support its Government to 
the very end. On the other hand, there is abundant evidence to 
show that a reversal of these conditions, together with the pres- 
sure which our naval blockade is gradually putting upon all classes 
in Germany, would begin to undermine the prestige and authority 
of the Imperial Government, and to strengthen the hands of 
the not inconsiderable proportion of the German people who 
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ardently desire the end of the War. Our final objective, then, 
is clear as daylight—namely, to inflict defeat on the German 
forces, to rid French territory of hostile presence, and in turn 
carry the War on to German soil at the earliest possible moment. 
The most favourable opportunity which presented itself of this 
successful offensive occurred in the midsummer of 1915, when the 
cream of the German army was involved in the critical struggle 
with the Russians many hundreds of miles east of the valley of 
the Meuse. Unfortunately the administrative errors of the British 
Government, its failure to realise the magnitude of the struggle 
at its inception, its obstinate refusal to adopt conscription, which 
was the only logical corollary of its decision to go to war, and its 
lamentable breakdown in the all-important question of providing 
munitions produced the following result. The British Army was 
neither sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently supplied with 
ammunition to play its réle in a great offensive movement until 
the enemy had had time to render his fortified zone almost 
impregnable by prolonged labour, and also to reinforce its garrison 
by troops both from the homeland and detached from the Eastern 
front. ; 
Now it must be admitted that the actual development of the 
War has made it extremely difficult for the enemies of Germany 
to strike where the blow would be the most effective. The 
entrenched zone in Flanders and the North of France, and in 
Lorraine, is held by half as many troops as are besieging it, but 
the task of penetrating that barrier, even if a military possi- 
bility, would be sure to involve losses which the Allied com- 
manders may well hesitate to incur. To demolish this barrier 
by bombarding a small section at a time may be the solution, but 
it will take a long time. To attack the Germans at any point 
south and east of their position in Lorraine would only carry 
the Allied Forces into relatively unimportant parts of German 
or Austrian territory, where the trench warfare would probably 
be resumed under circumstances not particularly favourable for 
the offensive. To make war in the Balkans against Turks and 
Bulgarians is to play the game of the German General Staff by 
wearing out the Allied troops on the satellites of the German 
Empire, while the core of the confederacy remains out of reach 
of attack. This brief review does not comprise all the offensive 
enterprises that might be contemplated by the military advisers 
of the Allied Governments, but any offensive on a grand scale 
involves great risks, and demands a certain superiority on the 
part of the attackers over the defending forces. 

To summarise the situation, the Allies have succeeded in 
assembling forces which are superior in numbers and equal in 
military value to the hosts of the enemy, but owing to the 
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early victories of the Central Empires and to their successes 
in the Balkans the situation has been modified to our disad- 
vantage, so that although they ought not to be able to conquer 
any more European territory or to sweep any fresh neutral State 
into their net, yet, on the other hand, no offensive action on 
a great scale can be undertaken against them which does not 
involve serious risks, and which is not confronted with difficulties 
which would be regarded as insurmountable by commanders of 
average ability. It follows, therefore, that if the Allied Govern- 
ments intend to triumph they cannot afford to carry any un- 
necessary handicaps or to neglect any of the means of victory 
which lie within their reach. But the British Government con- 
tinues to load itself with several such handicaps, and still con- 
tinues to neglect many of the available instruments for achiev- 
ing its purpose. 

The shortcomings which prejudice the prospects of British 
victory are principally of two kinds—that is to say, political and 
military. 

With the political handicap I do not propose to deal at length. 
The prolonged hesitation ‘to make the blockade of the German 
coast and of ports engaged in supplying Germany effective has 
been attributed to the delicate situation with neutral countries, 
and especially with the United States. It cannot be denied that 
the situation presented great difficulty and required the most 
skilful handling, but it may well be doubted whether the ques- 
tion has been properly solved by our Foreign Office. At the 
beginning of the War we were in a position to say in effect to 
the United States ‘You can have our trade or Germany’s, but 
you cannot have both; it is for you to choose which offers you 
the most advantageous commerce under all the circumstances.’ 
A firm and logical attitude from the beginning would probably 
have established the understanding with America which we 
desired, and we are now paying the penalty of the shifty and 
nerveless policy which has paralysed the action of the Navy 
more or less since the outbreak. This failure has of course 
reacted in the most deadly manner against us on land, and has 
in itself been enough to falsify the calculations of our rulers 
when they went to war. 

This weakness of our Government is directly due to its con- 
stitution, which is quite unfit for waging war. Conceding the 
existence of Party government for certain purposes, it is clear 
that the diplomatic relations of the Empire, the control of its 
armed forces, as well as a certain control over its finances, should 
be confided to the representatives of the States which compose 
it by the creation of a Federal Council with adequate powers. 
The present system is no system. It is largely a matter of chance 
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whether a certain policy is adopted or not. Ifthe Right Honour- 
able Jones sees his way to dish the Right Honourable Brown in 
their rivalry for the leadership of the great Liberal (or Conserva- 
tive) Party, he does not hesitate to use his power to cut down 
the Navy or to advocate a bellicose policy, or vice versa. The 
elector is intent on a thousand and one other questions when he 
casts his vote, and the whole scandalous quagmire suggests Poland 
in its decline rather than a virile and healthy State organism. 
It has been, and is, not only a peril to ourselves and our fellow- 
subjects in ‘the Dominions, but a deadly peril to the peace of 
Europe. 

The creation of a Federal Council with an executive depending 
upon it for Imperial diplomacy, war, and finance, might not at 
the present moment produce statesmen with more experience 
or with more knowledge than the leaders of the House of 
Commons. But at any rate they would be free from the fetters 
of party obligations, and if they had the wit to make a judicious 
selection of their technical advisers they would have a better 
chance of defeating the enemy than the Cabinet of Party poli- 
ticians who at every turn are limited by their ‘repugnances,’ by 
their pledges to this or that voting interest, and by their equivocal 
past in the matter of external politics. 

To the stock objection against changing horses in the midst 
of the stream there is at any rate the argument that when any 
given political combination has failed it is time to try a new one. 
The Liberal Cabinet which declared war upon Germany in August 
1914 consisted of men almost without exception devoid of the 
qualities required to govern a State in the throes of European 
war. Certainly the coalition with the Unionists in May 1915 
improved matters somewhat, and the changes which have been 
slowly and reluctantly made during the autumn of 1915 have all 
been to the good, but everyone knows that our machinery of 
government and command, as it at present exists, is not only 
inferior to the corresponding machinery employed by the enemy, 
but, for reasons of party politics, is very inferior to the machinery 
we might create if that handicap were got rid of. No one doubts 
but that the participation on an important scale of the Dominions 
in the present War will necessitate the creation of an executive 
body in which they are represented, not only to control these 
very matters, diplomacy, war, and Imperial finance after the 
War, but also to deliberate upon the final settlement when the 
terms of peace have to be discussed. Why, then, should we 
delay in adopting an inevitable reform until it is too late to serve 
us in waging the War? 

It is indeed surprising that the British Army, as it existed 
when War was declared, and considered as an instrument for 
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accomplishing the task which then faced us, in the first shock 
was able,to render such important services. But with the autumn 
of 1914 came the opportunity for developing its power, for 
eliminating abuses, and for building on new foundations mili- 
tary units which might at any rate benefit by the fact that they 
were constituted for the particular purpose of the War, without 
the traditions and customs which influence an army so strongly, 
and which often are very difficult to change. Before August 
1914 the British Army at best could claim to be what is techni- 
cally called a ‘Colonial Army,’ capable of defending our oversea 
possessions, but unfitted by organisation and the experiences of 
ninety-nine years to take part in European warfare. The gallant 
stand made by the Expeditionary Force in the last week of 
August 1914 glossed over the failures in the domain of strategy 
and tactics which exposed our troops on their first battlefield to 
be crushed by superior numbers. In peace the sub-division of 
our Forces into little garrisons which were rarely, if ever, 
manceuvred in large units, the extraordinary anomalies of organisa- 
tion and administration which had grown up, apparently to 
lighten the severe labours of the War Office staff, but which were 
calculated to impede in the highest degree the efficiency of the 
troops, all constituted so many reasons for the enemy to despise 
our military strength, and consequently to flout our diplomatic 
action. The interchange of diplomatic correspondence is on a 
credit basis; its hard cash consists of battleships and troops, 
and the diplomatist who threatens without being able to strike 
is in the same position as the gentleman who draws a cheque 
which will come back with the legend ‘ Refer to drawer.’ The 
British Government might well be grateful to the British regi- 
ments for their performance at the beginning of the War. That 
is no excuse for its not seizing the opportunity to remedy the 
gross and glaring defects of our military system when it had 
the unprecedented opportunity of raising a great army, with a 
clean slate. 

It would not be just to blame the British military and civil 
authorities because they failed to foresee the fluctuations of this 
wonderful War, for it is clear that even the Germans them- 
selves did not contemplate or foresee a war of entrenchments 
stretching from the North Sea to the Alps. Still less did anyone 
in Europe foresee the astonishing events of the struggle between 
Russia and the Germanic armies. But even as early as Septem- 
ber 1914 it had become evident to competent judges that the 
War would be long and sanguinary, that the result was doubtful, 
and that all our resources would be needed to win. The Govern- 

ement acted like Mr. Lincoln in 1861, when he called out only 
60,000 volunteers to conquer the Confederate States. The same 
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mistake should not have been repeated at so short an interval 
of time. Our Government behaved, generally, as if the War 
might be sharp, but was certain to be short, and, in particular, 
their measures of military reform and organisation were of the 
most slap-dash, amateur, and crude description. 

The paltry scale upon which many of the measures of the 
War Office were taken, the hand-to-mouth expedients, the timid 
devices, and lack of foresight in planning the constitution of 
the New Army would in all probability have been remedied to a 
great extent if a Cabinet representing the Empire and not merely 
the United Kingdom, responsible to the representatives of all the 
Dominions instead of only: to British constituencies, unfettered 
by trades unions and party caucuses, had been the executive. It 
is tolerably certain that broader views would have prevailed and 
a wider horizon would have been embraced. To take a concrete 
instance of the failure of the administration, the creation of the 
Officer Corps of the New Army is perhaps the most striking 
example. The problem presented the greatest difficulties, 
because junior officers did not exist, and senior officers had to be 
collected from men who had retired from the old Army or who 
had had some experience in Volunteers or Militia. But the diffi- 
culty of the task should have imposed the greatest caution and 
the most careful consideration upon the Ministry for War. The 
rapid training of new levies is always possible if a corps of 
officers exists capable of instructing them in peace, of leading 
them in war, and of setting them such an example of military 
spirit and correct conduct that they will acquire in a short time 
the solidarity without which no troops can face heavy losses in 
the field. 

It was above all things most important that the rank and 
status of an officer as such should be preserved and even increased, 
for it is unquestionably better to have five reliable officers in a 
battalion than twenty-five of doubtful competence. The first 
great mistake was to enlist and assemble tens of thousands of 
men in hastily constructed camps all over the country before 
their officers had been chosen or the framework of the regiments 
into which they were to be formed had even been prepared. The 
unavoidable necessity then arose of appointing leaders to this 
inchoate mass of enrolled men. There was, however, no reason 
for departing from the plan observed in Continental armies of 
creating an intermediate rank for candidates for commissions 
between the sergeants and officers. This rank might have been 
denominated subalterns or ensigns (the title is unimportant), and 
could have been invested temporarily with the authority of an 
officer. Premotion to the substantive rank of lieutenant could 
then have been made after due consideration. These subalterns 
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would have been platoon leaders, while the command of com- 
panies could have been reserved for officers. Presumably the War 
Ministry feared that if the men who had enlisted were not imme- 
diately put into camp they would repent of their patriotic decision 
and evade their engagement, but the experience of the last 
eighteen months has clearly demonstrated that nothing of the sort 
was to be feared, and that everything would have been gained by a 
due preparation of the cadres of the new regiments before the 
enlisted men were called up from their homes. Innumerable 
single battalion regiments were created. They were tacked on to 
the old regiments of the line and called service battalions of these 
older units, with whom they had no real connexion whatever. The 
powerful lever of esprit de corps was therefore sacrificed by the 
obvious absurdity of this spurious relationship. Single battalion 
regiments are as obsolete as the arquebus, and imply a technical 
inferiority on the battlefield which has undoubtedly told very 
heavily against us. 

As might have been expected, the crowd of young men of 
unknown antecedents who were suddenly given the authority of 
officers over their companions by hazard, or because they asked 
for it, or because they had not enlisted, or because they knew 
some commanding officer, have not proved an unqualified success. 
Although the majority have zealously tried to learn their duties, 
a dangerously large proportion have been found wanting, and the 
criminal courts continue to show up cases where commissions 
were given without the slightest inquiry as to the fitness of the 
recipient. On the other hand, the device of denominating this 
corps of officers as ‘ temporary ’ is neither logical nor honourable. 
If an officer does aot become an officer with all the privileges 
of the rank by serving in such a war as this, it is hard to say what 
services to the State would entitle him to consider himself a 
real soldier. The very fact of the rank being denominated 
‘temporary’ has belittled its importance and weakened its 
authority. The officers of the New Army are widely known 
among the soldiers as ‘ temporary gents.’ 

Not less glaring than these flaws in the new organisation has 
been the failure of the War Ministry to correct the absurdities 
of promotion by regimental list. Setting aside the vagaries of 
political promotion, which must be debited to our system of Party 
government, the most extravagant anomalies and injustices are 
daily perpetrated by the regimental system of promotion. In- 
numerable instances have occurred of officers reaching the highest 
regimental ranks while serving in training camps at home. On 
the other hand, many officers who have endured the strain of two 
winter campaigns in the trenches are still lieutenants. No attempt 
has been made to regulate the relative rank of Regular officers and 
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New Army officers. Not only is the situation extremely unjust 
to men who have served fifteen or twenty years all over the 
planet, through several campaigns, and have passed every 
imaginable kind of test and examination, to be superseded by 
young men who deigned to accept a commission in the early days 
of the War, but the result has necessarily damaged the Army as 
a fighting machine. Even the occasional peeps’ behind the 
curtain afforded by the official dispatches of Neuve Chapelle, 
Loos, and Suvla Bay prove the point. The private testimony of 
hundreds of officers who return from the Front leaves no doubt 
upon the subject. 

The Department of the War Office to which is confided the 
promotion and appointment of officers is called the Military 
Secretary’s Department. The General Officer who is at the head 
of this Department exercises an almost unlimited power until the 
highest ranks of the Army are reached, and even then his power 
is very great. There is no office in the French Army with 
corresponding authority, but the Emperor himself personally 
exercises it in Germany, with the advice of the Chief of the 
General Staff. In both these systems the most careful precau- 
tions are taken to ensure that justice is done to the officer, and 
that technical ability is recognised in time of peace. No one who 
has studied the events of the present War, and who appreciates 
the relative value of German soldiers and their opponents, can 
doubt that the German victories are entirely due to their method 
of selecting leaders, to the prestige of their officer corps, and to 
the excellence of their machinery for command. Conversely, the 
failures at Neuve Chapelle, Loos, and Suvla Bay were due to 
our inferiority in this all-important respect. It would seem that 
the Military Secretary’s Department attempted to carry out its 
high functions over two million troops on the same scale, and 
with approximately the same executive as it dealt with an army 
of 150 battalions before the War. First appointments to com- 
missions were delegated to the new battalion commanders, who 
filled up their ranks too frequently without even interviewing the 
applicants for commissions, and the deplorable result need sur- 
prise nobody. Defects there were bound to be in the creation 
of a new army, but the failure of this Department in this 
particular respect has been one of those blunders which could and 
should have been avoided, and which will tell very heavily against 
our chances of success unless a stringent scheme of reform is 
adopted without further delay. 

The difficulties which beset the Ministry for War in the 
selection and promotion of the young officers of the New Army 
were not insurmountable, and could have been dealt with by 
nominating boards of officers to interview all applicants for 
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military employment before taking action in the case of any 
individual—the plan, in fact, which works so satisfactorily 
in the Navy. There have been, however, greater difficulties in 
the matter of choosing leaders to command the higher units and 
in choosing their principal staff officers. When the course of 
events compelled Britain to expand six divisions into thirty-six 
the difficulty of finding suitable leaders and staff would have been 
very great even if the old Army had been the best of all possible 
schools for the purpose of instructing officers. Unfortunately 
that was not the case. Promotion to the highest ranks certainly 
had not depended on any single one consideration, but so far 
as professional merit had influenced the choice the qualities 
sought for were entirely those of an administrative order. 
Tactical skill was entirely ignored. Strategy, the statesmanship 
of war, knowledge of the world, of the resources of our own 
country and of other countries, and the understanding of foreign 
armies were never sought for in the aspirant to high office. The 
elect were administrative officials who could with a minimum 
of trouble to Headquarters carry on the time-honoured but 
obsolete routine of the British War Office. 

Out of the second best of the men promoted on this system 
of elimination the Generals and General Staff of the Army which 
set out to chastise Prussianism had to be built up. Not only 
had there been no incentive in the British Service to cultivate 
the knowledge, the character, the habit of thought, and the 
technical skill required by the leader of a modern army, but there 
had been a systematic discouragement to any thing of the kind. 
The heads of departments did not wish any of their junior officers 
to know more of such matters than themselves, and it was literally 
impossible to know less. Such was the principal handicap which 
the British Army carried with it into the field against Germany 
—a handicap which not all the valour of the ranks and zeal of the 
officers could make up for ina hurry. This Army has, however, 
been in the field for eighteen months, which is a long period of 
continuous and severe campaigning. By now it should be 
possible to choose from among the senior regimental officers the 
promising leaders who have demonstrated their superiority in 
the War, and without doubt this has been done to an important 
extent. Unfortunately the chaotic muddle of the promotion 
system, the faulty character of its machinery, and the hostility 
displayed before the War towards students of war have made the 
question unnecessarily complicated. It is especially urgent and 
especially difficult to make the right selections for the highest 
posts, and according to official despatches the disaster of Suvla 
Bay was incurred by the making of wrong selections. 

Vor. LXXIX—No. 469 2m 
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The principal vice of our form of democracy is that no 
individual member of the Government is personally responsible 
when things go wrong. If Sir Ian Hamilton was justified in 
attributing the failure of the Gallipoli Campaign to the wrong 
choice of general officers, the question naturally arises as to who 
was responsible. Theoretically it was the Secretary of State on 
the advice of the Military Secretary. In peace time a selection 
board composed of senior generals assists the Military Secretary 
in filling high appointments, but the supervision of a real chief 
of the Army responsible that the best talent is secured for this 
all-important national purpose no longer exists in our Constitu- 
tion. An inquiry is being loudly demanded by certain politicians 
into the allegations of the Suvla Bay despatch, but everyone 
acquainted with our service knows that such an inquiry would 
produce a colourless decision calculated to leave things precisely 
where they were when such inquiry was convened. 

No paper constitution on earth can secure good government 
in a State whose body politic has become saturated with corrup- 
tion, but though the patriotic upheaval of this War has proved 
that we have not sunk to that depth yet, our people have been, 
and still are, apathetic and supine. Their very virtue of self- 
control and modesty helps the evil, for it is no one’s business to 
make trouble, and criticism is still resented in some quarters, 
though not so generally as before the successive failures of our 
Administration in this War became known by their own admis- 
sions. The creation of a council representing the United 
Kingdom as well as the great British Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the Indian Empire, 
must bring into the life of Imperial government new methods of 
administration and a better system of criticism, both of which 
it so sadly needs. 

As it happens, the Australians and New Zealanders have been 
especially involved in the Gallipoli disasters. They have borne the 
appalling and fruitless loss of precious life without a murmur, for 
they are modestly aware that theirown State machinery could not 
have provided a great army with superior officers of the required 
technical ability. But it must not be supposed that because 
good sense and loyalty have suppressed criticism for the time 
being, deep disappointment and even exasperation have not been 
excited by the events of the War. It is unthinkable that the 
Empire as a whole will in the future entrust its military forces 
and its diplomacy to the Whitehall officials without some pre- 
cautions as to the action of the Executive and its choice of 
military leaders. The only machinery to give effect to the 
national demand for reform in these great departments is a 
consultative body of suitable size chosen from among the rulers 
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of all the Dominions and holding regular session in the capital 
of the Empire to control its chief business—the business that is - 
of peace and war, and the business of financing the Imperial Ser- 
vices. Nor is there any. reason for delaying its creation, since it 
is bound to come into being in the inevitable reconstruction of 
our Constitution after the War. In fact it is already belated by 
many years. The writer still keeps a letter addressed to him 
by the late General Sir Walter Kitchener, brother to the present 
Minister for War, in which he says : 


For Imperial defence we must have a representative body—a Federal 
Council—to arrange the Forces to be kept up by each Colony,! with one 
Commander-in-Chief to command the whole, and all war _ naval 
expenditure to be budgeted for by this Federal Council. 


This letter is dated August 24, 1892. 


Ceci, BATTINE. 


? At a later date he would, of course, have used the word ‘ Dominion.’ 
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VOX POPULI 


A SPECIAL nomenclature is, in the English language, applied to 
all assemblies of living creatures, whether they be animals, birds, 
or insects. We speak of a flock of sheep, a drove of oxen, a herd 
of swine or of deer, a troop of monkeys, a pack of hounds or 
wolves, a school of hippopotami, a covey of partridges, a bevy of 
quail, a gaggle of geese, a wisp of snipe, a hive of bees, a flight of 
locusts, and, according to the old books on venery, we ought to 
speak, although we rarely, if ever, do so, of a skulk of foxes— 
and also of thieves—a pride of lions, a singular of boars, a cete 
of badgers, and a fall of woodcocks. When human beings con- 
gregate together, they are collectively called a crowd. All 
assemblies, whether of men and women or of the brute creation, 
possess certain attributesin common. They are all prone to yield 
to some sudden and irresistible impulse, notably that of Fear. 
Fear is a very potent influence. Primus in orbe deos fecit Timor. 
When acting under any such impulse, they will generally follow 
blindly the example of some individual of the group, not neces- 
sarily an habitual or natural leader, who, for whatsoever reason, 
takes the initiative. _ Anyone who has had experience of deer- 
stalking in the Highlands of Scotland knows what often happens 
when the sense of scent, sight, or hearing gives the alarm to some 
insignificant member of the herd. A hind will cease from 
browsing, lift up her head and gaze fixedly in the direction of 
the apprehended danger. Then, having satisfied that sense of 
curiosity which is common to all crowds, and which is especially 
noticeable in deer and antelopes, she will suddenly start off and 
gallop away carrying the whole herd with her. But if some 
stray stag or hind, after going a short distance, takes it into his 
or her head to stop and look back, all the rest will probably do 
the same, and they will also again be set in motion if anyone 
suddenly decides for himself or herself to continue the flight. 
Soldiers who have seen active service can testify that human 
beings often act in a very similar manner. The bravest troops 
are at times liahle to be seized with panic. During the war in 
New Zealand some sixty years ago, one of the most distinguished 
regiments of the British Army, whilst in the act of attacking a 
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Maori stockade, was seized with panic when some of its officers 
fell, and fled. The adoption of such a course was wholly abnor- 
mal. It was the result of crowd-association and of the tendency 
of every body of men to follow the example set by some one or 
two amongst their number. On the morrow, the men were 
addressed and led again to the attack. The regiment nobly 
vindicated its ancient reputation. The stockade was triumph- 
antly carried. 

If, on the other hand, the action of the individual or of the 
few individuals can be arrested betimes, the impulse of the crowd 
to follow their lead or example can often be checked. A panic at 
a theatre or place of public meeting can and often has been stayed 
by the presence of mind and prompt action of a single individual. 
I have been told, although I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
story, that not long ago, whilst an attack on an enemy’s position 
was proceeding, one soldier turned and began to run away. A 
sergeant close by, recognising that the example might be con- 
tagious, instantly shot him dead. All risk of a panic was thus 
averted. Time was not allowed for the crowd-instinct to awake 
and to operate. 

Sir Martin Conway has produced an extremely interesting and 
instructive book’ on the psychology of crowds, their character and 
behaviour, the emotions by which they are guided, the methods 
by which they may be swayed, and the qualities necessary to those 
who endeavour to sway them. Substantially, Sir Martin’s work 
constitutes a scathing indictment against democracy, crowd- 
power being, in fact, the most potent agent through which Demos 
works. His analysis, able and searching though it is, is distinctly 
one-sided. In order truly to estimate the merits and demerits 
of democratic rule, it is necessary to institute a comparison with 
those of other alternative forms of government, and if this is done 
experience has shown that the balance of advantage lies decidedly 
on the side of democracy. A very acute political observer, Rivarol, 
himself an ardent Royalist, by adopting the comparative method, 
endeavoured even to offer some sort of apology for the excesses 
of the mob during the French Revolution. ‘La populace de 
Paris,’ he said, ‘ et celle de toutes les villes du royaume ont encore 
bien des crimes 4 commettre avant d’égaler les sottises de la cour 
et des grands.’ Nevertheless, all that Sir Martin Conway has to 
say is very well worthy of consideration, more especially at the 
present moment. - If there is one lesson more than another that 
all history teaches, it is that any one principle of government, 
standing alone and carried to excess, is almost certain in the end 


1 The Crowd in Peace and War. By Sir Martin Conway. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1915. 
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to lead to a reaction. Both ancient and modern political thinkers 
have recognised that such is the case, but whereas in ancient times 
the framers of constitutions usually applied themselves to the 
task of discovering some means for curbing democracy, their 
modern successors have more frequently devoted their attention 
almost exclusively to that of devising schemes for limiting the 
exercise of despotic or monarchical power. They have been 
inclined to forget that crowds may be as despotic and arbitrary 
as individuals. The framers of the American Constitution wisely 
struck a mean between the two extremes. They endeavoured, 
and with much success, to establish a Conservative Republic. 
Quite recently, the principles of absolutism have been carried to 
an extreme point. in Germany, with the result that, although 
the Germans have themselves not yet rebelled against the system, 
practically the rest of the world, seeing their own most vital 
interests involved in the issue, have done so. In this country, 
the danger that an absolutist reaction will be fomented by the 
alleged foes of democracy is very slight. The presumed gravity 
of the peril serves, indeed, as a handy instrument by the use of 
which demagogues may inflame the passions of what Sir Martin 
Conway calls ‘crowddom,’ but it is for the most part wholly 
imaginary. It is based on class prejudice, party animosity, and 
ignorance of the English character, of history and of the usual 
course of political evolution. If any peril exists at all, it is rather 
to be found in the fact that democratic principles, if carried to 
excess, may lead to a reaction and to the creation of an 
irresistible cry in favour of entrusting the government of the 
country to a greater extent than at present to the hands of the 
few. Hence, the necessity and desirability of appreciating 
correctly the true nature of crowd-power, the consequences which 
may result from its abuse, and the best means for mitigating 
it before it becomes all-powerful. 

The deep interest which I take in Eastern affairs tempts me 
to digress for a moment from the main subject under discussion 
in order to deal with a side issue raised by Sir Martin Conway 
in the course of his interesting work. He holds that the age of 
the civilisation of any people may be gathered by noticing the 
manners of the lowest classes. ‘ The true measure of civilisation,’ 
he says, ‘is manners.’ He considers that the Germans are the 
worst-mannered people in the world, and he attributes their 
defects in this respect to ‘the fact that they have not been in 
contact with civilisation long enough for good manners to per- 
meate the folk.’ On the other hand, ‘in India good manners are 
practically universal and are as much the prerogative of a sweeper 
as of a Maharaja.’ The same may be said of Bedouins and of 
Egyptians, who are ‘a highly civilised people.’ In fact, the 
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West, being less well-mannered, is generally less civilised than 
the East. But amongst the Western nations there are gradations 
according to the length of time each nation has been in contact 
with true civilisation. ‘The French are more civilised than the 
English, and the Spaniards than the French.’ The residents on 
the other side of the Atlantic ‘are necessarily less civilised than 
those of Europe and Asia.’ 

I am not at present concerned to deal with what appears to 
me to be the manifest fallacy of regarding manners as the best 
general standard by which civilisation in its moral aspects may 
be judged. Nor will I pause to examine whether the unques- 
tionably bad manners for which the people of North Germany 
are now notorious have their origin in ethnological causes or 
whether, as I am inclined to think, they are rather due to the 
fact that a people, naturally kindly and no more inclined to be 
discourteous than others, have been brutalised and morally 
degraded by the long course of teaching to which they have been 
subjected by an absolutist Government and its agents. But I 
should like to say something about Sir Martin Conway’s views 
upon the manners and civilisation of the East. 

There is often manifested in the West a tendency to depreciate 
unduly the moral qualities displayed by Easterns. We have 
heard so much of the cruel acts committed by various despotic 
Oriental rulers, of Armenian and Adana massacres, and of such- 
like things, that we are sometimes inclined to rush to the con- 
clusion that Easterns are naturally cruel. Not only is this un- 
true, but I believe it to be the exact reverse of the truth. The 
acts of Oriental cruelty and oppression which have at times horri- 
fied the civilised world are those of individuals, or at most of 
small classes. They are not the outcome of any general popular 
sentiment, nor do they represent in its proper light the true 
character of Easterns. The ordinary Eastern of the lowest 
classes—and it is to these mainly that Sir Martin Conway directs 
our attention—is unthinking and highly emotional. He is liable 
to sudden bursts of passion, and when under the influence of 
passion he at times commits acts of which he often subsequently 
repents. But he is not by any means naturally or habitually 
cruel. On the contrary, he is kind to his neighbours, very hos- 
pitable, and eminently charitable. Islam raises alms-giving to 
the dignity of a religious act. I believe I am right in saying 
that in no Eastern country has the enactment of a Poor Law 
been found necessary. The Koran specifically condemns cruelty 
to animals. So also do the Hindoo and the Buddhist religions. 
In point of fact, Easterns are generally less cruel to animals than 
the inhabitants of many European countries. These are clear 
indications of the existence of sentiments on which the moral 
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code of any true civilisation should rest. Moreover, I agree with 
Sir Martin Conway in thinking that an Indian ryot, an Egyptian 
fellah, or—more especially—a nomad Bedouin will generally be 
better-mannered than an English navvy or a French peasant. 
But when I am told that on that account the Egyptians, as a 
body, are really more civilised than the French or than my own 
countrymen and countrywomen, I cannot help asking myself 
whether, during the whole of the quarter of a century and more 
that I passed amongst them, I was or was not in a dream. It 
‘all depends on what is meant by manners, and what importance 
should be attached to them. If it is intended to convey that a 
slight superficial polish, accompanied not unfrequently with a 
strong tinge of subserviency and often absent when that sub- 
serviency can safely be cast aside, is a real proof of the posses- 
sion of high moral qualities, and therefore constitutes conclusive 
evidence of the prevalence of true civilisation, all I can say is 
that my personal experience does not lead me to draw any such 
inference or to indulge in any such sweeping generalisation. But 
if manners are defined, as I think they should be defined, as 
comprehending not merely outward conformity to a few conven- 
tional customs, but also a spirit of unselfishness and a willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for others, then I maintain that, generally 
speaking, Westerns, in spite of occasional awkwardness in act 
and language, display those qualities to a greater extent than 
Easterns. 

To return, however, to the main question under discussion, 
it is to be noted that Sir Martin Conway states that a crowd 
has emotions but no intellect. It must either accept or reject 
opinions and proposals en bloc. It cannot think, or, if it does 
so at all, it only, as Ruskin put it, ‘thinks by infection.’ An 
American writer, Mr. G. S. Lee, has said that the ‘ typical 
modern man ’ thinks on occasions, but that ‘ it takes ten thousand 
men to make him do so.’ Moreover, a crowd is tyrannical. It 
deeply resents any attempt on the part of any one of its members 
to rise superior to its own feelings and prejudices. ‘The business 
of every crowd is to change free individuals into crowd-units.’ 
It also strongly resents freedom of speech in any sense opposed 
to its own views. Crowd-pressure, whatever be the nature of 
the crowd, is of immense potency. Only a small number of 
individuals have sufficient moral courage and are sufficiently 
independent to free themselves from its influence. 

That there is much truth in these views cannot be doubted, 
but they do not perhaps embody the whole truth. The tyranny 
exercised by a crowd, as exemplified, for instance, by the action 
of the Trades Unions, is one of the worst and most sinister 
features which characterise modern democracy, and it is most 
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unfortunately brought to bear in a manner which is not only very 
unjust to individuals, but is also calculated to impair national 
efficiency and to undermine national character. The tendency 
of democracy is to produce a dull and uniform level of mediocrity. 
Superiority on the part of any individuals is resented and regarded 
with extreme jealousy. The principle of equality is carried to 
such an excess as to quench any wish to recognise the claims of 
conspicuous merit. I can give from my personal experience 
a@ somewhat striking instance in point. In the course of an 
important Railway Arbitration case in which I was engaged, 
evidence was elicited which led me to the conclusion that the 
drivers of the fast express trains, who occupy positions of great 
responsibility which call for the exercise of nerve and of a high 
degree of intelligence, were underpaid. I suggested that their 
pay should be raised and, if I recollect rightly, this was eventually 
done, but the opposition to the proposal did not come, as might 
naturally have been supposed, from the employers on whom an 
additional charge would have been thrown, but from the repre- 
sentatives of the men, who resented any distinction being made 
between the least and the most efficient of their number. Ideas 
of this sort obviously tend to crush out any spirit of emulation, 
and are thus opposed to the interests both of individuals and of 
the nation considered as a whole. 

Sir Martin Conway in no way exaggerates the influence of 
crowd-pressure. It is shown in the most trivial, as also in the 
most important acts of social and political life. What school- 
boy or undergraduate would dare to violate any of the petty 
unwritten laws which regulate collegiate life? Is there a peer 
to be found who would venture to take his seat on the red benches 
of the House of Lords in any costume not sanctioned by the 
custom of that august assembly? Crowd-pressure dominates the 
whole of English political life. It constitutes the very essence 
of the party system. It not unfrequently obliges its victims to 
speak and to vote contrary to their own convictions. It received, 
as Sir Martin Conway very truly observes, a striking illustration 
in the hasty and, when superficially considered, almost 
unanimous enactment of the Old Age Pension Act, although a 
large number—probably the majority—of thinking men held that 
the measure was in many respects very defective, and that it 
required much further consideration before it should have been 
allowed to become law. 

In dealing with matters of this sort, each of us is, I conceive, 
tempted to arrive at conclusions based on his own personal 
experience. I venture, therefore, to give a somewhat remarkable 
instance of the effect produced by crowd-pressure to which I can 
personally testify. In 1884, the late Lord Northbrook undertook 
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@ mission to Egypt. He was accompanied by a distinguished 
Indian judge, who was a staunch Moslem, but who, having 
imbibed the ideas current at the Alighur College, wished to 
harmonise Moslem law and custom with modern requirements. 
It was hoped that this very able gentleman, who was by no 
means a root-and-branch reformer, but was animated by dis- 
tinctly conservative sentiments, would be able to reconcile the 
Egyptians to the adoption of certain reforms in their own judicial 
system. He was placed in communication with the leading 
Ulema of Cairo. They were, in the first instance, enchanted 
with his learning, his high-flown Koranic Arabic, and his 
thorough acquaintance with the laws and traditions of Islam. 
But when he suggested that, although the Sacred Law of Islam 
was immutable, it could perfectly well be interpreted by any 
class of Mohammedans and even by infidels, they lifted up their 
hands in horror and fled from his presence. His arguments 
were absolutely irrefutable. No attempt was made to answer 
them. But arguments were of no avail. The crowd-pressure 
was too strong to admit of their obtaining a hearing. The result 
was that the two sides of the controversy parted with mutual 
repulsion, and that the very intelligent and well-meaning Indian 
reformer assured me that the Egyptian Ulema were the most 
ignorant and prejudiced set of people whom he had ever met. 

Women at times show greater courage than men in braving 
crowd-pressure by the violation of social conventions. The ladies 
who first rejected riding in the side-saddles which had been in 
use for some three centuries, having been first introduced, as 
I think I have read, by Catherine de Medici, constitute a case 
in point. Their example has now been followed by a goodly 
number of their sisters. To quote again from my personal experi- 
ence, I have always thought that the few Eastern ladies who 
are bold enough to cast off the seclusion of the harem or zenana 
and mix in general society display a very remarkable degree of 
independence of thought and action, for in this instance they are 
exposed, not merely to a charge of eccentricity, but also to a 
slur on their characters. A very distinguished Egyptian lady 
who had acted in this manner once asked me to arrange that 
she should meet the then Egyptian Prime Minister, Riaz Pacha, 
who was a man of high character but a staunch conservative 
in all matters connected with Moslem customs. With some 
difficulty, I arranged that both should dine at my house. The 
meeting was a complete failure. It in no way tended to produce 
mutual esteem or friendship. 

In dealing with the intolerance of a crowd to listen to argu- 
ments which run counter to its own feelings, Sir Martin Conway 
appears to me somewhat to exaggerate. Every public speaker 
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must, indeed, almost of necessity flatter his audience to a certain 
extent. Isocrates, who could speak with authority on the subject, 
complained that the Athenians were wont to drive from the plat- 
form all speakers whose advice did not tally with their own 
preconceived views, and some twenty-two centuries later, Goethe, 
who was not an orator but a keen observer of human nature, 
dwelt on much the same theme. My own experience in address- 
ing large crowds is perhaps not sufficiently great to enable me 
to generalise with confidence, but so far as it goes I should say 
that crowds in this country are generally animated by the English 
spirit of fair play, that they rather admire the moral courage 
of anyone who will stand up and, provided, of course, the language 
used is courteous and considerate, tell them even unpalatable 
truths, and that they are tolerant in listening to the expression 
of opinions which they do not share. A few years ago, I was 
pleading the cause of the House of Lords before an hostile 
audience in a large manufacturing town situated in the North 
of England. They listened to my remarks very attentively and 
courteously, but in complete silence, until I happened to observe 
that I did not owe my own seat in the House to the fact that 
I was the son of my father, but that I had been created a peer. 
I was loudly cheered. The crowd evidently wished to show 
that they felt no personal animosity to myself and that they 
only objected to the principle of heredity. I then seized the 
opportunity and said that, in spite of its theoretical defects, it 
would be a mistake to condemn the principle too strongly, as 
‘there was perhaps something in it.’ Angry cries at once arose, 
and the question was asked ‘ What is there in it?’ ‘ Well,’ I 
replied, ‘there’s the King (Edward the Seventh) in it.’ 
The whole audience at once cheered vociferously. They saw 
that my interrogator had gone too far and that I had scored 
@ point. 

It is, of course, essential in dealing with a crowd to address 
to them arguments which they can easily appreciate and to use 
language which they can readily understand. On one occasion 
being, equally with Sir Martin Conway, interested in the psycho- 
logy of crowds, I thought that, by way of experiment, I would 
give them a really fine utterance of an English poet. I was 
speaking of the necessity of maintaining a strong Navy, and 
I quoted Swinburne’s lines : 


All our past comes wailing in the wind 
And all our future thunders in the sea. 


The experiment was a complete failure. The quotation did not 
in the least interest my audience. I never tried anything of 
the kind again. It requires, indeed, a genuine orator, such as 
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Lord Rosebery or Lord Curzon, who possesses the Ciceronian 
qualities of being able not only to inform and to please but also 
‘vehemently to move’ his audience, to manipulate hazardous 
crowd-persuading implements of this nature. 

As, under democratic pressure, the influence of the crowd 
increases, so does the necessity of devising some check on its 
tyranny acquire greater importance and prominence. Such a 
check is to be found in the creation of a strong, efficient, and 
intelligent Second Chamber. Whatever may be the powers con- 
ferred on such a Chamber, it would certainly fail to ensure the 
main object for which it exists if its mode of election were 
identical with that of any popular representative institution. In 
that case, it would, as Sir Martin Conway very truly points out, 
be merely ‘a second crowd-chamber.’ In spite of the heavy 
blow dealt to the House of Lords when the Parliament Bill 
was passed, I am by no means one of those who think that that 
institution, even as at present composed, is either necessarily 
moribund or incapable of exercising a very salutary influence on 
public affairs. A great deal depends on the peers themselves— 
on their assiduity in attendance, and on the manner in which 
they exercise such powers as still remain to them. But it would 
‘be a mistake to suppose, as Sir Martin Conway seems to think, 
that even in a Second Chamber, whatever be its composition, 
the individual will be altogether free from crowd-pressure. Such 
is by no means the case. The House of Lords, although a 
different kind of crowd from that which forms the subject of 
Sir Martin Conway’s comments, is none the less itself a crowd, 
all the more so now that its numbers’ have been greatly 
and, I think, unduly swollen. Its members are liable to the 
pressure of the crowd to which they belong. It is perfectly well 
known that without that pressure a good many peers who, as 
I think, made the fatal mistake of throwing out the Budget of 
1909, would have voted differently. On the other hand, experi- 
ence has shown that the crowd-pressure can at times be suc- 
cessfully resisted. The fact that a sufficient number of Unionist 
peers separated themselves from their party and thus enabled 
the Parliament Bill of 1911 to become law, testifies to the accuracy 
of this statement. 

Turning to the description of those who influence crowds, 
Sir Martin Conway divides them into two categories—namely, 
crowd-compellers and crowd-exponents. The crowd-compeller, 
as the name implies, is the man who does not follow but who 
guides the crowd. The crowd-exponent is he who is quick to 
appreciate the wishes and feelings of the crowd, who at once 
adopts them as his own, and who gives them back to the source 
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whence they sprung in language which is easily comprehensible 
and appropriate to the wishes and intelligence of his audience. 

Mr. Gladstone was both a redoubtable crowd-compeller and 
@ very assimilative crowd-exponent. In the former capacity he 
converted the greater part of the Liberal crowd from Anti-Home 
Rule to Home Rule opinions. In the latter capacity he associated 
himself at the close of his career with a vigorous campaign 
instituted on behalf of those whom he was wont to call ‘ the 
masses’ against ‘the classes.’ Mr. Parnell and Lord Beacons- 
field were also crowd-compellers. The latter ‘ educated his party,’ 
and forced on them a Reform Bill which was highly distasteful to 
well-nigh the whole of the Conservative crowd. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was another instance of an eminent crowd-compeller. 
By careful organisation and by a few speeches or, it may even 
be said without much exaggeration, by a single speech—that 
delivered at Birmingham on the 15th of May 1903—he per- 
suaded the Conservative Free Trade crowd to become Protec- 
tionist. ‘The individual Conservative who adhered to the views 
he had held for a lifetime became a party-pariah if he refused to 
change them.’ Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, is eminent 
as the greatest crowd-exponent in English public life at the 
present time. 

We are now witnesses of what is probably the greatest feat 
in the direction of crowd-compulsion recorded in history. But it 
has been the work not of an individual, or even of a few. indi- 
viduals, although the Treitschkes, Bernhardis, and others sowed 
the seed, but of the most powerful and carefully prepared 
political organisation that the world has ever known. Up to the 
last moment before war was declared the whole German Press 
flattered the English, expressed the fullest confidence in their 
neutrality, and were loud in their praises of the statesmanlike 
efforts made by Sir Edward Grey to preserve the peace of Europe. 
Then the inevitable blow fell. In the twinkling of an eye all 
was changed. The whole Teutonic air resounded with cries of 
‘Gott strafe England.’ Sir Edward Grey was denounced as the 
moving spirit in a conspiracy to attack and to humble Germany. 
Every explanation or palliation of England’s conduct was scouted 
and disbelieved. Mendacity was rampant. Not a voice was 
heard on the other side. Practically the whole German nation 
had their opinions dictated to them, and blindly accepted the 
truth of everything that they were told. Never did a skilful band 
of crowd-compellers achieve so signal a triumph. ‘A Neutral 
Correspondent’ of The Times, writing on the 27th of May 1915, 
bore emphatic testimony to the extreme difficulty of resisting 
the influence of the crowd-pressure which was thus exerted. 
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Sir Martin Conway quotes the following passage from his letter. 
It is well worthy of repetition : 


The cumulative effect upon me of this constant suggestion, with its 
well-calculated variation in the films of the cinemas and in the periodical 
literature, was such that I seemed gradually to lose my individuality and 
to become merged in the German mass. If it was not possible for me to 
react against it, what chance has a German, no matter how sceptically 
disposed, of acquiring a true perspective? It was with a sense of relief, 
as of the passing of a nightmare, that I crossed the border, and found 
a freer atmosphere and neutral associations in Switzerland. 


After allowing for what seems to me to be some exaggerations 
and fallacies in Sir Martin Conway’s otherwise very lucid and 
accurate analysis of crowds and their leaders, what are the main 
conclusions to be drawn from a consideration of the whole 
subject? They appear to me to be twofold. 

In the first place, every endeavour should be made through 
the agencies of education, enlightened Press comments, and the 
utterances of individuals who have gained the ear of the public, 
to increase the number of crowd-units who have acquired suffi- 
cient independence of thought to form their own opinions and to 
shake off the influence of crowd-pressure. It is also very greatly 
to be hoped that, when the War is over, the question of pro- 
viding some effective check on the tyranny, formerly exercised 
and now only temporarily suspended, by the Trades Unions on all 
who are not prepared to conform to their views, will be taken 
seriously in hand. It is a mere mockery to call a man free if 
he does not enjoy complete liberty to dispose of the labour of his 
own hands in any manner which he may consider fit. 

More important than this, however, is it to do all that is 
possible to diminish the influence of crowd-exponents and to 
increase that of such crowd-compellers as are capable of guiding 
or compelling the crowd to move in the right directions. The 
influence of the mere crowd-exponent is almost always per- 
nicious. ‘The crowd,’ Sir Martin Conway very truly says, ‘is 
not caught by the demagogue, but the demagogue is caught by 
the crowd.’ The result is that he merely re-echoes and exag- 
 gerates all that is worst in crowd-influence and crowd-prejudice. 

It is otherwise in the case of the crowd-compeller. It cannot 
be doubted that Parliamentary institutions necessarily engender 
a tendency to enhance and exaggerate the importance of oratorical 
powers. The application of the principle which Juvenal satirised— 
Si Fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul—may at times lead to 
important national destinies being entrusted to a rhetorician 
whose whole political stock-in-trade consists in his rhetoric. For- 
tunately, however, for the well-being of our country, it has more 
frequently been found that some of our finest orators have also 
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been some of our most capable statesmen. However this may 

be, we cannot escape from the power of oratory. Democracy 
involves the creation of crowd-power, and the existence of crowd- 
power almost necessitates the birth of crowd-compellers. Their 
responsibility is very great. An eminent living politician once 
said to me that there were three important points connected with 
a speech—viz. (1) who spoke, (2) how he spoke, and (3) what he 
said—and that the third point was by far the least important of 
the three. Much the same thing was, according to La Bruyére, 
said by Nicole, a French moralist of the seventeenth century : 
‘Ce n’est pas la vérité qui persuade les hommes, ce sont ceux qui 
la disent.’ The crowd, in fact, is often influenced more by per- 
sonal authority than by argument. In spite of Sir Martin 
Conway’s rather gloomy forecast, we need not despair of the 
future of English democracy if only the crowd-compellers or, as 
I should in more homely language be inclined to call them, the 
leaders, rise to the occasion and have the courage to lead the 
crowd in the directions indicated by patriotism, by sound states- 
manship, and by a high sense of morality. The rise of such 
leaders is probably the greatest public need of the day. 

The instability, the folly and the vagaries of crowds have, 
from time immemorial, served as the facile butt for the shafts 
of the satirist. Voltaire said : ‘Quand les hommes s’attroupent, 
leurs oreilles s’allongent,’ and Chamfort, whose caustic wit 
rivalled that of Voltaire, asked ‘Combien de sots faut-il pour faire 
un public?’ Even Rousseau, who, far from being a satirist of 
democracy, was the great apostle of the sovereignty of the people, 
spoke of ‘ the blind multitude.’ It is no part of the business of 
statesmen or practical politicians to indulge in useless lament over 
the inevitable. They have to accept the facts of political life as 
they stand and to make the best of them. Crowds are a necessary 
concomitant of democratic institutions. They cannot be sup- 
pressed, but by courageous and skilful treatment they may be 


controlled and guided. 
CROMER. 
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THE CRY FOR AUTHORITY IN FRANCE 


It has been the difficult task of the present writer to be compelled 
by circumstances for many years to point out to foreign readers 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of his own country, and at the 
same time to keep alive the sympathies which he knew to exist 
for France, to strengthen hope while he seemed to be sowing 
uncertainty. He has to do it once more. While the average 
Englishman imagines that everything is for the best on the other 
side of the Channel, he has to speak of conflicting opinions, if not 
of divisions, he has to throw light on situations which one would 
be tempted to leave dark or doubtful, and, as usual, his conclusions 
will be almost sanguine, because in this country the unseen 
reality is generally sound in spite of appearances. _ 

During the past months, but more particularly during the 
past five or six weeks, the French Press and the French Chamber 
(not the Senate) have been full of irritation, frequently of violence. 
We have heard it repeated that there is no authority, no govern- 
ment in France; that people who ought to take their responsi- 
bilities shirk them from lack of clear vision or decision ; Ministers 
are said to be the dupes of a bureaucracy which they ought to treat 
as their servant, not their master; the presence of the enemy 
at Noyon, fifty short miles from Paris, the failures of our attempts 
at breaking his lines, the apparent loss of time during almost a 
year and a half have been charged not to bad luck, or to the 
superior preparation of Germany, but to hesitancy on our side; 
finally, after a few months’ wavering during which he seemed 
to be making up his mind, one man at least, M. Clemenceau, 
traced the responsibility of this stagnation to the supreme 
authority, both civil and military. Meanwhile another section of 
the Press and another section of the Chamber—the majority, in 
truth—would reply that there would be less complaint of the 
weakness of the Government if the Government were not 
weakened by the harassing attacks of its enemies ; that division in 
the presence of the Germans is a poor method for beating them ; 
that it is shameful to exaggerate inferiorities when so much has 
already been mended which it might have taken years to reform ; 
M. Clemenceau was attacked in his turn : for, after all, his friends, 
if not himself, were responsible for the Two-Year Service Law, 
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and who was in office in the years 1906-1909, when the Military 
Budgets of France were reduced almost by half, while the corre- 
sponding Budgets in Germany rose with striking rapidity? 

Remedies were suggested. With M. Clemenceau and his 
friends it was a reinforcement of Parliamentary authority: based 
on the doctrine of the sovereignty of the national representation ; 
with the champions of the Government it was an invitation to the 
existing authorities to prorogue Parliament, as is done everywhere 
in Europe except here, and, if necessary, to get rid of factious 
members in Cromwellian fashion; Parliamentarians and anti- 
Parliamentarians are unanimous in advocating sanction; the 
merciless denunciation and punishment of laxity and even 
stupidity ; the words ‘ firmness,’ ‘ decision,’ and ‘ authority’ are 
constantly repeated in this country where the last word used to 
vex the ears as a substitute for tyranny, and the word ‘order’ 
itself had come to awaken mistrust as vaguely connoting limits 
to the citizen’s liberty. 

And what.did the country do? The country, as usual, listened 
without manifesting much emotion. Secretly it is, as it has 
always been, for deeds against talk, and for the strong hand 
against mere oratory, but the French will always love theories and 
fresh starts, the reconsideration of the past, and what they think 
should be new departures. There was an uncomfortable feeling 
at the notion that all this uproar was heard at Noyon, but it was 
counterbalanced by the certainty that after this many by-gones 
must really be by-gones. The reappearance of Parliamentary 
self-confidence, oddly represented by M. Clemenceau, is a com- 
paratively recent development. At the beginning of the War the 
Chamber was no favourite ; the scandal of the Caillaux affair was 
attached to its name, and the Deputies felt it. There was 
grandeur, it is true, in the outburst of patriotism which at a few 
hours’ notice fused all parties into the party of France, but this 
was not enough to reconcile the country to the idea of being ruled 
in war as in peace by its so-called representatives ; the Parliament 
vanished as the Army stepped forth, and the true leaders hence- 
forth were the Cabinet and the Headquarters Staff. 

This was so much a matter of course that not a single Senator 
or Deputy suggested an extraordinary session. The same spirit 
of self-effacement—or ought it to be called discipline ?—had been 
noticeable in other emergencies : in 1905 and 1906, during the 
eventful months following the Tangier demonstration, while 
M. Rouvier adjusted difficulties one suspected without quite 
realising them amid universal silencé ; in 1908, during the dis- 
turbances in the wine-growing districts; two years after, during 
the postal and railway strikes; finally in 1911, at- the time of the 
Agadir incident. Then, as now, the criticalness of the hour had 
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made wisdom a necessity. So the Deputies and Senators accepted 
the prorogation of Parliament as the Press had accepted the cen- 
sorship ; it never occurred to them that their presence and the 
possibility for the Government to take their advice might be of 
any real use. 

In little more than three weeks—the longest weeks, it is true, 
that a nation ever lived—the battle of Charleroi came as a shock 
to the strongest optimism, and almost immediately the invasion 
followed. Yet, there were no signs that Parliament was anxious 
to take some of the burden on its own shoulders ; all that has been 
heard of an intervention of certain politicians was in a direction 
which had better not be mentioned. In another fortnight the vic- 
tory of the Marne changed the aspect of events, the figure of Joffre 
rose in heroic proportions, and if the members of the Cabinet in 
far-away Bordeaux appeared dwarfed by the comparison, it is no 
injustice to say that the members of the Chamber were completely 
lost to view. 

M. Clemenceau has narrated with great bitterness how 
President Poincaré, the Premier Viviani, and M. Deschanel, the 
President of the Chamber, took a mean advantage of some clause 
in the Parliamentary regulations to reduce the national represen- 
tation, at any rate the few members of it who were present at 
Bordeaux, to a nominal share in the management of the country’s 
affairs. He may have told the truth ; at all events, he was alone 
to protest, and even those in behalf of whom he is now supposed 
to have raised his voice saw the suppression of his paper with 
equanimity. The Chamber as a whole was sensible, and it is 
not the fault of the historian, but that of many inferior Parlia- 
ments which had come before, if there is a veiled reproach of 
pusillanimity in this praise of having been sensible. 

This situation might have remained unaltered till the end of 
the War, if the successful defence by French and Foch of the 
Yser lines had not brought the relief in which we have been 
living since, and given everybody the certitude that the War was 
entering on a new stage the duration of which was not to be fore- 
seen. The Government returned from Bordeaux to Paris, the 
country became comparatively accustomed to the vicinity of the 
enemy, and gradually the old atmosphere was felt again. The 
Deputies in Bordeaux lived in chance lodgings, met in an 
inconvenient building, and had no intercourse with newspapers 
except through special correspondents. In Paris they found their 
familiar haunts, the temptations of the lobby, the proximity of 
the newspaper offices : in short, a milieu full of dangerous echoes 
and of active microbes. It would have been impossible for them 
to stay satisfied behind the scenes where for forty years they have 
occupied the centre of the stage. 

Subjects for conversation and for critical remarks were not 
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wanting. Largely through the fault of improvident Parliaments. 
—the present one as much as its predecessors—proofs of dis- 
organisation and of insufficient makeshifts were visible every- 
where. There was the munitions scandal, and there was the 
Sanitary Service scandal; there was shirking in plenty though 
the shirkers wore the uniform, and most of these shortcomings 
could be traced to the impossibility for the Minister of War to 
do alone the work which to-day four men find it difficult to accom- 
plish. At the same time the development of the Balkan situation 
had become almost comically painful, and M. Delcassé, who was 
responsible for it, was fast losing the benefit of his successes in 
the past. Yet criticism was impossible as the Press was 
not free and Parliament did not meet. The consequence 
was soon apparent in a daily growing agitation, and in fretful 
intrigues which ramified—once more according to M. Clemenceau 
—into the Cabinet itself. M. Viviani, it is a well known 
fact, is more of an orator than a statesman, and his resolu- 
tions are not on a par with his speeches, which, naturally ornate, 
become easily forcible. Personally he belongs to the Radical- 
Socialists, that group in the whole Chamber in which ‘ republican 
discipline’ is the most tyrannical; he found himself compelled 
to profess deep respect for Parliament, to state that it had never 
been the intention of Government to keep the Chamber outside 
the administration, and to give proofs of his sincerity in the 
creation of a modus vivendi, which deserves a brief description, 
as it is at present the characteristic feature of our Parliamentary 
organisation. 

The Chambers—M. Viviani said—could not sit permanently,* 
but the Government was anxious to secure their ready assistance, 
and this collaboration could be made easy by the presence, even 
during recesses, of the ‘ grandes commissions.’ These commis- 
sions (war, finance, foreign affairs), numbering each thirty-three 
members, were therefore to be constantly at the Ministers’ elbow, 
they could not be dismissed, and their power was to be con- 
siderable. In fact the Premier stated that, whether Parliament 
sat or not, they might send missions on special investigations even 
to the zone of military operations, and they might summon the 
Ministers to hear their explanations when they thought it advis- 
able. Their proceedings were to be secret. 

Having thus obviated the danger of being thrown out by a 
sudden outburst of Parliamentary rebelliousness, the Viviani- 
Briand Cabinet survived a little while in its old form; then, 
after having eased the ship by getting rid of M. Delcassé and 
M. Millerand, it resigned, and reappeared almost immediately as 
the Briand-Viviani Government. 

1 As a matter of fact there has been no recess for nearly a year. 
2n2 
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The history of such vicissitudes is inevitably full of littlenesses 
and egotisms which make them despicable. Yet it is also made 
up of generous impulses, and they were not lacking in this case. 
The French Chamber, with all its apparent levity and ill-breeding, 
is the victim of an inferior tradition rather than its support : 
patriotism and an honest desire for improvement belong to it 
quite as much as caprice and thoughtlessness. After the trans- 
formation of the Cabinet there was a feeling of relief and hope, 
and an evident eagerness to help the new men in their work. 
The whole Press during a few days joined in one great Macte 
animo! which meant that unlimited freedom could easily be left 
to the Government again, and universal approbation welcomed 
the remark that almost at the beginning of his declaration 
M. Briand had spoken of possible sanctions. M. Humbert, in 
the Journal, mentioned the guillotine as the only effective means 
of rousing the dormant energies of the bureaucracy, and this cue 
was taken all round without one protest. 

Properly analysed the cry ‘Govern boldly and punish 
severely!’ which sounds as an invitation to set up a dictature, 
meant ‘Do what you please but rid us of the Germans!’ The 
good Government at the present moment must be the Government 
which not only does all it can but does it successfully. Public 
opinion, of course, is patient. The French have shown in the 
last nineteen months the wonderful capacity for patient suffering 
which is in my opinion their chief if generally ignored characteris- 
tic. But the nation, let it be repeated for the thousandth time, 
is different from its representatives. Tbe man in the street with 
his son at the Front, or coming back from the Front himself, 
realises the difficulty of making up in a few months for a lack of 
preparation which lasted decades, and his patience gives him a 
right to be indulgent. It is not so in political spheres where 
impatience is the rule. This contradiction accounts for the situa- 
tion in which the Briand Cabinet has appeared to be in little more 
than a few weeks after its formation. 

Its weak point—being a coalition Cabinet-—is its numbers. 
No effort has been made in Paris as in London to remedy the 
danger of twenty-odd people taking part in the administration. 
But there was a great novelty from the first in its composition, 
viz. the presence of two specialists for the two posts which 
demand the most specialisation, the Foreign Affairs and the War 
departments. M.Cambon and General Galliéni are two eminent 
men: the despatches of the former during the year which pre- 
ceded the war, and the published orders of the latter in the initial 
stage of the battle of the Marne, leave no doubt of their capacity 
for judgment and action. M. Cambon’s work in the Cabinet is 
naturally unknown to us, and we can only go by reliable hearsay 
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to affirm that it is satisfactory. It is not so with General Galliéni. 
A collection of clippings recording his circulars or his declarations, 
in several cases his sanctions—those sanctions which were de- 
manded so clamorously—is a tangible monument of his activity, 
and it takes a keensightedness near akin to the carping spirit to 
find fault with what he has done.sofar. So, judging it by its two 
principal members, the Briand Cabinet is sound. 

Of the Premier himself it may be said that he has more 
intelligence than energy. He sat down rather than fell the last 
time he went out of office; but it speaks for his acumen that 
more than a year ago we could distinguish, through the blanks 
of an article in the Cri de Paris, that he stood for an armed 
intervention in the Balkans, which would probably have been 
more effective than M. Delcassé’s diplomacy. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that no Government could 
be better fitted for intelligent and forcible action than the present 
one. In fact it is supported by an overwhelming majority in the 
Press, ranging from Radical to Royalist papers. Yet we still 
hear the cry for a Government that will govern, we hear the 
same complaints about the fear which some people show of 
taking their responsibilities. M. Cambon is never mentioned, 
except in private conversations; General Galliéni is already 
covered with dust from the political arena, and recently he had 
to leave the Chamber in disgust at the coarse insults of a Socialist 
Deputy. As for M. Briand, he is spoken of as the invertebrate 
representative of an amorphous Cabinet. Has anything hap- 
pened? Certainly there have beer? questions asked in the Cham- 
ber concerning the state of French aviation, certain extravagant 
contracts signed by General Galliéni’s predecessor, and the use 
made of military overseers; deficiencies have been pointed out, 
and the appearance of a Zeppelin over Paris seemed to bear 
out the criticisms brought against the Flying Service. But the 
Under-Secretary for Aviation was not chosen by M. Briand, and 
General Galliéni is not responsible for what M. Millerand may 
have tolerated. As a matter of fact, the least acquaintance with 
the political background enables us to enumerate the opponents 
of the Cabinet, to ascertain their motives, and to discern their 
real significance ; and what do we find? That a handful of men 
who came back from Bordeaux dissatisfied with M. Viviani 
because he had done without Parliament when, indeed, there 
was no Parliament, are as dissatisfied with M. Briand for trying 
to ‘govern,’ as the Parliament invites him to do; only their 
voices rising from the sonorous emptiness of the Chamber are 
heard as a loud gramophone in a quiet street, and we are so 
used to see bootless political changes follow on such demonstra- 
tions that the noise makes us nervous. 
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I said above that the champion of Parliamentary authority, 
as set up against the authority of Government, with the accom- 
paniment of an everlasting recommendation of authority in 
general, is M. Clemenceau. In fact, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the whole situation, the whole problem of where power 
ought to be, is summed up in the antagonism between this well- 
known politician and his enemies at present in office. 

M. Clemenceau is now seventy-five years old, but he does 
not know it, and indulges in daily witticisms at the expense of 
the three or four members of the Government who are his 
seniors. He writes his three columns in L’Homme Enchainé 
every day, and finds time for a great deal of committee work, 
and for unrecorded social or political intercourse withal. He 
writes very badly, long involved sentences full of innuendoes and 
profanities which may sound clever to his own ears and even to 
his secretary’s as he dictates them, yet are insufferably tedious 
to the reader. But he always wrote badly in his more serious 
mood : the novel Les Plus Forts, which I read with delighted 
surprise some fifteen years ago, does not seem to come from the 
same pen as the turgid, prosy preface to Le Grand Pan. Being 
@ brilliant talker—indeed, a professional wit—M. Clemenceau 
enjoys the privileges of such a reputation, and imagines he is clever 
even when he is not, because uncritical people give him credit 
for unlimited cleverness. But, whatever the quality of his style 
may be, M. Clemenceau is as influential to-day as he ever was, 
and it is a pity. 

I have come across peoplé who knew him, or thought they 
did, and who would make fun of those who, like myself, insisted 
that M. Clemenceau is not only a good Frenchman, whose 
religion, beside a ludicrously belated respect for Science, is the 
love of his country, but in many ways a good man. They said 
that the love of France and the simple and almost naive emotion 
which is sometimes so refreshing in M. Clemenceau’s articles, 
are qualities which also belonged to M. de Robespierre. They 
added that this brilliant man has few friends, and does not seem 
to care, which is an exception in good. men. 

The fact is that the editor of L’Homme Enchainé snaps or 
scratches right and left without much restraint at whoever 
happens to be within reach, and seems to regard his emotions 
as quite as sacred as his principles. Nobody ever thought less 
of l’union sacrée. His capacity for scorn is tremendous, and his 
contempt falls as often on his political friends as on his enemies. 
There is also something nervous and irritable in his manner 
which he never tries to suppress, and which marks it as un- 
pleasantly feminine. In short, he is a complete egotist with the 
magnetism of talent and the prestige of a remarkable career 
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behind him. This accounts for the influence which he still 
possesses, and which would otherwise be inexplicable in a man 
who invariably acts independently. 

At the present moment he has a tremendous asset in the 
presidency of the two most important commissions in the 
Senate : the War Commission and the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs. This enemy of the Government, this editor of a ‘daily’ 
every line of which is impassioned, holds a sort of magistracy 
with which no other at the present moment can be compared. 
He sends missions to the Front, or goes there in person and sees 
all that he wishes to see; reports of the most secret character 
come to his knowledge ; he has no power over the Generalissimo, 
but till the end of the war he will have a full right to send for 
the Minister of War or the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to ask 
explanations of them, and to make representations to them. Yet 
all the time he is a journalist, and the bitterest of journalists, a 
partisan, and a partisan of the most uncompromising type. Who 
does not see the power that must accrue to his private judgments 
from his official situation? 

As I said above, this egotist is a patriot, and it is difficult 
to see where his two tendencies begin to diverge. But it is 
clear that he has two sets of enemies: the Germans and 
M. Poincaré and his friends, and that he firmly believes that 
he would beat the former more easily if he could first get rid 
of the latter. Day after day he repeats that we are neither 
governed nor commanded, that France goes adrift under the 
guidance of avocats who imagine that words are deeds, that the 
country does not suspect it, and the awakening will be terrible. 
He seldom writes with any definiteness—on one of the rare 
occasions on which he condescended to do so it was to mention 
the ignorance in which we are left of our losses in men as the 
possible cause of a catastrophé—but he deals in constant hints 
or allusions, checking himself the moment he remembers the 
source of his information, but too late for our peace of mind. 
Every now and then he states his belief that the Allies are sure 
to win, and till very recently he had refrained from attacking 
the chiefs of the Army, but it was too plain that he must some 
day break the frail barrier he had raised between this subject 
and his criticism. On Saturday, the 15th of January, he re- 
turned from one of those visits to the Front after which he ought 
to appear as little as possible in his character of a newspaper 
editor ; two days later, on Monday, the 17th, he published an 
article entitled Mérovée, in which, under pretence of denying . 
Joffre, Galliéni and Castelnau any special claims to authority, he 
declared the Generalissimo responsible for the presence of the 
Germans in France, described him as ‘a power of military unpre- 
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paredness,’ and wound up with a cool statement that as long 
as victory was not ours he intended continuing to speak his mind 
about the men who have not been able so far to secure it for us. 

So, if we were to believe him instead of feeling sure that a 
great deal of what he complains about is merely the imaginary pro- 
duct of his hatred against M. Poincaré, M. Briand, M. Millerand 
(and against Joffre because M. Millerand implicitly trusts 
him), we should be sure of being beaten, as lack of vision and 
lack of decision can only spell defeat. But we are on our guard, 
and we transpose prophecies and denunciations into mere terms 
of political aversion. 

Yet it is a fact that if even the man in the street has wisdom 
enough to say ‘it is only Clemenceau,’ a section of Parliament 
is unequal to the effort, and the result has been the scenes which 
recently took place in the Chamber—scenes of which even many 
Socialists have been ashamed—a violent outbreak against a 
Government with which no other fault can be found than that 
it has not been able yet to drive the enemy beyond our frontiers ; 
finally a revolutionary proposal to wrench authority from its 
present possessors, to invest it in a body which would dictate 
to the Ministers and be partly independent of Parliament—in 
short, in a Comité de Salut Public which its champions declare 
would be as energetic as its prototype of 1793. 

The Comité de Salut Public created in April 1793 consisted of 
twelve members of the Convention whose chief business was at 
first, as it would be to-day, to take in hand the affairs which the 
Department of War and the Department of Foreign Affairs were 
supposed to handle unsatisfactorily, but who gradually superseded 
the whole of the Executive so completely that finally all the 
Ministries were suppressed: That a tremendous amount of labour 
and intelligence was expended by Robespierre, Carnot, Barére 
and their colleagues has been admitted even by those who abhor 
the memories of these men, and whenever France is in jeopardy 
there will be people to recall that she was saved by their terrible 
dictature. 

It is largely these associations which have impelled the 
champions of the new Comité to suggest its taking the place both 
of a Parliament which seems to be too often in the way and 
of a Government which is described as impotent. There is a 
great deal in names, and many a deputy would feel a different 
man if our Chamber were henceforth to be called the Convention. 

M. Clemenceau, who more than once in the past startled 
the country by direct encomiums of the most sanguinary Revolu- 
tionists, is too shrewd a man to be led away by mere words. It 
is remarkable that while his friends loudly echo his denunciations 
of the Cabinet’s inefficiency and more or less openly speak of 
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him as the eventual leader of the Comité de Salut Public, he 
himself has been cautious in his judgments on the proposal. Is 
it because he is afraid of shouldering an awe-inspiring responsi- 
bility? Nobody who has followed his career will ever imagine 
that he thinks himself unequal to a task which men he regards 
as immeasurably his inferiors are discharging without more than 
an average share of blame. There is not the slightest doubt that 
if he were offered the dictature he would accept it at once and 
think his country fortunate. 

The reason for which he is comparatively unenthusiastic about 
an arrangement in which he would be the conspicuous figure 
is because the contemplated Comité has been described so far 
as likely to consist of two delegations in equal numbers from the 
Chambers. Now M. Clemenceau, who speaks of Parliament with 
deep reverence when he opposes it to the Government, treats 
it with undisguised contempt when he views it in itself. The 
collection of his articles would furnish materials for a descrip- 
tion of democratic inferiorities a hundred times more scathing 
than any produced by Royalist pens. In his heart of hearts, he 
realises that delegations from two assemblies, most members of 
which he knows and values without any indulgence, would have 
nothing in common with the young and irrepressibly energetic 
men of 1793; nay, they would be obviously inferior to the Briand 
Cabinet, and they would surely be incapable of breaking bonds 
with Parliamentarians from which they are expected to be free. 

The real object of M. Clemenceau is plain enough: he aims 
at unnerving the Government by the cry for energetic men which 
he is the most loud in uttering, and he hopes either to discourage 
them from persevering in a thankless task which he would then 
take on himself, or to rule them by means of the two formidable 
Commissions over which he presides. In reality, the Comité de 
Salut Public, as M. Clemenceau wants it, is already in existence, 
it has been working in the Senate for many months, and 
M. Clemenceau is its undisputed leader. The violent agitation for 
a modification of such magnitude to the Constitution is purely 
political, and the votes which the various groups in Parliament 
have given on the subject in their private meetings leave little 
doubt that for the present at least things will remain as they are: 

Yet even agitation and politics are never devoid of meaning, 
and it seems easy to find clear indications of the trend of public 
spirit in the situation I have just reviewed. 

The outcry of a large majority in the country, in the Press, 
and even of a majority in Parliament, for more power given to 
Government, and the outcry of the Radicals and the Radical- 
Socialists against Government, can be traced to one common 
impression, viz. the consciousness that efficiency is attached to 
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authority, and that the authority of a few men must be made 
greater than it is. By some these few men are called the 
Government, by others they are called the Comité de Salut Public, 
but both parties are at one in their belief that the leading body 
must be freed from the hampering action of an irresponsible multi- 
tude. In other terms, the manifestations we witness amount to 
_ an admission that the Parliamentary régime as practised in France 

may be tolerated in time of peace but becomes a national danger 
in time of war. I have not heard that the situation can be read 
differently from this. 

In the summer of 1913 the Socialist Deputy Sembat, since 
September 1914 a member of the Cabinet and confessedly the most 
remarkable man in his party since the death of Jaurés, had pub- 
lished a singularly original volume entitled Faites un Roi, Sinon 
faites la Paix. The ultimate purpose of this book was not, of 
course, royalist, and could be summed up in a completely different 
invitation, which might have been worded: be careful in your 
Republic to act upon truly Republican principles, otherwise you 
will bring about a war. But its fundamental idea was precisely 
that at which conflicting parties have now arrived, viz. the 
Parliamentary system is unequal to the preparation and above all 
to the execution of vast military plans. M. Sembat gave numerous 
proofs of this incapacity from his own experience. The book is 
written in a chatty, frequently slangy style, with a boyishness of 
manner which at first leaves its readers uncertain of the serious- 
ness of the author, but as they discover that his form of seriousness 
is a complete sincerity allied to a penetrating intelligence they 
cease noticing the manner and give their attention to the facts and 
to the conclusions derived therefrom, and these have not been 
disputed or refuted. Faites un Roi is now in its eighteenth 
edition, and it would not be sumprising—however much it may be 
a paradox—that this book, borne out by the consideration of what 
has happened since the War in countries provided with stronger 
monarchical constitutions than England, should have had an 
important share in the crystallisation of the notions we are here 
registering. At all events, the language we hear on all sides to-day 
is nothing else than the doctrine of this keen-sighted critic. The 
French want a very definite object to be promptly attained, viz. 
the liberation of their territory, and ultimately of Europe, from 
the German yoke, and they instinctively turn to the political 
arrangement they feel is the best adapted to their need. Words, 
noise, agitation, intrigue, pompous declarations followed by no 
effects, have ceased to be only ludicrous, they are sickening and 
revolting. 

The question now is to what extent we can hope that efficiency 
will be secured without a constitutional remodelling which seems 
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impossible, and whether this striving after tangible results will 
be better than a transient effort. 

If we remember that the revolutionary agitation which I have 
traced to the influence of M. Clemenceau is limited to an incon- 
siderable fraction of the Chambers, and hardly shared in by the 
country, and would promptly come to an end if L’Homme 
Enchainé were suppressed ; if we bear in mind that the collabora- 
tion of two invaluable advisers, War and Danger, is omnipresent 
and unceasingly felt ; and if we take into consideration the pliancy, 
the anxiety to make one’s self useful visible everywhere, even in 
Parliament, even in the noisy minority which in spite of its lapses 
has not lost the capacity for feeling shame, we shall come to the 
conclusion that the French Government might govern without 
becoming dictatorial, and that the Parliament is not inevitably 
bound to be harmful. 

Everybody is agreed that the Chamber is only dangerous in 
its public sittings, when the old habits of strutting to the 
audience, outvying one’s friends in outspokenness, showing the 
Ministers that they are only servants and can be dismissed at 
will, seem bound to return. It is especially in those sittings that 
Ministers whose every minute is precious are asked questions 
which they cannot answer without wasting weeks upon them. 
It was in one of those sittings that we realised how meek, how 
unlike himself, a man of Galliéni’s significance to the common 
cause ought to make himself to avoid insults from a coarse 
Socialist. Therefore it appears that the first step towards 
methodical work must be the leaving of long intervals between 
public sittings. That the Chamber has made up its mind to 
submit to this invisibility is nearly certain. 

It is unquestionable, on the other hand, that parliamentary 
control—not parliamentary harassing—has been very useful. 
When M. Clemenceau boasts in his haughty manner about the 
services his Army Commission has rendered, he boasts not with- 
out reason. It is a fact that Ministers are inclined, when the 
first enthusiasm and novelty in their work begin to wear off, 
to have an exaggerated belief in those who do the work of their 
Department, and to defend them against all criticisms. The 
word bureaucracy means nothing else. M. Millerand, with his 
wonderful capacity for work and intelligence, was more than once 
led astray by his subordinates, even in such important matters as 
the strengthening of the artillery and the increase in the produc- 
tion of high explosives. There are in a democracy no other inter- 
mediaries between those who suffer from such a state of affairs 
and those who can remedy it than the Press and the Parliament. 
Now it is understood that during a war the Press had better be, 
to a certain extent, suppressed, and six hundred deputies only 
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produce a hubbub. Not so thirty-three men provided with all 
uecessary information, interested in their work and feeling their 
responsibility. In time they become practically specialists, and 
their collaboration—nay, their frictions—with the sedentary other 
specialists in the Ministerial offices, are productive of light and 
energy in as healthy a manner as can well be conceived. Secrecy, 
the necessity of a working method, eliminate faults which seem 
ineradicable in an undisciplined assembly. If the absurdity which 
enables M. Clemenceau to brag in his articles about the scoldings 
he gives in committee to the Ministers were rendered impossible ; 
if political animosity could be thrown off from such truly national 
organisms as the Grandes Commissions, the activity of the 
Government would demand no dictatorship, and the parliamen- 
tary control need not be shifted to a Comité de Salut Public. As 
a matter of fact, the history of what has already been accomplished 
through the Commissions in spite of Parliament, and through the 
Government in spite of the bureaucracy, is sufficient guarantee 
for the future. ; 

It seems premature to speculate about the effects which the 
lessons of the War may leave behind them. Yet there are some 
of us who, in spite of the horrors, suffering and anxiety which 
each slow day brings in its train, are conscious that since the 
War began they breathe a more bracing air, feel less immediately 
the vicinity of petty passions or of stupidity, and on the whole 
are happier than they were. To them the idea that the country, 
after an extraordinary expenditure of courage and improvising 
ingenuity, might relapse into the moral condition which the 
present Prime Minister once associated with the mares stag- 
nantes of degenerate Parliamentarism, is more hateful than the 
sacrifice of their lives. Ought we to reassure or to prepare them 
for possible disappointments? 

Political perfection is a dream, of course, and there are hitches 
even in the military organisation of Germany, which we are apt 
to imagine as faultless. On the other hand, we cannot expect 
that the slow pace of life when peace returns will recall what we 
see to-day. Yet, there are reasons to believe that things will 
never be as bad as they were in this country when the desire of 
rising from the defeat of 1870 waned without being replaced by 
any other of the same motive energy. Whatever may be the 
success of this War, its morrow will be beset with difficulties of 
another kind than those which we face to-day, but of as pressing 
a nature. France, like all the nations which take part in the 
conflict, will be confronted by financial problems which will not 
be solved without taxation at home and without definite plans for 
economic expansion abroad. It takes great levity not to see 
that what is so well called ‘economic war’ demands the same 
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preparation, the same resources and the same perseverance _- 
as the other. As to taxation, its consequences can only 
escape being disastrous if the expansion of trade and a feeling 
of stability reassure public opinion against a threatening future. 
The few years which followed the war of 1870 are remembered 
without bitterness because the wisdom of Thiers helped a truly 
national policy to prevail in spite of political dissensions. What 
ought to have been done in the years preceding the war was done 
afterwards with the same satisfactory effects. It seems unthink- 
able that the necessity for an intelligent activity which was felt 
in 1872 should not also be felt when this War is over. 

There is another side of the question which suggests the same 
conclusions. The French mind rests unsatisfied so long as it 
cannot reduce its experience to some sort of theory or formula. 
The cry for authority which gave this article its opportunity is an 
indication that the theory and the formula have already been 
found. To the Socialist and to the Royalist, of course, but even to 
political representatives less definite about their principles, it 
appears evident that the State, that is to say, the administration 
of the Commonwealth, must be strong, and that it can only be 
strong if it unites authority and capacity. This equation of 
capacity with authority which the scholar remembered but which 
everybody else seemed to have forgotten, is precisely the formula 
to which in different forms the partisans of M. Briand and the 
followers of M. Clemenceau are tending. Whatever its expres- 
sion may be, it is now, and will surely remain, the great revelation 


of the War. 
ERNEST DIMNET. 
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IN GREMIO DEORUM: 
A SUPER-HISTORICAL PHANTASY 


[In the August Number of this Review appeared ‘ The Sands 
of Fate : a Historical Phantasy,’ in which I endeavoured to 
picture the currents and under-currents at Berlin which led to 
the most monstrous crime recorded in the history of mankind. 
I refer the reader to it, as the present ‘ phantasy ’ is more or less a 
sequel toit. It is a logical development of what precedes. What 
Fate has in store for us, all are free to guess. Logical guesses 
at futurity have, of course, a faint chance among the multitude 
of possibilities of turning out more or less as divined, but even 
the logical is seldom approximately right. I take my chance as 
a prophet with a student’s misgivings. | 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


KAIsER. Von Ertine, Imperial Private 

KAIsERIN. Secretary. 

Dr. Kaempr, President of the PRINCE von BtLow, Imperial 
Reichstag. Chancellor, having suc- 

Dr. LiesKNEcHT, Member cf ceeded Dr. von Bethmann- 
the Reichstag. Hollweg. 


Herr Bawwin, General Man- Court CHAMBERLAIN. 
ager of the Hamburg- GEHEIMRATH vv. SCHULTZE, 


Amerika Steamship Com- Royal Physician. 
pany. OFFICERS, POLICE and numer- 
PROFESSOR. ous lay figures. 


SCENE I. 


A lofty Bier-Halle in Berlin, packed with men and a sprinkling 
of women, small tables, beer-tankards, long pipes, short pipes, 
cigars, a few cigarettes—-platform to right—Constables at long 
table with reporters—some Constables facing platform, others 
audience, high reading-desk, table for Chairman and a few chairs 
on platform. 

Hum of subdued conversation—a note of restless expectation 
and excitement. 
ist Citizen. It’s shameful. 
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2ND CITIZEN. What’s shameful? 
1st CrTIzEN. Using the police to stifle public opinion. 
2np CiTIzEN. They’ve been doing that for eighteen months 
past. The world’s gagged. I’ve just heard from New York that 
it’s almost as bad thete—not a song can be sung in a music-hall 
without the consent of the police. It’s not militarism that’s the 
curse of the world, it’s the present generation’s own damned 
stupidity that stands this sort of thing. 
1st CiT1zEN. What can you expect of a system that tries to 
reduce everybody to the same low level? The only sensible poli- 
tical philosophy is anarchism—the removal of fetters to develop- 
ment. 
2ND CITIZEN. The present generation’s too stupid to appreciate 
liberty. They clamour for the State as if it were a medicine- 
man, and when they’ve got a bottle of something with a label 
on it they feel better. All their so-called progress is only ex- 
changing one evil or one delusion for another. 
1st CiT1zEN. With all our vaunted civilisation we have re- 
verted intellectually to the hand-to-mouth stage. Only it’s on 
such a gigantic scale that we can’t get it into a panorama. Look 
at this War—we dash into it as if we were cutting into cake, 
with no more attempt to grasp its meaning than if we were 
women at a tea-fight (Caffee-Klatsch), and now we are clamour- 
ing for peace in just... 
[Noise at the back—everybody rises to see what it is. 
Ist CITIzEN. Uninvited guests! 
2ND CiTIZEN (looking at his watch). High time they began! 
[ Noise continues-—some person invisible to the audience 
speaking in background. Hushing and silence— 
‘Gentlemen, I should be glad to admit you, but this 
meeting is under the supervision of the police, and ad- 
missions are by invitation only. If you persist in trying 
to force an entrance I must hand over the doors to the 
police officer.’ 
[Noise—cries of ‘Shameful,’ ‘Police to the devil,’ 

‘Down with the police.’ Constables sit stolid and ob- 

servant at table.—Outside a shot is fired—then follow 

several. A muscular commanding voice shouts ‘ Close the 
doors’ (Thiir zu!). Closing of doors. 
Ist CrTIzEN. We are in a rat-trap. 

[Firing outside, screams of women and shouts of com- 
mand and defiance. Then a thundering volley—screams 
and yells growing less and less until silence. 

[The muscular commanding voice: ‘Gentlemen, you 
can proceed with your meeting.’ 

Ist CrT1zEN. The prelude’s taken the stomach out of it. 
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[ Door at side of platform opens and three men in frock- 
coats enter. Chairman at table, pours out glass of water. 
Others take seats on either side. 

CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen—We are met here to-night under 
somewhat exceptional circumstances. Public meetings, as you 
know, are forbidden. This is not a public meeting and, as you 
may have observed, it is under the protection of the police (a 
titter). (Constables look round to discover the author of the 
unseemly interruption.) I beg the audience to remain calm and 
to remember that we owe the privilege of meeting at all to the 
intervention of His Majesty. We should also remember that 
the police are only performing their duty, and I feel sure their 
duty is often as unpleasant to them as it is . . . (Noise and a 
pause.) 

[Burly police officer walks up the middle passage t« 
the table and addressing the Chairman, rather short of 
breath. 

PouicE OrFIcER. I respectfully request the Chairman not to 
refer to the police. Compliments are as misplaced as criticism. 
We have our orders, and so long as you behave yourselves properly 
you may proceed. [General indignation. 

1st C1iT1zEN. The impertinence! 

CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen, you have heard the polite and con- 
siderate intimation of the gentleman in command of this hall. 
(A titter—same movement.) You have also heard the echo of 
feelings outside the hall. (A groan—same movement.) They 
had a certain eloquence. In fact they spat out the gag. (Turning 
to officer) I beg your honour’s pardon. And, well, gentlemen, I. 
stop. You have come to hear our friend Deputy Dr. Liebknecht, 
and not me, and to him I yield the floor. 

{‘ Hear, hear,’ and rumbling of feet. Gentleman on 
right of Chairman rises—clapping of hands and rumbling 
of feet—takes a MS. from his pocket and spreads it out 
on reading-desk—clears his voice. 

PoLicE OFFICER (rising). Mr. Chairman, I must ask you to 
forbid all cheering and manifestations of opinion. Such are my 
orders. 

Dr. LigzBKNECHT. Gentlemen, the Chairman has told you 
that it is by the Kaiser’s express leave that we are able to hold 
@ meeting at all. I do not thank him for granting us what he 
ought to have no right to withhold, but I take his consent as 
evidence that the scales are falling from the eyes of authority 
and that a better time is coming. 

The internal government of peoples is no longer a purely in- 
ternal question. It may have the gravest consequences for other 
nations. The French revolutionary philosophers were right. 
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Revolution—a revolution against autocracy is not a mere revolt 
—it is a crusade. 


PouicE OFFicER. I cannot allow ‘revolution’ tp be spoken 
about as a crusade. 

Dr. LIgBKNECHT. If the officer were less hasty, he would have 
let me explain before he interrupted me. My father of blessed 
memory called Socialism an ‘Evangelium.’ I regard it as such. 
It is the consolation of the poor and the down-trodden, of the 
wreckage of mankind, of the flotsam and jetsam of society, of 
those to whom, in mind or in body, Nature has been ungenerous 
It is the good time coming for those who lie stranded in the 
hospitals of life—of the wounded in life’s battle. It is the word 
of good cheer, and what is the word of God but the word of good 
cheer, the smile of that greatest Nurse of mankind—hope—hope, 
if not in this life, hope for our children and generations to come. 
And what I am saying to you to-day is only what my father 
said before me. In me he lives, and in your children and your 
children’s children will you live. The dawn is on the horizon, we 
discern it through the mists left by the long night from which 
the sunlight is just emerging. We appeal across these mists to 
suffering mankind. I am forbidden to speak of how the rulers of 
the earth are fulfilling their trust. 

PoLIcE OFFICER. Will the speaker please confine himself to 
his ‘Evangelium’? (Smiling.) (Murmurs—the word ‘ insol- 
ence ’—F rechheit—ts heard.) I cannot allow any manifestation 
of opinion, any applause, or the contrary. If repeated it will be 
followed by immediate evacuation of the hall. Such are my 
orders. 

CHAIRMAN. The officer has to obey his orders, however insen- 
sate they may be. 

[Pouicge OFFICER rises indignantly, but sits down again. 

Dr. LIEBKNECHT. Not to speak of the War implies silence 
about peace. All, therefore, I can say is that we, the Socialists 
of Germany, who have not surrendered to Caesar . . . (POLICE 
OFFICER jumping to his feet, but sitting down again) . . . hold 
out our hands to the Socialists of the world and declare (with 
vehemence) our loathing for a war . 

Po.ice OFFICER. Stop, sir. ‘ 

Dr. LiIEBKNECHT (shouting him down) . . . a war forced on 
mankind by a malignant gang of miscreants on grounds as con- 
temptible as they are criminal. 

[All audience on their feet, cheering frantically. 
Pouice OFFICER (bawling). Clear the hall. 
[Police forming into a line with drawn pistols 
gradually moving the audience back to the doors. 
Potice OFFiceR (to Dr. LIEBKNECHT, sarcastically). Sorry, 
Vou. LXXIX—No. 469 20 
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sir, to disturb so pleasant a gathering. My orders. If you and 
the Chairman and the other gentlemen go out quietly by the back 
door you will,escape me. 

Dr. LIEBKNECHT. I don’t want to escape you. I am at your 
disposal. 

PoicE OFFICER. Don’t be a fool! (Joining his men.) 
Curtain. 


SCENE II. 


Kaiser's study at Schloss, Berlin, as in ‘ Sands of Fate,’ Act III. 

[Von Errine at telephone with receiver at his ear, 
looking very impatient. 

v. Ettmne. Yes, Headquarters. Excellency von Eitting, yes. 
Is that you, Field-Marshal? All right, thanks. His Majesty 
wishes to know if you propose to evacuate Cologne. (Pause.) 
Disseldorf and Duisburg already! Good God! (Listening.) 
Essen! (Almost shouting.) We're all right on the Eastern 
frontier. . . . Yes, a couple of hundred thousand Japanese. We 
shall need all we’ve got on that side. Yes, the Yellow Peril is 
now at our door. Still worse here. Berlin is seething with 
revolution. Yes, we had to shoot two hundred of them. The 
rest sent back to the Front. What can you spare? Not ten 
thousand. Yes, see what you can do. Good luck to you. 

[Puts down receiver. Ring. v. Ertine takes up 
receiver again. 

v. Ertina. His Majesty is going to receive them here. Who’s 
the President of the Reichstag—oh! yes, that bounder Kaempf, 
and how many? Some dozen or so. Deputation of Liberal 
leaders. Wait a moment, let me make a note. (Passes receiver 
to other ear and writes while still holding it.) All right, when 
you like. [Puts down receiver and hurries out. 

[A pause. 

[A Court Chamberlain enters and takes a look round, 
pushes chairs out of the way to make plenty of standing 
room, and exit. [Pause. Voices. 

[Enter Dr. Kazmpr, with Court CHAMBERLAIN, fol- 
lowed by a number of members of the Reichstag in 
swallowtails, white gloves, and white ties. CouRT 
CHAMBERLAIN arranges them, with a list in hand, accord- 
ing to alphabetical order. Inaudible subdued remarks oj 
Court CHAMBERLAIN to each. Smiles. Handshaking in 

[Exit Court CHAMBERLAIN. 
[ Pause. 


some cases. 
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[Doors thrown open. HALBARDIERS enter and place 
themselves at either side of doorway, 


Enter Court CHAMBERLAIN, 


CourT CHAMBERLAIN (in official voice). Gentlemen! His 

Majesty ! 
Enter KatsEr. 
[Exeunt HaLBARDIERS. 

KaIser. Gentlemen, your President, Dr. Kaempf, has been 
good enough to inform me that you wished to present me an 
address. It has given me pleasure to grant you an audience for 
this purpose, and I bid you welcome. 

Dr. Kaempr. I beg to present to Your Majesty my colleagues 
of the Reichstag who are present, a list of whom His Excellency 
the Court Chamberlain, I am informed, submitted beforehand 
for Your Majesty’s approval. Your Majesty objected to the pre- 
sence of two of our colleagues. May I humbly request Your 
Majesty to tell their colleagues here present why Your Majesty 
objected to their forming part of the deputation. I beg to add 
that they were duly glected by the political group to which they 
- belong, and the group to which they belong will expect an ex- 
planation, which, I trust, Your Majesty will enable me to give. 

Kaiser. Mr. President Kaempf, it is not for a Sovereign 
to give any explanation. To the two gentlemen in question I 
had the gravest objection. That ought to suffice. 

Dr. KaEmpr. I am afraid it does not, Sir. The Reichstag ~ 
represents the German people. 

Kalser. No, Sir, I represent the German people. The 
Reichstag is merely my adviser. 

Dr. Karempr. With all deference to Your Majesty, the 
question of the true position of Sovereign and Parliament has 
long since been settled in the Home of Parliaments, and both 
in France and in Germany, as in other Parliamentary countries, 
the Parliamentary system has been borrowed from England, and 
subject to the principles and privileges which attend and surround 
the institution in that country. _ 

Katser. A sort of apostolic succession (with a slightly con- 
temptuous smile). 

Dr. Karmpr. If Your Majesty pleases. 

Katser. And if I decline to give you any reason, do you 
propose to send me to the guillotine? (Looks steadily at Dr. 
KakEMpF.) (A pause.) My dear President, I am no Louis Capet, 
and this Schloss is not yet invaded by the Berlin canaille. Take 
a friend’s advice, and drop dictation. (Pause.) Let us proceed 
to the matter in hand. 

Dr. Karempr. Your Majesty knows I make no pretence of 
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having any power of coercion, but I would humbly point out to 
Your Majesty that the Reichstag is in no mood to allow any 
discussion as to its supremacy. 

Kaiser (startled). Supremacy ! 

Dr. Karempr. Yes, Sir, the word I have used is the one which 
was used at yesterday’s Council of the leaders. The Reichstag 
intends to be supreme. 

Katser. And pray, Sir, how is the Reichstag going to 
materialise its supremacy against the physical force which is 
under my command and obeys my orders? My dear President, 
you are threatening me with civil war, and exposing the leaders 
to a coup d’ état. 

Dr. Karmpr (drawing himself up and turning to his col- 
leagues). Gentlemen, His Majesty’s last words I think we must 
regard as a dismissal. 

Kaiser. Gentlemen, your President has an emphatic way of 
putting his point which exposes him to the answer I have given 
him. Now, what I suppose he wished me to understand is that 
the Reichstag is displeased with the course the War has taken, 
has come to think that if a declaration of war, under the German 
constitution, had been subject to the approval of Parliament, as 
in France, the Reichstag would probably have had a majority 
against it. Perhaps, Gentlemen, you are right, and so far as 
that is concerned I should have been glad to have been restrained 
by such a provision ; but you are not unaware that in the Home 
of Parliaments war was declared against Germany without the 
consent of Parliament. 

Dr. KaEmpr. But by a Committee of Parliament. 

Kaiser. How a Committee of Parliament? 

Dr. Kaempr. By a Government chosen from among the 
members of the Parliament and responsible to it. 

Kaiser. Then is that the point on which you wish to hear 
my commands? 

Dr. Karmpr. Our object, Sir, is humbly to request you, Sir, 
to grant your people two changes in the Imperial Constitution— 
the one is that no member of the Cabinet shall be chosen out- 
side the Reichstag or the Bundesrath, that the majority of the 
Cabinet shall in all cases belong to the Reichstag, and that this 
shall apply to the Imperial Chancellor, who shall continue, as 
hitherto, to be President of the Cabinet and Prime Minister, 
choosing his colleagues from the two legislative houses exclusively. 

Katser. Gentlemen, I will consider the matter. Have you 
any other proposal ? 

Dr. Kaempr. No, Sir, not at present. I beg Your Majesty 
to regard this deputation as the expression of the entire liberalism 
of the Reichstag, and therefore of the country. We represent, 
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with the Social Democrats, a large majority of Your Majesty’s 
subjects, and hope that Your Majesty, who has always been 
regarded by German Liberals as in sympathy with liberal ideas 
and progressive legislation, will appreciate this step on our part 
as necessary for the protection of generations of Germans to come. 
[Stepping back to the middle of the deputation. 
' [A pause, during which the Emperor puts his hand 
to his eyes and stands for a few moments in silence. 

Kaiser. Gentlemen, I have been a Liberal all my life. 
Every act in my career has been an act of liberalism. If I have 
fought Socialism, it is because I regard it as subversive of every 
principle of righteous conduct, human and divine. It proposes 
to apply general and artificial injustice as a remedy for the 
cruelties of Nature. To prevent a thousand men from using 
their limbs in order to console one who has none would be just 
about as sensible as the equalising system of Socialism. I have 
fought trade-unionism for the same reason. And if I have fought 
the levelling process at the foot, I have fought privilege at the 
top. I have fought the Universities and the so-called Intellec- 
tuals, who have tried to typify German culture. You know how, 
in the face of discouraging prophecy and even insult, I fought 
the battle of science against philosophy and learning—how I suc- 
ceeded in raising the Polytechnics of Germany to their present 
transcendent position, how I have encouraged scientific research, 
how, in the teeth of the Senatuses of our Universities, of official- 
dom, and all the silly routine of German old-fogeyism, I placed 
Professor Wilhelm von Jasmar at the head of the greatest 
chemical institute the world has ever seen. Nor do you forget 
it is I who persuaded the rich men of Germany to subscribe the 
largest sums ever collected for educational purposes. Nor have 
you forgotten the howl of the intellectual wolves who thought 
their loyal services made them the equals of genius. I have 
always sought to put the right man in the right place. What 
was Jasmar doing when I took him by the hand? He was earn- 
ing a precarious livelihood by odd jobs—he, our greatest chemist, 
doing work any public water-inspector could do, jeopardising even 
his scientific reputation because he had to earn private fees for 
a living. Gentlemen, it was a disgrace to the country, and I 
thank God that I had the initiative to see that he was as much 
a part of our national wealth as our mineral resources. If we 
had been like the English, we should have sterilised Jasmar in 
some post where any fool would have done just as well. (With 
emphasis) Chemistry, Gentlemen, has made Germany. I am 
going to found a new vast chemical institute. The cost of one 
of our useless Dreadnoughts will pay for it. Another Jasmar 
shall be the head of it, and we’ll conquer the whole world again 
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with chemistry. Chemistry, as much as electricity, is a weapon 
of the future. And don’t think, Gentlemen, that I mean weapons 
of war. I mean the peaceful weapons with which German trade 
and German industry and German science had gained their 
ascendancy before the War. 

We have been accused of being a nation of spies. Gentle- 
men, every man who crosses the national frontier is a spy for 
knowledge if he is a genuine patriot. And I intend to develop | 
the Geographical Institute at Gotha into a still more efficient 
centralisation of geographical knowledge of every kind. The 
miniature of the whole world shall be reproduced there, and 
every German shall be proud to see his mite of knowledge duly 
classed and reproduced on maps ten times more vast and more 
useful than even at present. The English are promising them- 
selves a Geographical Institute, but we are thousands of miles 
ahead of them already, and, generous as the English are to hos- 
pitals and charities, they are the most niggardly people on the 
face of the earth when the endowment of research is concerned, 
and yet, Gentlemen, what can charity do alongside the immensity 
of the social ramifications benefited by additions to science and 
discovery? ‘There are many men in this land of ours who are 
still vegetating in the struggle for life, who are capable of ren- 
dering transcendent service to their country. I shall drag them 
out of their holes. For, Gentlemen, the genius of a nation is its 
greatest asset. We must seek for it as we seek for its mines. 
Germany’s ideal has hitherto been a cornfield in which the 
minimum of root and maximum of ear are achieved by artificial 
and scientific methods. You can’t raise genius in rows and 
furrows. I see that now, and that the rooting out of the tares 
may be the destruction of what is the most precious of its growths. 

If I have dwelt on these projects for the future, it is because 
I wish you, Gentlemen, to see that I can speak in the same frank 
spirit to you as you have done to me. We have a joint trust to 
fulfil and a joint task to perform. We must put our heads together 
and see how we can best fulfil and perform them. 

I thank you for your suggestions respecting a constitution. 
May I ask if you have them in writing? 

[Court CHAMBERLAIN touches a button on the wall. Dr. 
Kaempr, stepping forward, hands the Kaiser a scroll tied 
in black silk ribbon. The Kaiser takes it and, bowing to 
Dr. Karempr and the deputation, turns ; the doors are 
thrown open, the halbardiers take up their posts on either 
side, and the Kaiser walks out. 

Court CHAMBERLAIN. Gentlemen, you will find refreshments 
and cigars in the adjoining room 
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| Most of the deputation follow the CHAMBERLAIN. Dr. 
KAEMPF and two members remain behind, 

Dr. Karmpr. I don’t know what to think. We shall have to 
issue some statement. His Majesty is quite unconscious of the 
danger. He can’t understand that his subjects should want some- 
thing besides prosperity, a good administration and clean streets. 
He does not realise that his old professional army is practically 
gone, and that the army now in the field is one of citizen officers, 
who can’t be counted on to shoot down their fellow-citizens. 

1st MEMBER OF REIcHSTAG. He made a tactical mistake in 
striking out the Social-Democrat names. 

Nods of assent—a pause. 

Dr. Kaempr. I don’t expect His Majesty to yield, anyhow, 
till things are worse (distant cadenced shouts). What’s that? 
(Listening—shots—then a volley). 

2nD MEMBER OF ReEIcusTaG. It’s the Elberfelder—Good God ! 

[All pouring from the adjoining room and rushing to 
the door. 
Enter Orricer and four soldiers. 


OrFiceR. Gentlemen, you are under arrest. 
Dr. Kaempr. But we are immune from arrest. 
OrFicer. I can’t help my orders, Sir. In the adjoining room 
you will await His Majesty’s pleasure. 
[All file back into the adjoining room. The officer 
turns the key, and, followed by his men, files out himself. 


Curtain. 


SCENE III. 
The KatsEr’s study. 
v. Errinc, THE PROFESSOR. 


Enter BAtutn. 


Proressor. Well, what is the crowd like? 

Bauuin. Difficult to say. I am going back in a few minutes. 
What’s the programme? 

v. Ertinc. His Majesty has prepared a speech. The Pro- 
fessor knows more about it than I do. I’m maid-of-all-work, 
you know. 

Bain. Anyhow, the slaughter is going to stop. 

Proressor. Yes, but now the real war begins—the war of 
brains against brains. Hitherto we have had a mere war of the 
brute in man. The brute has failed, as the brute has always 
failed to do more than eat and drink and destroy. It is not the 
brute in man which has added aught to the progress and thought 
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and beauty of the world. His work has been uniformly 
destruction. What has the war to show as its achievement— 
nothing but the charred remains of the achievements of artists 
and builders, the broken hearts of women, bereaved families of 
fatherless children. Glory! What glory is there in such an 
achievement as that? Compare with it the masterpieces of 
human genius destroyed. And now the brute in man is to subside 
for a time, and the war of wits is to begin. And whether the 
ignorant blindlings, ambitious politicians, and unscrupulous 
adventurers, who engineered the war, have obtained satisfaction 
or not, the real war, the war which is to emancipate Europe for 
a time from their manceuvres, now begins. It is round the 
green baize that the fate of nations and peoples will be decided, 
and all the war will have been in vain. 

BaLLIn. Yes, yet the great shipping companies have to cut 
rates and do other acts of hostility before they settle down to a 
conference. 

ProFessor. That’s what France and the United States and 
Italy and Switzerland did with their Customs duties, till they 
came to terms. But even that was only because they were not 
wise enough to count the cost. But they did not sink each 
other’s ships and destroy ten millions of the youth of the world. 

Batuin. Oh, I am not defending war of any kind, even tariff 
war—so you needn’t be so emphatic. 

ProFessor. The war of wits may take as long as the brute 
war, and I believe will be nearly as futile, because there are too 
many conflicting interests for all of them to receive satisfaction. 

Bain. That’s what Biilow has said all along. 

ProFessor. His Majesty never appreciated Bilow till now, 
because they are the distance of the poles asunder. The one is as 
impatient and impetuous as the other is cautious and cold- 
blooded. 

v. Errina. A wonderful change has come over His Majesty. 
If you want to go back into the crowd, Gentlemen, you had better 
go at once. As soon as it reaches certain dimensions, the gates 
will be closed. 

[Exeunt Proressor and BALLIN, saluting. Noises in 
the streets, increasing shouts, shrill voices of women, and 
more shouting. v. ErtinG closes the shutters in haste. 


Enter KaIsEr. 


Kaiser. Why have you closed the shutters? 
v. Erttne. I thought Your Majesty would prefer not to hear. 
Kaiser. Quite the contrary, Etting. Fetch Her Majesty. 
[Exit v. Errinc. The Katser walks up and down 
the room, and takes out a scroll and looks at it from time 
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to time. It is visible he is memorising a speech. Enter 
KAIsERIN followed by v. Ertine. Kaiser kisses her 
hand. 
Katser. I sent for you to hear the speech I am going to 
deliver from the balcony. 
KaIsERIN. Oh, William, you can’t go on to the balcony with 
that angry crowd below. 
Kaiser. My mind’s made up. _ Etting, is the Chancellor 
downstairs ? 
v. Errina. Yes, Sir. 
Katser. Tell him I want to see him at once. 
[Exit v. Errine. 
Kaiser. I want him to read my speech before I déliver it. 
I may tell you, dear, he and the Professor have advised me to 
make it. The Professor wrote it out—I can’t write. My hand 
trembles as if it were the palsied fist of an old man. The 
responsibility has been too great for me. Besides, I can only 
exist in fresh air now. 
[Opening the shutters and windows wide. Noise again 
becomes audible. Shouts and shrill voices. 


Enter CHANCELLOR. 


KaIsER. Biilow, read the speech to the Kaiserin. 

KAIsERIN. Don’t you think Willie ought to hear it? 

Kaiser. Yes, quite right. Where is he? Etting, telephone! 

[v. Errine takes receiver. 

v. Ettine. Excellenz von Etting! His Imperial Highness 
gone out in plain clothes? Where? Don’t know? 

KalsERin. Oh, William, I hope there’s nothing wrong. 

KaIsEr. Probably on his way here. He couldn’t have gone 
into the crowd in uniform. The police know him all right. 
Etting, go and inquire. (Hzit v. Ertina.) What sort of crowd 
is it, Bilow? 

CHANCELLOR. Threatening, but unarmed, and the guard and 
the police are all loyal. I have had all the other troops sent out 
of town. So there is no danger of bloodshed. . 


Enter v. ETTING. 

KaIsER. Well? 

v. Errinc. His Imperial Highness has not been seen at any 
of the entrances. . 

Katser. Well, read it, Bilow, and it can be read to the 
Crown Prince again when he does come. 

CHANCELLOR (reads). ‘When I last addressed you from this 
balcony I said that if our enemies forced Germany to draw the 
sword it would not be returned to its scabbard without honour. 
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‘The hour of destiny struck. Germany drew the sword, and 
if we are now sheathing it, we are doing so without any abate- 
ment of our glory. Germany has seen ranged against her, one 
after another, all the Powers of the earth, and without wavering 
she has fought against these ever-increasing odds. 

‘But she cannot go on. 

‘War is bankrupt. War can no longer adjust the differences 
of mankind. Science has placed in the hands of friends and 
foes alike the same means of destruction. 

‘Why, then, continue this bloodshed, which can lead to 
nothing but further bloodshed till all the youth of Germany is 
dead, wounded, or prisoner in the hands and lands of our enemies. 

‘Germany has gone through a terrible trial, but she has come 
out of it showing that the vast majority of the nation have the 
political. wisdom in time of trial necessary for self-government. 
The nation needs that self-government to toughen still more 
the bonds of union this War has forged. I have granted it to 
my faithful subjects, and now it will be for the whole nation 
to advise me through its constitutional representatives whether 
this country shall have peace or continue the struggle. It is a 
stupendous responsibility. I dare not face it alone, and I am 
thankful to my Ministers and my Parliament that they are willing 
to share it with me. 

‘Germany will resume her civilian life a wiser nation, and 
therefore a better and a greater one. She has paid for her 
wisdom, and the stout hearts of her citizens will do the rest. 

‘ At the outbreak of the War I sent you to your churches to 
pray for our gallant armies. I now ask you to pray for peace, 
a peace for centuries to come, a peace not only between nations, 
but a peace which will secure us against bitterness of political 
faction and strife within the boundaries of this fair land. 

* May God’s blessing attend you and me in this new endeavour 
to promote the cause of right and justice, and to secure the 
emancipation of humanity from the curses of international hatred, 
unscrupulous ambitions, and the ill-fated delusion that war can 
ever be but the sanction of crimes against God and God’s 
creation.’ 

KatsEr. Well, is that all right? 

CHANCELLOR. I think, with Her Majesty, that His Imperial 
Highness should know to what he is pledged. 

Katser. Listen! Do you hear? ‘The Kaiser! The 
Kaiser!’ They are clamouring for me. Biilow, those are not 
angry shouts. (Listening) No, they are calling for their leader. 
T must go. [The KaIsERIn tries to stop him. 
KAIsERIN. William, I have a presentiment of danger. 
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Kalser. Wife, danger is not a reason for disobeying the call 
of my people. 

KXAISERIN. But you are more necessary than ever, William. 

Kaiser. You are mistaken. 

[KaIsERIN stands back aghast at the KaisER’s fierce 
pallor. Exit Kaiser with KAIsERIN. CHANCELLOR and 
Ertine stand at doorway and listen. The KAisER’s voice 
ts heard for a few seconds, then there are several shots 
and shrieks and loud voices. The Kaiser staggers in, 
supported by KAISERIN and CHANCELLOR. 

Kaiser. Nothing at all—a mere bruise. I got dizzy. No, I 
am not hit; I tottered from dizziness. 


Enter GEHEIMRATH VON SCHULTZE. 


GEHEIMRATH. Your Majesty will be good enough to lie straight 
on the floor. (Unbuttoning and feeling him.) It’s all right— 
absolute rest! (Apart to the CHANCELLOR) There may be one in 
the muscle of the arm. If so, it will be stiff in half an hour. 
(Apart to KAISERIN) Get His Majesty to bed as fast as possible. 

KaIsErR (meanwhile being helped to his feet by v. Ertine 
and the CHANCELLOR). Etting! See whom they have arrested. 
(Exit v. EttTinG.) I’m all right again—a little stiff in the arm. 
I fell against the wall. What the devil did the idiots want to fire 


at me for? Besides, Biilow, they had no firearms, you said. 
CHANCELLOR. They were pistol-shots. But it is not certain 
that any were fired at Your Majesty. 


Enter v. ETtTInG. 


v. Ertinc. A few boys and Liebknecht, who was pointed 
out to the police by his friends (sarcastically). 

Kaiser. I want to see him. By the by, where’s the 
Professor? 

PROFESSOR just entering. 
PROFESSOR. Here, Sir. 
[Eait v. ETTING. 

Katser. That’s right. You did not.hear the speech. 

Proressor. Yes, Sir, I did. I was in the crowd. 

Kalser. Well, was the crowd friendly? 

Proressor. Yes, Sir, to you personally. 


Enter v. ETTING. 
v. Errina. The guard are bringing him up. 
[Stamping of guard. Door thrown open, and Lixzs- 
KNECHT in handcuffs enters. 
Katser. Take off his handcuffs. (Officer does so.) You don’t 
look like an assassin. You*are Liebknecht. 
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LIEBKNECHT. Yes, Sir. 

KatsEr. What did you want to kill me for? 

LIEBENECHT. I want to kill you! I want to kill nobody. If 
shots were fired, they were not fired by anybody known to me. 

KatsEr. Then why have they arrested you? 

LIEBKNECHT. I don’t know. 

Kaiser. Have you heard my speech? 

LIEBKNECHT. Nobody could hear it. 

Kaiser. Do you know its tenour? Do you know I am your 
friend? I knew your father. (Silence.) He was an honourable 
combatant, and though I have fought him and you and all your 
gang of outlaws all my life, the son of old Liebknecht, who 
stands alone for what he holds to be right, and is denounced by 
his fellows, has my respect. Officer, Mr. Liebknecht is free. 

[Eavit OFFIcER. LiIEBKNECHT salutes and exit. Exit 
KAISER on arms of KAISERIN and v. ETTING. 

Proressor. Thank God, that’s the end of military dreams 
in Europe. 

CHANCELLOR. The Kaiser has always been a medley of contra- 
dictions. He has never really been a soldier. He merely loves 
the panache as a woman loves a fancy gown. Is this the twilight 
or the dawn? 

Proressor. Let us hope it may mean both, and that there 
will be no night between. 

CHANCELLOR. In any case it is the birth of Germany as a 
civilised State and the death of that monstrum ingens the 
Prussian oligarchy. 

Proressor. ‘The Galilean has won.’ 


Curtain. 
THoMAS BARCLAY. 





ERASMUS, THE EDUCATOR OF EUROPE 


THE quater-centenary of the publication’ of the first printed Greek 
text of the New Testament, together with a Latin version, 
independent of the Vulgate, draws our attention to its editor, 
Erasmus. His life-work justifies the name of Educator of 
Europe, if such a great distinction may be applied to any one 
man. Erasmus (1466-1536) was born thirteen years after Con- 
stantinople had been taken by the Turks, and all through his life 
there was the fear that these foes might overrun Europe and even 
overthrow Christianity. No case, apparently, could be stronger 
for maintaining the unity of Europe, its old institutions, its old 
traditions, its old theology. It is true, as Mr. Seebohm says, 
the defeat of the Moors in Spain, and the discovery of America 
(both events happened in 1492) introduced a spirit of enterprise 
and hope, and made men feel their own age ‘ wonderful.’ 
The effect on Erasmus was somewhat like the effect on that 
remarkable man, Nicholas Clenard, who gave his life to the 
expression of the idea of a ‘pacific Crusade,’ to convert the 
Mahometans, by the sympathetic study of their religion and 
language, showing the superiority of Christianity over Islam, 
by rational demonstration where necessary and by appreciation 
of all common ground, social, religious, and human, between East 
and West. But Erasmus went still more deeply into the 
problems of the times. He drew attention to the current Chris- 
tian literature, which had survived from Medievalism, the 
writings of Occam, Durandus, Scotus, Alvarus. What will 
Mahometans think of them? ‘or what will Moslems say when 
they hear of our perplexed subtleties about Instants, Formalities, 
Quiddities, and Relations?’ Erasmus engaged, therefore, in a 
‘pacific Crusade,’ not against Islam, but against scholastic, 
medieval Christianity as it still presented itself in his day. 
Hence, Erasmus brought all his genius to bear against the 
professed theology of his time, to bring it into accord with the 
simplicity of spiritual and moral goodness. He employed two 
methods : the negative and the positive. Negatively he attacked 
wickedness, especially that in high places, in kings and palaces. 
1 The date was March 1, 1516. The publisher was John Froben, of Basle. 
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His book, the Praise of Folly, poured forth scathing satire on 
the faults of the age, especially the sleek comfortableness of the 
apes of piety and learning. He ridiculed the bookworm and his 
unhealthy obsessions, and the sportsman who ought rather to be 
called a butcher. But his chief attacks are made upon those 
responsible for the misleading of others, the grammarians who 
make their schools into prisons, the priests who encourage, for 
their own advantage, the reckless worship of images and relics, 
the sordid traffic in indulgences and pardons, the irreverences 
of mock mysteries, the outward conformity in ritual and cere- 
monial practice, unaccompanied with a human kindliness of 
heart, a conspicuous lack in many prelates, priests, and monks of 
his times. In the other works of Erasmus, such as the Adages 
and the Colloquies, the same themes are pursued with ceaseless 
insistence of disgust, and hatred of wickedness, and with the 
torrent-like fluency of language of a man at once a seer and a 
scholar. So irresistible and indelible was the impression which 
Erasmus produced by the employment of this negative method 
that he is sometimes chiefly remembered as one of the most con- 
spicuous satirists of all ages. He is regarded as the great chastiser 
of hypocrisy. 

To account this side of his life-work as anything more than 
subsidiary is to miss the significance of Erasmus’s ‘peaceful 
Crusade.’ No doubt, of itself, this aspect would secure for him 
a title to high fame as, indirectly, a great moral reformer. Yet 
it is the positive aspect of Erasmus’s teaching which demands 
emphasis, if we are to read him aright. He could cry his ‘ Deny’ 
with the best, and show irresistible reasons for the ruthlessness 
of his destructive bolts. But his whole soul never wearied of the 
demand he made of himself : ‘ Assert.’ Supply the place of what 
is destroyed, by something which infinitely surpasses what has 
been discredited. In the subject of theology, Erasmus literally 
performed the functions of two types of men, and reached the 
highest success in both, in his lifetime, and in the estimation of 
posterity. He could criticise adversely ; he could construct, at 
least firm foundations, for practical Christianity. As far as a 
‘Crusade’ against the Powers of the world could be achieved 
‘ peacefully,’ he accomplished what. all the other humanists, for 
one reason or another, found impossible. Yet the Italian 
humanists of the Renascence, with whom he necessarily comes 
into comparison, attained high honour, without even realising 
that there was a problem involved, and valuing Erasmus as their 
equal, or more than equal, in the possession of that classical 
scholarship which, for them, provided the sole standard of life- 


values. 
The contrast between Erasmus and the Italian humanists 
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has been well summarised by an English writer (himself 2 latter- i 
day humanist of conspicuous devotion to the study of Erasmus’s 
times), the late Dr. J. H. Lupton, the biographer of Dean Colet : 


The Italian humanists (from whose society Erasmus proceeded to a 
residénce in England) had ¢ollected the materials for advancing know- 
ledge—its books and manuscripts—in abundance. But now, when the 
really difficult work was to be done, when the bridge was to be built 
and the river to be crossed, they were found to be but playing with 
the timbers; their greatest scholars keeping Romulus’s birthday; their 
Pope paganising the Bullariwm. The real pontifex, the bridge-builder 
across the stream between the ‘ science and religion of that age was not 
one of them, but Erasmus.’ 


If Mr. Lupton’s account be right—and there can scarcely be 
any doubt that it is—it goes far to justify for Erasmus the name 
of the Educator of Europe. 

In the first place, Erasmus presented to the world the first 
edited Greek text of the New Testament which appeared in print. 
He also supplied in a parallel column a Latin translation written 
by himself, in independence of the orthodox time-honoured and 
time-worn translation of St. Jerome, known as the Vulgate. 
Divergences of his renderings from those of the Vulgate could 
be tested by reference to the Greek. Materials were thus offered 
to supply, as far as Erasmus’s limitations permitted, accurate 
scholarship for the reading of the New Testament, and for its 
further translation into the various vernaculars. The New Testa- 
ment was brought into line with editions of the various Latin and 
Greek classics. The textual criticism which an Erasmus or an 
Italian classicist applied to secular literature was placed at the - 
service of sacred Scripture-books, par excellence. By his equip- 
ment in Renascence ‘ science,’ to accept Mr. Lupton’s term, he 
was able to build the bridge between the learning of his age and 
the theology of his age—and to take the Greek New Testament, 
so to say, from the old medieval to the new humanist world. How 
far the New Testament had been read in medieval times has been 
the subject of much discussion. Dr. Hastings Rashdall assures 
us that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the medieval Church, at least in England, up to the reaction 
against Wycliffism, was actively opposed to Bible-reading, even on the 
part of the laity; still less would it have had any disposition to interfere 
with it in clerks at the University. 


Yet he remarks that an Arts student would be ‘as little likely 
to read the Bible as he would be to read Justinian or Galen, and 
a secular priest probably only knew of the Bible what was con- 
tained in the missal and breviary, unless he belonged to the 
theology faculty.’ Dr. Maitland showed that Bible-reading was 
prescribed by the Benedictine rule, and that there are notices of 
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it in households before 1000 a.p. No doubt it would have its 
place in the Scholae domesticae of the Bishops, and by ‘ attrac- 
tion’ chaplains would secure the practice in households of the 
nobility. 

Mr. Lounsbury shows how extensive a knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Bible is found in Chaucer. But, putting on one side 
occasional Courts, households of the prelates and of nobles, and 
households of individual scholars and literary men, there is no 
reason to question Erasmus’s statement (in a letter of the 31st of 
August 1516) : ‘ Till now, divines have been known who not only 
had never read the Scriptures, but did not even study the books 
of sentences, nor anything at all except the riddles of questions.’ 
As to the mass of the people, Erasmus says in his Exposition 
of the Creed ‘ Painting is to the unlearned man what books are 
to learned men.’ Bible-stories may have been well known in 
some cases, but emphasis on the continuous narratives of the 
New Testament and their spiritual teachings as directly disclosed 
by the writers of the Gospels and Epistles themselves came 
as an astounding revolution. And for this the Greek and 
Latin text of the New Testament supplied the sine qua non. 
The appeal of such a text, of course, was, in the first instance, 
to educated men, to humanists, but afterwards through vernacular 
translations to all who could read or listen. To take an instance 
of the effect of the New Testament on a scholar,—Thomas 
Linacre was in priest’s orders, but Sir John Cheke says of him :” 

When broken by study and disease, with the advance of old age, 
and soon before his death (he died in 1524), being a priest, he then 
took the New Testament into his hands, and is said to have read through 
a few chapters of St. Matthew. Having gone through the 5th, 6th, 


7th chapters, he cast away the book, and swore that either this was 
not the Gospel, or we were not Christians. 


Yet Linacre was the humanist who, as he returned from Italy, 
placed at the top of an Alpine pass an altar of stones, dedicated 
to Italy, which he described as sancta mater studiorum. The 
possibility of the currency of such a story of such a scholar 
amazes us in an age when we are so familiar with the Scriptures. 
But it also measures for us the revolution accomplished by 
Erasmus in furnishing every educated reader with an opportunity 
hitherto neglected by even some of the learned priests them- 
selves. The effect on the mind of Linacre, one of the most 
erudite of contemporary scholars, not only in England but in 
the world of his time, may well represent the value of the presen- 
tation of the New Testament as a literary document. Psycho- 
logically, the book discloses itself to a mind like Linacre (who 
had edited texts of Aristotle and Galen) as a surprise, for involun- 


? Quoted by Edwin Johnson, Rise of English Culture, p. 196. 
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tarily he compares its subject-matter with that of other authors. 
The subsidiary position which the contents of the New Testa- 
ment in the past had occupied is even more emphatically indicated 
by the fact that printing had been in existence for sixty years, 
and yet no Greek text of the New Testament had seen the day- 
light of print before 1516,* while, as Mr. Plummer says, some 
classical works had been published ‘as many as eighty or even 
a hundred times.’ 

International as Erasmus’s influence was to become in 
the development of religious progress, it was in England 
and from an Englishman that Erasmus, by birth a Dutch- 
man, received the glow which became whole-souled enthusiasm 
for the New Testament. He refused for a long time to 
engage in sacred studies until he should have obtained an 
adequate knowledge of Greek. Amongst the earliest of the 
friends whom Erasmus met at Oxford when he came to England 
in 1499, was William Grocyn, and Grocyn was united with 
Linacre, Lily, and William Latimer, as a leader in Greek studies, 
on which he had been lecturing in Oxford as early as 1491. More- 
over, what is of special interest in tracing the ‘origins’ of the 
idea of the preparation of a Greek text of the New Testament is 
that Grocyn in 1499 wrote a letter on this very subject to Aldus, 
the great Venetian publisher. 

Our Linacre tells me you are contemplating a still more remarkable 
work [than the first Greek text of Aristotle] and have already set it 


on foot—the printing of the Old Testament in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and of the New in Greek and Latin, is a most arduous work, and one 











>It is necessary to speak guardedly and introduce the qualification of ‘day- 
light of print,’ because another preparation of a Greek text was made contem- 
poraneously with that of Erasmus, and actually finished before that of 
Erasmus, but not issued till 1522. This Complutensian Polyglot Bible edition, 
prepared in the University of Alcalé in Spain, was produced at the expense 
of Cardinal Jiménez. It consisted of six magnificent folio volumes. This 
Polyglot edition took twelve years of labour to put together (1502-1514). The 
New Testament was finished January 10, 1514, while, as we have seen, Erasmus’s 
text was published March 1, 1516. The Complutensian Polyglot Bible was on 
a much greater scale. It included the whole Bible, and among the different 
parts of the work Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldaic, texts were introduced. 
There was much apparatus supplied: grammars, lexicons, commentaries. The 
last volume of the Polyglot was completed July 10, 1517. The papal bull 
authorising publication was received March 22, 1520, and copies were only 
available for purchase in 1522. Only 600 copies were printed of this massive 
work. Amongst the scholars who are supposed to have been responsible for the 
New Testament text and apparatus were Demetrius Ducas, of Crete, and 
Nicetas Faustru, Juan Vergara, Nufiez Guzman Pintianus, and Maestro Bartolo 
de Castro, and the greatest of the Spanish scholars of the age, Antonio de 
Lebrija. The Greek text was thus more thoroughly edited than that of 
rasmus, for it was a conjoint work; on the other hand, the Latin text 
used was the Vulgate. But in general influence Erasmus’s text was much 
greater, because copies were so much lower in price, and Erasmus commanded 
so much more ready acceptance from Northern scholars. 
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most worthy of a Christian man. ...I cannot be brought to believe 
that 20 divine an undertaking can fail of success. As to our part of 
the work, we will omit nothing which is at all likely to be useful in the 


matter.* 


Now, as Grocyn was apparently Erasmus’s first teacher of 
Greek at Oxford, it seems far from improbable that Erasmus, at 
the time or later, may have heard of Aldus’s project, and of the 
part which Grocyn had been prepared to take in the production 
of a Biblical text. 

Next, Erasmus came under an influence which strongly 
directed his attention both te ‘sacred studies’ and to Greek as 
a preparation for them, that of John Colet. In 1496, as Erasmus 
mentions (though he had not reached Oxford himself till 1499), 
soon after his return from Italy Colet left his father’s house, as he 
preferred to reside at Oxford, and there he publicly and gratui- 
tously expounded all St. Paul’s Epistles. These lectures de- 
liberately abandoned the old medieval methods of isolated verses 
of Scripture, stranded in an ocean of glosses and comments 
by famous scholastic doctors. Colet’s aim had been to make 
Paul ‘live again’ as a personality, a soul aflame with life- 
principles, and to present his character and aims in a form which 
should make them intelligible as a whole. This new treatment 
by Colet was, we may say perhaps, to the old theological method 
what the dramatic method was, in the hands of Shakespeare, in 
comparison with the old methods of mysteries and moralities. It 
was a passage from the artificial to the natural, the assertion 
of the essentially human as against the merely abstract. The 
Scriptures became a human document, or rather a series of human 
documents, suited tc the understanding and the interest of the 
ordinary man, as well as to the divine. In short, instead of 
fragmentary, mystical, and allegorical discourses on biblical pas- 
sages, Colet spoke about the writers of the New Testament as 
if they were interesting persons having something they wished 
to say, which they dared not and could not hold back from others. 

Colet fascinated Erasmus by his saintliness.° He invited 
Erasmus to assist him in expounding (we learn this only from 
a letter of Erasmus, in answer) the life of Moses or the eloquent 
Isaiah, as Colet had lectured on St. Paul. Erasmus would do 
nothing in this direction at the time, but promised to help in 
the ‘restoration of theology’ when he had made the necessary 
preparation of Greek studies. 

In January 1500 he left England for Paris with the object of 


* The above letter is taken from Professor Montagu Burrows’ extremely 
interesting memoir of William Grocyn, hidden away in the Collectanea vol. ii. 
of the Oxford Historical Society (p. 352). 

* Thomas More said of Colet ‘We have not had amongst us for generations 
any man more learned or more holy.’ 
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working at Greek. International as Erasmus’s influence was to 


become on the development of religious progress, the main 
stimulus in this direction had come to him from England, and 
in particular from Colet. In December 1504 he writes to Colet 
expressing the keenest desire to devote himself to sacred litera- 
ture. Almost immediately this letter was followed up by 
Erasmus’s edition of the Annotations of Laurentius Valla on the 
Latin text of the New Testament (1505). Valla had attacked 
the doctrine of ‘manifold senses’ and the mystical interpretations 
of the scholastic doctors. They stood in all their official strength 
for the verba ipsissima of the Vulgate, and Valla contended for a 
critical text, which should remove corruptions, correct faulty 
grammar and other inaccuracies. In editing this book Erasmus 
was paving his way for the Greek Testament of 1516, and was 
practically declaring war against the theologians. On the publica- 
tion of the new edition of Valla Erasmus came to England, in 
April 1505, and remained in this country till May 1506. Mr. P. 8. 
Allen has shown that Erasmus had made a translation of the 
New Testament several years earlier than had been previously 
supposed. It appears by October 1506 he had completed a trans- 
lation into Latin of the Epistles of St. Paul, which had been 
copied by an amanuensis, ‘the one-eyed scribe of Brabant,’ 
Peter Meghen. Mr. Allen is of opinion that Erasmus had 
finished the whole of the translation by the end of the year 
1506, though the text was revised and brought closer to the text 
of the Vulgate before publication in 1516. 

The period between Erasmus’s leaving England (in 1500) and 
1502 he spent in Paris, mainly at work in Greek studies; 
between 1502 and 1504 at Louvain he was still occupied with 
Greek. From April 1505 to May 1506 he was in England. But 
in 1506 he went to Italy, helped Aldus in the production of the 
famous Greek and Latin texts, and became friends with such 
leaders of Italian humanism as Musurus, John Lascaris, 
Egnatius, Bombasius, and Carteromachus. He was honoured 
by Cardinals of the Church and by the Pope himself, and grati- 
fying efforts were made to retain him for Italy. 

Great as was the gain to Erasmus from his visit to Italy in his 
progress in Greek, he found in the Italian humanists much that 
was opposed to the convictions which he had formed under Colet’s 
influence. To the Italian scholars the Scriptures were far inferior 
to classical Greek and Latin writers. Bembo, for instance, 
recommended a friend not to read St. Paul’s Epistles ‘ lest they 
should spoil his style.’ What wonder, then, that in due course 
Erasmus wrote his Ciceronianus to show the irrelevance to intel- 
lectual progress of a slavish imitation of the style of even Cicero 
at the expense of the consideration of subject-matter and the 
2P2 
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higher purpose in studies, namely, the discovery of truth? The 
attitude of ‘aping Cicero’ was, he said, a disease. He declared 
characteristically that it would vanish if we call in the ‘ physician 
Reason.’ Erasmus himself was perfectly willing to bring the 
Scriptures as literary documents into comparison with the classics. 
He was utterly opposed to the medieval view that they were to 
be treated as sui generis, apart from literature, and as above and 
beyond criticism, a view which was often shared with the medi- 
evalists by later Puritans. The earlier learned Puritans; how- 
ever, followed Erasmus’s view of resting the claim to acceptance 
of Christ and His disciples on their intrinsic merits compared 
with classical authors. The Puritan view was exactly opposite to 
that of Bembo and the Italian humanists. It was expressed, 
for instance, by Lawrence Humphrey, doctor of divinity and 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, the great Puritan 
College of Queen Elizabeth’s time, in his Optimates (The Nobles), 
published at Basle in 1560, in advising the nobles as to their 
studies, recommending the study of orators: ‘Of orators read 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and the most reverend author and orator 
Christ Jesus, with the Apostles, whose writings I allow ever first 
and last.’ 

In 1509 Erasmus returned from Italy to London, and wrote 
the Praise of Folly in More’s house in Bucklersbury. For 
eighteen months, until April 1511, nothing is known of his move- 
ments, but they produced further equipment in his knowledge 
of Greek. In 1511 he was called by Bishop Fisher to teach in 
Cambridge, and a Church benefice was provided him by Arch- 
bishop Warham. In Cambridge he completed his New Testament 
text and edited the letters of St. Jerome, and a text of Seneca— 
thus in Cambridge representatively employing his scholarship on 
the Scriptures, the Early Fathers, and the Classics. In 1514 he 
went to Basel to get his MSS. published with Froben. 

Erasmus’s Graeco-Latin New Testament has been called a 
‘hasty’ production. The Greek text he prepared has been 
called ‘poor.’ We are warned against ranking him with such 
masters of textual criticism as the Scaligers, Casaubon, and 
Bentley. Nevertheless, if we are to fix a definite date at which 
we leave the medieval world behind and enter into the modern 
world, the claim may reasonably be urged for the publication 
of Erasmus’s New Testament text in 1516. ‘A shock was given 
by it,’ says Mark Pattison, ‘to the credit of the clergy in the 
province of literature equal to that given in the province of 
science by the astronomical discoveries of the seventeenth 
century.’ It would weaken this incisive parallel to compare 
Erasmus with Francis: Bacon: But the latter parallel would 
perhaps illustrate the particular title given by Erasmus to his 
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text. He calls the book not the New Testament but Novum 
Instrumentum, as Bacon, afterwards, called his exposition of his 
non-inductive method Nooum Organum. Both refer to a direct 
method of appeal straight to facts themselves, in the one case 
founded on literary dociments, in the other upon the records of 
the observation of Nature. 

The significance to be attached to this ‘new instrument’ is 
explained by Erasmus himself in his introduction, which he 
terms Paraclesis, a summons to biblical study as a source of 
human consolation. Let us recall the well-known words : 


The viaticum (i.e. provision for the journey) is simple and at hand 
for all. Only bring a pious and open heart imbued above all things 
with a pure and simple faith. . . . Other philosophies by the very diffi- 
culty of their precepts are removed out of the range of most minds. 
No age, no sex, no condition of life is excluded from this. The sun 
itself is not more common and open to all than the teaching of Christ. 
. . . The mysteries of kings it may be safe to conceal, but Christ wished 
his mysteries to be published as widely as possible. Would that these 
writings were translated into all languages. . . . To make them understood 
is surely the first step. They might be ridiculed by many, but some would 
take them to. heart. I long that the husbandman should sing portions 
of them to himself as he follows the plough, that the weaver should 
hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller should beguile 
with their stories the tedium of his journey.® 


Such a passage marks a literary Rubicon. The Middle Ages 
are on one side; the Modern World on the other. Erasmus 
is, as Lupton said, the Bridge-builder. 

At Basle Erasmus found around him, from time to time, 
the three sons of Amerbach (Froben’s late partner), Beatus 
Rhenanus, Nesen, Reisch, Cono, Sapidus, Ber, Glareanus, 
Gerbell, Oecolampadius, and though this list is incomplete, it 
illustrates Erasmus’s centre of influence and stimulation of all 
the best of the younger men into doing work, especially on the 
lines which commanded his own intellectual interests. With 
the Italian group, and this Northern group of Basle (and with 
his Paris and English fellow-workers, and later the Louvain 
group) Erasmus steadily advanced to a literary Dictatorship to 
(substantially) the whole of Europe, not dissimilar to that which 
Samuel Johnson won for himself in the eighteenth century in the 
restricted area of England. 

At Basle, between 1516 and his death in 1536, he continued 
his Bridge-building between medievalism and the modern 
world, especially in the provision of texts and commentaries 
of the Early Fathers of the Church, e.g. Ambrose, Arnobius, 


*Seebohm’s translation in Oxford Reformers. 
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Athanasius, Augustine, Basil, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Hilary, 
Irenaeus, Lactantius, and Origen. This enormous mass of work 
provided the material for the reconstruction in idea of the environ- 
ment of primitive Christianity, and the possibility for bringing 
the whole company of witnesses of the early Christian inspiration 
before the world. Looked at as a marvel of industry, we may 
say with Mark Pattison of one of the years at Basle that Erasmus 
‘worked with the strength of ten,’ or with Professor Montagu 
Burrows, ‘ the printing-press might seem to have been specially 
invented’ for his energy of production. 

Erasmus’s views on the religion taught in the Gospel were 
persistently maintained by him from the time of writing the 
Enchiridion Militis Christiani, 1501, to that of preparing the 
Ezplanatio Symboli quod Apostolorum dicitur, et Decalogi 
Praeceptorum, 1532, a few years before his death. The former 
work has usually been known in English as the Manual (or the 
Pocket-dagger) of the Christian Knight. The latter is usually 
described in England as Erasmus’s Catechism.’ All the Greek 
studies, which he pleaded with Colet were necessary before he 
could champion the cause of simple religion, only more richly 
endowed his advocacy, raised his status amongst the learned, 
and gave him more self-confidence in the soundness of his 
convictions. 

Many of Erasmus’s most startling religious statements occur 
incidentally in these works. Some of these taken from Tyndale’s 
English renderings of the two works, the Enchiridion and the 
Catechism, will illustrate his humanist treatment of religion. 
Prayer and learning are the ‘ two chief weapons ’ to be ever ready 
to the Christian’s hand. Learning should first be exercised on 
the Scriptures, then on Paul, Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Augustine. Erasmus does not start from the doctrine of original 
sin. He asserts: ‘ Religion does not abrogate, but makes per- 
fect the natural.’ Hence Erasmus’s sympathy with Colet in his 
devotion to his mother, and his delight in Thomas More seeking 
a daily blessing from his father. These things belonged to the 
elemental sanctities of life. | Man’s soul rises to the spiritual 
from the basis of earthly affections. He holds that King Reason 
must rule the whole territory of man’s mind, and keep lower 
passions in due subservience. It is the good, pure mind for which 
we ought to pray, and he is not even good who does not wish to 
be perfect—i.e. ‘ to be a son of God.’ 


* This work is of special interest from the fact that the Commissioners of 
Edward the Sixth, after visiting Winchester College, issued injunctions (1547) 
that every boy should buy a copy of it, as well as of the New Testament. Both 
the above works, it is said, were translated into English by the great Protestant 
translator of the Bible, William Tyndale. 
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Thus he establishes religion on a natural human basis.* Above 
all, he maintains ‘ Man’s mind never purposed anything fervently 
that he was not able to bring to pass.’ He was a firm believer in 
the freedom of the will. He says of Christ : 


Think thou not Christ to be a voice or sound without signification, 
but think Him to be nothing else save charity, simplicity or innocency, 
patience, cleanness and, shortly, whatsoever Christ taught. Understand 
well also that the devil is none other thing but whatsoever calleth away 
from such things as Christ taught. 


What is the place of learning? If the pursuit of know- 
ledge will help a man to behold, and approach to, the vision 
of Christ more clearly, and increase his love for Him, and enable 
a student to declare the value of the holy life to others, then it is 
abundantly justified. But Erasmus offers his own perspective 
of values. ‘It is better to have less knowledge and more of love, 
than to have more of knowledge and less of love. But knowledge 
has the mastery or chief room among mean things.’ Erasmus’s 
doctrine can be reduced to two articles: Exercise reason in all 
affairs of judgment ; exercise charity in all human relations; and 
in all conceptions of God ascribe to Him only absolute goodness. 
Charity is the one rule of life in things human and divine. If 
you do a benefit to anyone, he says, neither consider ‘he is a 
Frenchman and I am an Almaine (i.e. a German), he is a vile 
rascal and I a noble.’ He earnestly pleads the responsibility of 
the sense of the dignity of man, that view held by Pico della 
Mirandola and the Italian humanists. In speaking of sin, 
Erasmus says : 

Before, with consent, as with our own handwriting, we bind ourselves 
to the fiend, shall we not reckon and account with our mind, of how 
noble a Craftsman we were made?... and that man is that gentle 
and noble creature, for whose sake only God hath forged the marvellous 
building of the world, that he is of the company of angels, the son of 
God?.. .° 


In the Gifford Lectures (1914) on Theism and Humanism, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour states his inability to accept a ‘ Departmental 


* Shakespeare suggests the Erasmian view of the ‘good’ mind realising itself 
amid earthly conditions by good works, when Polixenes, speaking of the friend- 
ship of himself and Leontes, says : 

What we changed 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dreamed 
That any did. Had we pursued that life 
And our weak spirits ne’er been higher reared 
With stronger blood, we should have answered heaven, 
Boldly ‘not guilty.’—Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 69. 

* Cf. Hamlet ii. 2, 323 ‘This goodly frame the earth seems to me a sterile 
promontory. . . . What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason... 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god!’ 
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Deity . . . nor could I be quite content with any form of Theism 
which did not sustain in every essential part the full circle 
of human interests.’ The remarkable thing is that this idea 
strikes the twentieth century with such freshness that the Bishop 
of Carlisle seizes upon it as the text for an article in the current 
issue of the Hibbert Journal. But four hundred years ago it was 
a central point of Erasmus’s teaching. To take an example, that 
of Sunday observance. Erasmus says: 


To those that are verily virtuous and godly, every day is Sunday, 
or the Lord’s Day, not for that he doth always abstain from outward 
labours, but for that he doth every day, as oft as he hath opportunities, 
lift up his mind towards God, stirring up faith, provoking charity, 
kindling hope, praising Him with hymns, desiring some wholesome 
thing, giving thanks to Him for all things. 


The Bishop of Carlisle’s plea for the recognition of God in 
social, civic, week-day matters would have been near to the 
heart of Erasmus. 

Entire trust in God in all things of the present life and beyond 
is exemplified in a passage (I wonder if the like of it can be 
found in any author of his age) in Erasmus’s Catechism. The 
pupil asks the master why is there in the Pater Noster no petition 
expressed for ‘ everlasting life’ ? 

The master replies : 


Because it belongeth to good soldiers, onely to do the offices and 
businisses which their captain hath commanded and appointed them, 
taking no thought or care for their reward, and it is the propretie [i.e. 
the essential quality] of good children to labour and endeavour their- 
selves hereunto onely, that they may have their father well contented 
and favcurable and loving to them, taking no manner care for their 
inheritance, viz., seeing that they have such manner a father than 
whom there is none more rich, none more good and liberal, none more 
true of promise. 


Erasmus goes near to removing entirely the distinction 
between sacred and profane, looking upon all life as having sacred 
implications. Scripture heroes, and the saints of the Church, 
are only holy because they had the pure, good mind, the right 
spirit within them. Other right minds and spirits, outside of 
Palestine, and outside of the Church, are also holy. Thus, in 
reading Cicero on Old Age or on Friendship, Erasmus confesses 
he stops to pay homage -‘ to that holy soul whom God’s spirit so 
manifestly possessed,’ and on reading passages of Socrates he 
can hardly restrain himself from saying ‘ Sancte Socrate, ora pro 
nobis’! Righteousness and purity alone won his admiration, 
whether in Christian or in pagan. As Mr. R. B. Drummond has 
said : ‘ What Erasmus cared for was practical Christianity, and 
that he advocated with an earnestness and eloquence and 
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unwearied devotion which have, perhaps, never been surpassed. 
Peace, good-will, justice, righteousness, charity—in pleading the 
cause of these virtues he knew neither fear nor favour.’ 

Be it remembered Erasmus was not a professed theologian, 
and had put aside his monkish gown. He has been regarded 
with probability as the first man to earn a living by his 
writings, and so perhaps he is best described as a man of letters. 
The important periods of his residences in England, and the 
English influences upon him, though only in number of years 
a small portion of his life, one thinks would almost justify his 
appearance in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ along with Bentley. 
We may remember that on one occasion he wrote that he had 
adopted our island as his country, and had chosen it as the home 
of his old age. ; 

Erasmus wrote, later, his Paraphrases on the text of the New 
Testament. In 1547, an order of the Council of King Edward 
the Sixth required a copy of the English translation of Erasmus’s 
Paraphrases of the Gospels to be set up in every Parish Church 
of England. One of the Gospels in this translation was rendered 
into English by the Princess Mary, afterwards Queen, who was 
born, it may be noted, in 1516. There are, indeed, many points 
of connexion of Erasmus with England—and in 1726, Knight, 
in his Life of Erasmus, brought them together. 

If Erasmus did not belong to the succession of such erudite 
scholars as those who settled Hoti’s business, properly based 
Oun, and gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De—he has balanc- 
ing recommendations which literature and scholarship cannot 
ignore. I have laid stress on Erasmus’s enthralment to the 
idea of practical piety, because it is clear that in his theory of 
educational values this was supreme. But he ranks, neverthe- 
less, as the greatest classical scholar of the age. He produced 
editions of individual works of Latin authors, Seneca, Suetonius, 
Cicero, Cato, Pliny, and most important and latest his Terence. 
In Greek he edited Quintus Curtius, Aristotle, and Ptolemy, 
Demosthenes, and two plays of Euripides, besides the texts of 
the Early Fathers already mentioned. But the most distinctive 
work of Erasmus is the collection of his Latin letters. He states 
that he wrote sometimes forty letters a day. Some 3000 still 
remain. He corresponded with kings, princes, cardinals, dukes, 
nobles, bishops, but chiefly with scholars and men of letters 
from all over Europe. Perhaps no man ever has so revealed him- 
self, with all his merits and all his faults. His correspondence 
is an epitome of the age in which he lived. The richness of 
detail, the breadth of sympathy displayed in all directions of 
humanity, the humour and his genius for encouraging the cause 
of letters make it almost a serious argument that if there were no 
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classical Latin extant, it would be worth learning Latin to read 
Erasmus’s letters. The influence of Erasmus has never been 
better described than in the words of Dr. Charles Beard : 


There has been no such literary reputation since; for with the disuse 
of Latin, as the universal language of educated men, passed away the 
possibility of a single Republic of Letters. England never acknowledged 
the supremacy of Voltaire; France never found out the greatness of 
Goethe. But before the sickly scholar of Basle—throwing on every con- 
troversy of the age the light of his genius and his learning, though 
too cautious to take a decisive part in any, the derider of monks, who 
yet clave to the Church, the Reformer who shrank from reform, the 
humanist who would not desert the Papacy—all Europe bowed. 


Implicitly, already has been suggested the educational spirit 
of Erasmus. Paradoxically, if we were to gauge educational 
success by the academic standards of the Universities, he was a 
failure. He was conscious of this failure in connexion with the 
classes he taught at Cambridge ; and at Louvain his life was made 
intolerable to him by the narrow-mindedness of the authorities. 
On one point Erasmus was determined during the whole of his 
intellectual life. He would not become a ‘success’ at the cost 
of his absolute freedom of thought. He was offered a bishopric, 
and even at one time the Pope tried to induce him to become 
a cardinal. But he declined these offices. Payments, gifts, 
pensions from the rich he would eagerly accept, and at times 
suggest, but these involved no surrender of his liberty to say what 
was in his mind. His achievements, it must be acknowledged, 
were independent of the educational institutions of his time. 

Still, Erasmus’s own ambition was to count as an educator. 
‘I have done my best,’ he said, ‘ with the talent entrusted me 
to arouse the young from the depth of ignorance and to a taste 
for worthier studies.’ He wrote on educational theory, and he 
wrote school text-books. All of these reflected the scholarship 
of his age, and all of them breathed of pietas literata. Though 
England had aroused in him and made him conscious of the 
flame which never died out, or even died down, it is clear that 
unconsciously he derived a preparedness for the English influence 
from the environment of the Schools of the Brethren of the 
Common Life in Belgium, where education in learning and religion 
had been a long tradition, the seal of which, on the pietist side, 
was and is impressed on one of the famous books of the world— 
the Imitation of Christ of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Speaking technically on Erasmus’s work as a whole on the 
theory of education, it is not so illuminative as to academic work 
as is that, for instance, of Juan Luis Vives. But with regard to 
his text-books, the Adages, the Colloqutes, the Apophthegms, the 
de Copia, they can all be described as illustrative of the educa- 
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tional principle of : Turn your scholarship or knowledge to use. 
Erasmus sought to arouse within the young the activity of their 
own minds—by use, in Latin speech particularly, of ideas, 
phrases, words, freely supplied by the interesting and picturesque 
dialogues or digressions treating of topics of current contro- 
versies or events, in which right principles found attractive pre- 
sentation. The real influence of Erasmus was not, as he thought, 
directly exercised on the young. He was, in reality, the educator 
of the educators. In certain ways, for the whole of Europe, and 
for a number of generations, Erasmus was in himself, through 
his writings, a training college for teachers. The teachers read 
his Latin works, and passed on to their pupils such selections 
as time and circumstances suggested, and the enormous circula- 
tion of Erasmus’s text-books in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries shows how marvellously he had anticipated, in his 
views, the coming religious and political forces. 

We find it difficult to-day to regard Europe as an educational 
unit. Europe is broken up into so many nationalities, inde- 
pendent, self-contained, with separate literatures and languages, 
with diverse religious faiths and self-centred historical traditions, 
that we are more impressed by the diversities than by any idea 
of their unity. The idea of an Educator of Europe seems obsolete. 
But the number of divisions of territory in Europe to-day is not 
so much greater than in the age of Erasmus. It is not the 
number, but the difference in the spirit of the nations, which 
counts the most, educationally. There is a strong unity—or at 
least approximation to unity as to the best founded scientific con- 
clusions—physical, chemical, biological ; and a general agreement 
as to the relation between ascertained results and those which 
are merely conjectural. There is a distinct tendency to a Euro- 
pean unit in each group of specialist scholars and scientists. In 
extreme cases we may have, for instance, a Darwin unifying the 
conceptions of all the European biologists. But more and more 
the modern line of development has been towards specialisation, 
and even to minute specialisation. Concentration in specialised 
work has caused a tendency to atrophy of ability in other direc- 
‘tions, and hence to a lack of general sympathy and interest in 
the sum total of human activity and thought. Studies have 
become mainly analytic. Those aspects of human life which are 
most dependent upon the sense of proportion and perspective in 
their educational values, such as religion and ethics, have either 
been crowded out of consideration, or have themselves been 
shelved into the analytic store-house. Their function, which 
should have been of prime importance in the general synthesis of 
motives to the will, has been disorganised. Erasmus, on the 
other hand, became the Educator of Europe because he realised 
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that the whole of the individual’s life and interests needed to be 
synthesised by a Novum Instrumentum. His educational influ- 
ence was not due to mere encyclopaedism. The best medievalists 
were encyclopaedic, but in the course of a thousand years they 
produced no Erasmus. Erasmus’s great gift to posterity may 
have become obscured, but it surely consists in the discrimination 
of the great from the small in life, and his insight into the hier- 
archy of the various claims in human life. He derived the idea of 
the dignity of man from the humanists in Italy. For Eresmus, the 
‘dignity’ did not arise from mere scholarship. The ‘nobility’ 
of man consisted in the moral and spiritual worth of the whole 
personality (of which learning, it is true, might be expected to 
form a useful part) manifesting itself, and being developed by 
exercise in, all the activities of each individual’s life. 


Foster WATSON. 





LA BATAILLE DE LYSER: 
IMPRESSIONS DUN TEMOIN 


L’aRMEE belge, au début de cette guerre, passait pour quantité 
& peu prés négligeable. Bien plus justement que de l’armée 
britannique, le Kaiser eut pu dire d’elle ‘A contemptible little 
army.’ A deux points tournants de la guerre, cependant, cette 
armée eut son heure. A Liége, d’abord, lorsqu’elle imposa aux 
Allemands quelques jours de retard qui rendirent possible la 
bataille de la Marne. Puis, aprés Anvers, sur |’Yser, lorsque, 
presque seule au début, elle arréta la marche sur Calais et fixa, 
jusqu’a présent, le front des Alliés dans les Flandres. 

Il m’a été donné d’étre témoin des principales phases de 
cette bataille de l’Yser. C’est & ce titre que je demande la per- 
mission de dire au public britannique ce qu’y fut le réle de l’armée 
belge et de rendre 4 nos braves soldats l’hommage qu’ils ont 
mérité. 


Lorsque, le mardi 13 octobre 1914, le Gouvernement Belge 
partit d’Ostende pour le Havre, je ne croyais pas, de sitét, 
remettre les pieds en terre belge. 

Le hasard soit béni qui en décida autrement. 

Nous arrivames au Havre dans la soirée. M. Augagneur, 
Ministre de la Marine, nous recut, au nom du Gouvernement 
Frangais. Il m’annonca son départ, le lendemain, pour notre 
Grand Quartier Général, ou il allait saluer le Roi Albert. Je lui 
demandai de l’accompagner et, le 15, au matin, nous étions 4 la 
frontiére belge. 

De Dunkerque & Furnes, oi était le Roi, il y a 20 kilométres 
& peine. Notre auto mit plus de deux heures 4 les franchir. Sur 
la route et dans les champs qui Ja bordaient, tout un peuple fuyait 
devant l’invasion : en cette seule journée, plus de 60,000 fugitifs 
arrivérent 4 Dunkerque, 4 pied, en carrioles, ou dans les bagages 
de la troupe et avec eux—spectacle que je n’oublierai de ma vie— 
30,000 hommes de la garnison d’Anvers, éreintés, débandés, 
beaucoup ayant jeté leur fusil et leur sac, qui s’en allaient droit 
devant eux, jusqu’au moment ot des barrages de gendarmes les 
arrétaient au passage. 
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A voir cette débacle—je n’ose pas dire cette retraite bien que, 
sans doute, elle ressemblait & toutes les retraites—on eut pu croire 
que tout était fini, qu’il n’y avait plus d’armée belge, que demain 
il n’y aurait plus de Belgique et, qu’aux Allemands victorieux, 
la route de Dunkerque, la route de Calais serait ouverte, sans 
résistance efficace. 

Heureusement ce n’était 14 qu’une apparence. 

Dans le flot humain que nous remontions, il n’y avait, ou 
guére, que des troupes de forteresse, appartenant 4 d’anciennes 
classes et que la loi méme affectait uniquement 4 la défense des 
place fortes. Mais l’armée de campagne restait. Ses divisions 
venaient d’arriver sur l’Yser et, ce jour méme, le Roi avait 
adressé aux troupes, si durement éprouvées, la proclamation que 
voici : 

Soldats, 

Voila deux mois et davantage que vous combattez pour la plus juste 
des causes, pour vos foyers, pour l’indépendance nationale. 

Vous avez contenu les armées ennemies, subi trois siéges, effectué 
plusieurs sorties, opéré sans perte une longue retraite par un couloir étroit. 

Jusqu’ici vous étiez isolés dans cette lutte immense. 

Vous vous trouvez maintenant aux cétés des vaillantes armées fran- 
caises et anglaises. Il vous appartient, par la ténacité et la bravoure dont 
vous avez donné tant de preuves, de soutenir la réputation de nos armes. 
Notre honneur national y est engagé. 

Soldats, 

Envisagez l’avenir avec confiance, luttez avec courage. 

Que, dans les positions ot je vous placerai, vos regards se portent 
uniquement en avant et considérez comme traitre & la Patrie celui qui 
prononcera le mot de retraite sans que ]’ordre formel en soit donné. 

Le moment est venu, avec l’aide de nos puissants Alliés, de chasser 
du sol de notre chére patrie l’ennemi qui l’a envahie au mépris de ses 
engagements et des droits sacrés d’un peuple libre. ALBERT. 


Aprés' deux mois de replis devant des forces supérieures, 
l’armée belge recevait donc l’ordre de s’arréter et de tenir, de 
défendre jusqu’a la mort, le dernier lambeau de notre territoire. 
Il s’agissait de conserver, cofite que cotite, ce supréme réduit 
de notre indépendance. I] s’agissait aussi de prolonger la ligne 
Anglo-Frangaise, de constituer le grand rempart qui va de la mer 
aux Vosges, de barrer pour toujours la route & ceux qui voyaient 
dans Dunkerque ou Calais, des gites d’étapes sur le chemin de 
Paris ou de Londres. Comme avant les journées de la Marne, 
on était 4 un tournant de la guerre. La bataille de |’ Yser allait 
s’engager. 

Pour dire ce que fut cette bataille, nous eussions voulu donner 
la parole 4 l’un de ceux qui en furent les héros. Mais nos 
soldats ou nos officiers ont, 4 l’heure présente, mieux 4 faire 
que de raconter leurs exploits. Que l’on me permette done de 
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me substituer & eux et d’apporter, sur la défense de 1’Yser, 
les impressions d’un spectateur. 

Mais, auparavant, des précisions sont nécessaires, et sur le 
champ de bataille et sur les effectifs qui allaient entrer en 
contact. 

De Nieuport & Dixmude, ou plutét, des dunes de Nieuport- 
Bains aux prairies de St. Jacques Capelle, il y a 20 kilométres. 
C’est ce front de 20 kilométres que les Belges allaient défendre, 
avec l’appui de ces fusiliers marins, dont Le Goffic, dans un livre 
superbe a dit les hauts faits. 

Pour tenir sur ce front, ils avaient trois lignes de défense : 

1° une ligne avancée sur la rive droite de |’Yser, formée par 
une série de points d’appui, Lombaertzyde, Schoore, Keyem, 
Beerst. 

2° la ligne d’eau de |’Yser, large de 20 métres environ. 

3° la ligne de chemin de fer de Nieuport 4 Dixmude dont le 
remblai forme, a l'heure actuelle, la premiere ligne de nos 
tranchées. 

Telle quelle, la position présentait de réels avantages : avec 
la mer & sa gauche, ot bientét une flotte anglaise devait 
paraitre, elle se trouvait dans le prolongement du front anglo- 
frangais qui, de Lassigny, se dirigeait vers Arras et assurait, 
dans des conditions favorables, la jonction avec ce front. De 
plus, envisagée en elle-méme, elle opposait 4 l’ennemi de sérieux 
obstacles naturels: le fleuve d’abord, et, derriére lui, tout un 
systéme de fossés, de canaux, de riviéres dont la plus importante, 
paralléle & 1’Yser, s’appelle le Beverdijk, mais elle avait aussi 
un point faible. Il suffit de jeter un coup d’eil sur la carte pour 
s’en rendre compte. De Nieuport & Dixmude, |’Yser décrit un 
are de cercle dont la corde est formée par la ligne du chemin de 
fer. 

Que Nieuport ou Dixmude—ces deux arcs-boutants de la 
défense—fussent pris, et la ligne d’eau devenait intenable. De 
plus, entre les deux localités, le fleave forme une boucle, la boucle 
de Tervaete, qui diminuait de beaucoup la difficulté du passage. 

Or, pour assurer la défense, le Roi. Albert n’avait que des 
effectifs terriblement réduits: 82,000 hommes et 48,000 fusils, 
plus les 6000 Fusiliers marins, dont la majorité était de jeunes 
hommes, des apprentis Fusiliers, de 18 & 20 ans, que les Alle- 
mands appelaient des ‘ Demoiselles & pompon rouge.’ 

Du cété des assaillants, au contraire, il y avait trois corps 
d’armée, le III*, le XXII*, et le XITI*, plus une division, la 
4° Division d’Ersatz, soit 150,000 hommes avec une artillerie 
lourde formidable, tandis que les Belges et les Fusiliers marins 
n’avaient que leurs piéces de campagne. 
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Cette énorme disproportion de forces, il est vrai, ne devait 
étre que temporaire. 

Aux Belges harassés, épuisés, démoralisés, peut-étre, 
décimés en tout cas et par le siége d’Anvers et par huit jours 
d’une retraite plus que pénible, le haut commandement frangais 
ne demandait qu’une seule chose: tenir pendant 48 heures, 
jusqu’& ce que des renforts arrivent. 

Mais pourrait-on tenir, méme pendant 48 heures? 

Les meilleurs en doutaient. 

Le 15 octobre, sur la place de Furnes, je. rencontrai Paul 
Lippens, grand propriétaire et grand industriel, qui s’était 
engagé comme simple soldat au début de la guerre, et qu’une 
balle perdue devait tuer neuf mois plus tard. Il me le dit trés 
net : ‘ Dans |’état ot est l’armée si elle résiste pendant deux jours, 
ce sera un miracle.’ 

Un miracle, soit, mais ce miracle, l’esprit de liberté, |’amour 
farouche du sol natal, allaient 1’accomplir. 

Dés le lendemain, 16 octobre, on tirait les premiers coups 
de canon, et, huit jours aprés, lorsque je revins sur 1|’Yser, les 
Fusiliers marins & Dixmude, ailleurs les Belges, les seuls Belges, 
attendant toujours des renforts, des renforts qui ne venaient pas, 
tenaient encore, obstinément, désespérément, malgré la fatigue, 
malgré la tension nerveuse effroyable de huit jours de tranchées, 
malgré le feu infernal des canons, malgré les attaques formidables 
de |’infanterie allemande. 

Chaque jour, de nouvelles vagues grises déferlaient sur nos 
Agnes, avec une force accrue. 

Dans l’ivresse de la mélée, coude 4 coude, sur seize rangs, 
sur vingt rangs d’épaisseur, les Allemands se ruaient sous la 
mitraille ; c’étaient de nouvelles levées, et parmi elles, la fleur 
de la jeunesse berlinoise. Beaucoup, parait-il, étaient ivres, ivres 
d’alcool ou d’éther, mais ivres aussi de carnage et de gloire. 

Nos hommes les laissaient approcher jusqu’&’ moins de cent 
métres puis les abattaient par paquets, au pied de leurs tranchées, 
dans le réseau de fils de fer ot les survivants s’accrochaient pour 
mourir. 

Et, chaque jour, 4 Dixmude, 4 Nieuport, 4 Tervaete, cela 
recommengait jusqu’é l’heure ot trois coups de sifflet donnaient 
a la machine sanglante, l’ordre de cesser tout son travail. 

Mais les forces humaines ont leur limite. I] était temps, 
plus que temps que les renforts arrivent. 

Dés le 19, il avait fallu abandonner la ligne avancée. 

Le 22, vers la fin de la nuit, les Allemands s’étaient emparés 
d’un pont de circonstance jeté vers Tervaete, dans la boucle de 
l’Yser et avaient passé sur la rive gauche. 

Le centre du front était enfoncé ; la ligne de chemin de fer 
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était menacée 4 son tour, et, peut-étre, cette lutte inégale, se fut 
terminée par un désastre sans l’aide des trois grandes forces 
qui allaient tout sauver: la flotte anglaise, l’inondation et 
l’arrivée de renforts frangais. 


La flotte anglaise d’abord. 

Le 18 octobre, les Allemands dessinaient leur attaque sur 
Nieuport et se jetaient sur Lombaertzyde, défendu par notre 
5° de Ligne, lorsqu’une flotille anglaise surgit, bientét complétée 
par quelques unités frangaises et, avec ses gros canons, se mit 
& bombarder leurs troupes tout le long de la céte jusque Middel- 
kerke. Cette intervention, que l’ennemi n’attendait pas, fut, 
durant toute la bataille, un soutien trés efficace pour la défense. 

J’eus l’occasion de m’en rendre compte, le 23 octobre, 4 
Nieuport-Bains. 

Nos batteries de campagne, dissimulées par des branchages, 
étaient sur la route paralléle 4 l’Yser, prés de la gare. II pouvait 
étre midi et c’était l’accalmie. Prés de leurs piéces, dont 
quelques-unes seulement étaient en action, nos artilleurs man- 
geaient, dormaient, se faisaient la barbe. Dans leur poste de 
combat, qu’un obus de 15 avait visité une heure avant, les officiers - 
nous avaient offert le café. Nous sortimes. La canonnade avait 
repris plus vive et mon inexpérience de novice s’exergait & dis- 
tinguer entre les détonations : tout prés de nous, |’aboiement sec 
des piéces de campagne; derriére nous, la basse profonde des 
obusiers, dont les projectiles passaient par-dessus nos tétes et, 
pour le riposte, |’éclatement des shrapnels dont les fumées jaunes 
nous donnaient le spectacle d’un feu d’artifice en plein jour. 
Mais, tout 4 coup,—comme au désert le rugissement du lion 
couvre la voix des petits fauves,—des détonations plus lointaines, 
mais formidables, viennent dominer tout ‘ce bruit : la-bas, devant 
Nieuport, sur la mer calme, les ‘Men of War’ avaient ouvert le 
feu sur les lignes ennemies. 

Ils étaient 4 trois kilométres de nous qui étions 4 dix métres 
de nos batteries, mais leur tonnerre était tel que nous n’enten- 
dions plus rien d’autre. Pendant une heure, nous les vimes tirer 
vers |’intérieur, 4 des milles de distance, prenant 4 revers les 
tranchées allemandes, détruisant leurs batteries, rendant, de ce 
cété, toute avance impossible. Et, tandis qu’’ Dixmude, les 
Fusiliers marins, avec les Belges du Colonel Maiser, ne résistaient 
que par des prodiges d’héroisme, Nieuport et sa téte de pont 
restaient intangibles. Or, qui tenait Nieuport, avec son systéme 
d’écluses, pouvait tout arréter. 

A cette heure supréme, en effet, nous avions un autre allié: 
l’inondation. 

Dés la journée du 25 octobre, comme il fallait songer 4 un 
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repli des troupes sur la ligne du chemin de fer, le haut com- 
mandement se préoccupait de constituer un obstacle important 
en avant de cette ligne, de cette derniére ligne de défense.- Il 
projeta de tendre une inondation entre le remblai de la voie ferrée 
et la digue de l’Yser. A cet effet, il prescrivit de conduire des 
barrages 4 travers les aqueducs qui passent sous le remblai. I) 
suffirait alors d’ouvrir & Nieuport, les écluses donnant accés vers 
le Beverdijk et de les fermer & marée basse pour mettre progres- 
sivement sous l’eau, le terrain occupé par les lignes allemandes. 

Cette inondation, qui fut un des éléments de la victoire, a eu 
sa légende. C’était dans l’ordre. 

On raconte qu’un vieil homme, possesseur de papiers mysté- 
rieux, datant d’un autre siécle, qui révélaient la possibilité de 
l’inondation, avait livré ce secret 4 |’Etat Major et, par le fait, 
sauvé ce qui restait de Belgique libre. La vérité est, comme il 
arrive toujours, beaucoup plus simple. 

Pour s’assurer que |’inondation était possible, il suffisait de 
regarder la carte et ses cotes de niveaux. Mais la difficulté réelle 
était que, pour ouvrir les écluses, pour manceuvrer les vannes, 
pour effectuer les travaux préparatoires, il fallait opérer la nuit, 
dans une zone dangereuse, entre les lignes belges et les tranchées 
allemandes, sans éveiller l’attention d’un ennemi toujours 
attentif. 

Deux jeunes officiers, les capitaines du Génie Thys et Ulmo, 
furent chargés de cette tache qui leur valut d’étre faits Chevaliers 
de la Légion d’Honneur. Ils furent aidés par un éclusier—le 
vieil homme de la légende—dont la promesse d’une décoration 
et d’une récompense leva les hésitations et, pendant trois jours, 
avec une dizaine d’hommes armés de leviers pour la mancuvre, 
ils travaillérent dans l’ombre, levant les vannes des écluses quand 
la mer montait, les abaissant, pour retenir les eaux pendant le 
reflux. 

L’un d’eux me racontait qu’une nuit, étant 4 son poste, il 
apercut, ou plutét devina, une ombre qui se glissait 4 ses cétés. 
Un homme était 14 et, comme il le saisissait, l’autre murmura 
doucement : ‘Goumi, Goumi.’ C’était un Goumier marocain, 
qui, dans son jargon expliqua que son colonel lui avait donné 
l’ordre d’aller aux avant-postes, d’y prendre vivante une sentinelle 
allemande et de la lui ramener, pour en avoir des renseignements. 

* Si c’est comme cela, vas-y donc, et bonne chance!’ 

Le Marocain continua sa route, et une heure aprés, reparut 
sain et sauf: il avait trouvé son homme, |’avait rendu muet sous 
la menace de son couteau et, triomphalement, le ramenait en 
le tirant par l’oreille. Son colonel serait content. 

Mais revenons 4 |’inondation. 

Le 28, les écluses furent ouvertes, et lentement les eaux com- 
mencérent 4 s’épandre au front des divisions belges. [II leur 
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‘fallut plusieurs jours pour former, sur un front de six lieues, une — 
vaste lagune artificielle, large de 4 & 5 kilométres, profonde & 
peine de 3 ou 4 pieds. Des troupes, 4 la rigueur, y eussent pu 
s’engager, si la brusque dépression des canaux et des fossés n’y 
avait ouvert, 4 chaque pas, des trappes invisibles. Aussi, lorsque 
gagnés par l’eau, les Allemands voulurent s’enfuir, plusieurs 
centaines d’entre eux furent noyés comme des rats. 

Grace & ce barrage liquide, les lignes de 1’Yser devenaient 
impossibles et si, depuis un an, les pertes de l’armée belge ont 
été relativement faibles, c’est & sa protection qu’on le doit. Si 
le contact était immédiat sur tout le front, comme il l’est devant 
Dixmude, il y a longtemps que nos effectifs, insuffisamment 
renouvelés, seraient, ou & peu prés, réduits & rien. Mais, d’autre 
part, ce serait une erreur de penser que, sans |’inondation, la 
bataille de l’Yser efit été perdue. Quand elle arriva sur le front 
des troupes, l’ennemi, sur presque tous les points, était déj& en 
échec, les renforts francais étaient entrés en action. 


Aux premiers jours de la bataille, l’armée belge, nous |’avons 
dit, n’avait d’autre appui que les 6000 Fusiliers marins de 
l’Amiral Ronac’h. 60,000 hommes 4 peine tenaient téte héroique- 
ment & sept divisions allemandes. Mais, de jour en jour, la 
pression allemande devenait plus forte. Si Nieuport et Dixmude 
nous restaient, grice 4 l’acharnement de la défense, notre centre 
était enfoncé et, dés le 23 octobre par la boucle de Tervaete, les 
Allemands, en vagues successives, déferlaient vers la ligne du 
chemin de fer. 

J’étais, ce jour-l4, & Ramscapelle, au poste de campagne du 
général commandant la 1*° D.A. et assistais, pour la premiére 
fois, 4 l’une de ces canonnades infernales, caractéristique de la 
guerre moderne, qui faisait tomber sur les positions belges un 
déluge de projectiles. 

Le champ de bataille, en apparence, était désert. A part 
quelques soldats 4 cété de nous, tapis dans le fossé de la route, 
on ne voyait rien, rien que les ‘ marmites’ tapant de tous cétés, 
et, de temps 4 autre, un homme courant d’une tranchée 4 |’autre, 
comme les lapins, dans les dunes, sortent d’un terrier pour se jeter 
dans le terrier voisin. 

Mais 14-bas, en avant de la ligne du chemin de fer, on devait 
se battre corps 4 corps et, aux nouvelles qui arrivaient, je voyais 
le front du général s’assombrir: Certes, ils ne passeraient pas 
aujourd’hui, mais qu’arriverait-il demain si les Francais tant 
attendus n’arrivaient pas 4 la rescousse? 

Je rentrais 4 Furnes vers le soir, l’angoisse au coeur, lorsque 
notre auto, arrétée 4 l’entrée de la ville, quelqu’un me dit ‘ On 


passe une revue sur la place.’ 
2Q2 
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Une revue & pareille moment? C’était invraisemblable et, 
néanmoins, c’était vrai ! 

Sur la vieille place, si pittoresque, que les obus allemands 
n’avaient pas encore touchée, on passait réellement une revue. 
Le Roi était 14. Le Général Joffre aussi, et, devant eux, des 
soldats défilaient : quelques bataillons de chasseurs en uniformes 
poudreux, mais alertes, mordants, pleins d’ardeur guerriére, 
l’avant-garde des forces qui venaient & notre secours. 

Nous n’étions plus seuls, enfin! La France était la, 1’ Angle- 
terre plus loin, vers Ypres. Et, de la mer aux Vosges, allait se 
constituer cette muraille continue et formidable, derriére laquelle, 
aujourd’hui encore, 2 millions d’hommes. montent la garde pour 
la défense du Droit, de la Liberté, de la Civilisation. 


Faut-il, maintenant, que j’achéve de raconter la bataille de 
l’Yser? 

Nous sommes le 23 au soir. 

Dés le lendemain, une brigade de la 42° Division frangaise 
agit dans la boucle de Tervaete. On recule encore, mais pied 
& pied et, le 25, des contre-attaques se produisent. Cependant 
les troupes s’épuisent ; leurs pertes sont énormes ; plus de 12,000 
hommes sur 48,000 engagés. De plus, une nouvelle alarmante 
vient aggraver la situation : depuis huit jours, les piéces d’artillerie 
ne cessaient d’intervenir, cherchant, par une action violente, & 
suppléer 4 la faiblesse des effectifs, autant qu’d’ contrebalancer 
la supériorité de l’ennemi en artillerie lourde. 

Or, ce service intensif a mis quantité de piéces hors d’usage 
et réduit & ce point les munitions que les batteries disposent & 
peine d’une centaine de coups par piéce. 

Pendant une semaine encore, cependant, on se bat, suppléant, 
& force de ténacité, aux effectifs et au matériel qui manquent. 

Enfin, le 30 octobre, c’est la crise supréme. Sur la gauche 
et sur le centre du front, l’ennemi attaque partout ; partout aussi, 
il est repoussé sauf en face de Ramscapelle ou, jetant des bombes 
dans les tranchées, il prend pied sur le chemin de fer et pousse 
jusqu’au village. La ligne est percée et la troude serait faite, 
si, dans ]’aprés-midi et dans la nuit, le 6° de Ligne, un bataillon 
du 7°, un bataillon du 14°, et deux bataillons francais,—des Turcos 
devant lesquels tout céde,—ne repoussaient, la baionnette aux 
reins, les Allemands au-del& du chemin de fer. Ils ne devaient 
plus y revenir. 

Sur les autres parties du front, l’ennemi ralentit son activité 
et le bombardement devint moins intense. Partout |’inondation 
fait des progrés : l’occupation par l’ennemi des tranchées entre 
le fleuve et le chemin de fer devient impossible ; il se retire, aban- 
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donnant des blessés, des armes, des munitions. La route est 
barrée. Le Kaiser est en échec; la bataille de |’ Yser est finie. 

Mais les pertes de |’armée belge ont été cruelles : environ 14,000 
hommes tués et blessés, l’Infanterie notamment est réduite de 
48,000 & 32,000 fusils et, avant quelques jours, cette armée affai- 
blie, épuisée, va devoir donner de nouvelles preuves d’endurance, 
en luttant contre le mauvais temps, contre les froides pluies de 
novembre. 

Ce que furent ces nouvelles épreuves, ceux-li seuls qui ont 
été en contact avec nos troupes, durant l’hiver dernier, peuvent 
le dire. 
Aprés Anvers, tout le service de |’Intendance devait étre 
réorganisé, et pendant de longues semaines, dans leurs tranchées, 
qui n’étaient encore que des rigoles boueuses, les pauvres soldats 
belges restérent, avec des souliers qui faisaient eau et des uni- 
formes trop minces, sans chaussettes et sans linge de rechange. 

Je me hate d’ajouter que, depuis un an, grace 4 |’Intendance, 
grace & nos amis de France et d’Angleterre, il a pu étre porté 
reméde & ces miséres. 

La seconde campagne d’hiver, pour l’armée belgé, est moins 
rude que la premiére. Mais il reste cependant que, la Belgique 
étant occupée par |’ennemi, nos hommes n’ont pas, comme leurs 
camarades anglais et francais, tout un peuple derriére eux pour 
les aider et les soutenir, leur envoyer de ces menues douceurs qui 
leur rendraient l’existence plus supportable. 

Il y a quelque temps, le Général italien Porro, revenant du 
front, écrivait que les soldats belges lui avaient paru ‘ infiniment 
tristes.’ Triste? On le serait 4 moins. Voici dix-neuf mois 
qu’ils n’ont pas revu leurs foyers, qu’ils sont séparés de leurs 
parents, de leurs amis, de tout ce qu’ils aiment, par la barriére 
des lignes allemandes. J’en ai vu qui, depuis le 15 aofit 1914, 
n’ont jamais regu une lettre de chez eux ! 

Malgré tout, cependant, j’ose dire qu’ils ne sont pas tristes 
ou, du moins que leur tristesse ne diminue ni leur patience ni leur 
volonté de vaincre, ni leur confiance exaltée dans le triomphe 
final. Mais peut-étre est-il des heures ot 1a nostalgie les prend, 
ot ils ont besoin d’étre soutenus et réconfortés. 

Aussi j’ose demander au peuple britannique de penser parfois 
& nos soldats, de les confondre avec les siens, de les traiter 
comme ses propres enfants. Ils en sont dignes. 


EMILE VANDERVELDE. 
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THIS WORLD’S PLACE IN THE 
UNIVERSE 


REuLIcious emotion was, till recently, at war with science— 
especially indignant with astronomy for disturbing primitive 
conceptions as to the way this world was first opened for business. 
But a bold application of the principle that biblical language need 
not be taken at the foot of the letter gradually enlarged its interior 
meaning until the rotundity and annual revolution of the earth 
were fitted in to the story told in Genesis. Evolution as account- 
ing for the human form then came within sight of a gloomy tolera- 
tion—if Modernists insisted on it. That, however, which 
religious emotion has not yet quite realised is the sublime truth 
that, the more we are enabled to penetrate the deep mysteries of 
Nature, the more profoundly reverent we become in contem- 
plating the impenetrable infinitudes of that Divine Power which 
operates alike in guiding the growth of protoplasm and the 
majestic mechanism of the Solar System. Critics who preferred 
—when Darwin first shattered the paraphernalia of mediaeval 
theology, like a bull in a china shop—to remain on the side of 
the Angels, made the immense mistake of supposing that the 
Angels (regarded as agents of Divinity) would be disestablished if 
we began to approach an understanding of the way they did their 
work. A view growing familiar with some students of Nature 
involves the idea that even natural forces are the expression of 
conscious will on some exalted levels of spiritual potency ; that 
the so-called ‘laws’ of Nature are definite Divine enactments— 
not merely blind attributes of matter. And we can hardly begin 
to form a rational conception of the world’s development under 
Divine control without including this idea in our thinking. 

The reconciliation of religion and science has been advancing 
by leaps and bounds of late, and ‘ Seven Men of Science,’ all of 
the foremost rank, recently published a collection of addresses 
frankly declaring their belief in God, as a fundamental idea under- 
lying scientific study. The record of the old ‘ Conflict’ is now 
ancient history. But this result is not a conclusion. It is only 
a beginning. The seven scientific leaders, quite in agreement as 
regards the main proposition, may be groping in various directions 
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in the search for a definite mental picture of the God in whom 
they believe. Perhaps all would admit that the reality does not 
lend itself to the formation of a mental picture. Religion recon- 
structed on scientific principles must build up a conception of 
Divinity by working from below upward. The earlier fashion 
attempted to work from above downward. ‘In the beginning’ 
certain things happened, we were told—by teachers who, quite 
reasonably in dealing with young people, ignored the idea that 
Eternity has no beginning. But now that embryology must be 
recognised as a method of creation when we talk about the human 
form, we feel the need of an embryology as applied to planetary 
creation. And so we come to recognise the subtle, mysterious 
laws of organic growth—not as displacing the Divine creative 
Will, but as the agency by which it is fulfilled in physical mani- 
festation. 

So by degrees, with help available at the present day, for those 
especially who realise that human consciousness can be reached 
by other channels of perception besides the five senses, we reach 
the idea that Divine agency is worked out through an enormously 
elaborate and magnificent hierarchy of Spiritual Beings, beyond 
whom, in dazzling and (as yet) impenetrable mystery, there exists 
an incomprehensibly sublime Power, of whom the Sun may be 
thought of as the physical symbol. 

In the mental search for God we may pause at this stage of 
the effort. Human intelligence is more limited in its scope than 
early philosophers imagined, but is quite limitless as regards its 
expectations. It presumes to talk about the Divine power which 
accounts for the whole universe. Distant stars, though to be 
counted by millions and mostly gigantic compared with the star, 
or Sun, to which we belong, must come into the same creative 
scheme as the sparrows in Kensington Gardens. The Sunday 
School teacher can be content with nothing less than a God who 
is responsible for the Milky Way as well as for the milky mothers 
of the field. And mediaeval painters have even presented us with 
his portrait. In some foreign gallery I have seen him included 
in a family group—the Father with a long beard is in an arm- 
chair with the Third Person of the Trinity as a pigeon perched on 
the back, and the Son in a chair of somewhat lesser dignity 
beside him. Enlightened members of the English Church would 
generally be shocked at this grossly materialistic presentation of 
the Divine Mystery, forgetful of their own declaration of belief 
that Christ ascended into Heaven and ‘ sitteth on the right hand 
of God, the Father Almighty.’ From The Fudge Family in Paris 
we learn that a certain forcible expression, impossible in English, 
‘ doesn’t sound half so shocking in French,’ and on the same prin- 
ciple an idea merely formulated in words that no one stops to 
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invest with a meaning is not half so shocking as the same idea 
depicted on canvas by means of oil colour. 

In the days of the old ‘ Conflict’ those who dealt with it— 
Draper and others—dwelt especially on the savage ferocity with 
which the early Church endeavoured to stifle astronomical dis- 
covery. Faith, at that time, might have been correctly described 
as ‘the faculty that enables us to believe what we know to be 
untrue.’ It was endangered by the astronomical emphasis of the 
untruthfulness in question, but in the long run, as astronomy held 
the field, faith fell into line with discovery, and in spite of ecclesi- 
astical opposition became ennobled in character. The God of a 
Semitic tribe might with an effort of imagination be fitted into 
an armchair. The God of a Solar System, including a central Sun 
many thousand times bigger than the Earth—and the orbit of 
Neptune thousands of million miles in diameter—was in a different 
order of magnitude. And if we attempt to strain imagination by 
looking upward in thought at. that inconceivable splendour, we 
may realise the futility of the effort by attempting to gaze directly 
with open eyes on a fine day at the physical Sun. Human sight 
will not tolerate the unveiled light. Human understanding will 
not bring the God-idea, once cleared of blundering theology, to a 
definite focus. 

But astronomical discovery does not come to’a standstill, even 
after measuring the orbit of Neptune and accounting for the canals 
of Mars, nor after attempting, however unsuccessfully, to set 
time limits to the radiant energy of the Sun. We are all agreed 
—though astronomy affords scope for disagreement in some direc- 
tions—that the whole Solar System—the Sun attended by his 
family of planets—is moving through space at about the rate of 
twelve to fourteen miles per second. Whither is it bound? 
Greenwich authorities would hardly yet venture on a definite 
reply, but we may if we like indulge, in connexion with that 
question, in the fascinating pursuit known to science as ‘ extra- 
polation ’"—the application to regions of thought outside the range 
of definite observation, of the assumption that laws operative 
within that range hold good to infinitudes beyond. Almost all 
the Heavenly bodies—quite all if we merely except meteorites 
and some comets—move in elliptical orbits more or less closely 
approximating to the circular form. Plainly, it is much more 
probable that the Sun’s motion is in conformity with this general 
principle, than that it is a blind rush in a straight course, which 
would infallibly in the long run give rise to a cosmic catastrophe. 
If the uniformities of Nature are maintained, the Sun must be 
revolving in an orbit around some definite sidereal centre. Obvi- 
ously such an orbit must be so vast that any measurable arc will 
appear to be a straight line. 
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And now I must venture to outrun even extrapolation in the 
explanation I have to give. I have been permitted in the pages 
of this Review to maintain the position that, in the course of the 
present ‘ Armageddon,’ Unseen Powers embodying loftier know- 
ledge than common humanity has yet reached are taking part 
in the struggle. Some of us in conscious touch with them are 
sometimes with their help enabled to anticipate future scientific 
discovery. In that way I was concerned, some dozen years 
before the discovery of Radium, with anticipations relating to the 
constitution of matter, ultimately verified by that discovery and 
subsequent work based upon it. Happily those anticipations 
were published at the time, so their character as a successful 
forecast is not open to dispute. In another direction certain 
future conclusions in connexion with astronomy may be antici- 
pated in their turn. The centre around which the Solar System 
is gravitating will be found to be the star Sirius. Common know- 
ledge gives us an approximate measure of some stellar distances. 
The figure accepted by astronomers for the moment as the dis- 
tance of Sirius, taking ‘light-years’ as the unit, is 8.8, or 
call it eight and three-quarters. A light-year is the distance 
light crosses in a year, moving at the rate of 186,000 miles per 
second. So it avould be inconvenient to give stellar distances in 
miles. Moreover, there is a wide margin for possible errors in 
calculations concerned with the parallax of stars. Perhaps it will 
be found that Sirius is a bit further off than the currently accepted 
calculation assumes, but anyhow the real distance is in the same 
order of magnitude. Estimates of the size and luminosity of 
Sirius vary very widely—from 300 to 1000 times the size and 
brightness of our Sun, but either guess fits in with the main idea 
to be grasped. Obviously our Sun cannot be the only one that 
revolves around Sirius. Directly that idea is appreciated, we 
realise that Sirius must be the central sun of a vast system, in 
which such suns as ours must be, to Sirius, what the planets are 
to our Sun. 

That this is so, can only be ascertained definitely by those in 
touch with sources of information not yet within general reach, 
but at all events, meanwhile, as a hypothesis, the statement is 
clearly in harmony with the uniformities of Nature. To regard 
our Solar System and all the others presumably represented by 
the millions of stars in the sky, as scattered at random about space 
would be insulting to Supreme Wisdom and Omnipotence. The 
conception could only be acceptable to thinkers at the kinder- 
garten stage. Certainly up to the middle of the last century 
grown and grave men did discuss the question whether this was 
the only inhabited world in the Universe, but increasing intelli- 
gence has rendered us at once wiser and more modest than when 
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a doubt on that subject was possible. I need not go over the 
evidence that makes an important group of astronomers certain 
that Mars (to confine our attention for a moment to our own 
Solar System) is the abode of life not entirely unlike our own. 
The other planets may not have climatic conditions like our own, 
but the resources of Nature may easily provide vehicles of life 
appropriate to any conditions of temperature; while those of us 
who know something moré about life, consciousness and spiritual 
growth than mere surgery would suggest, regard with disdain the 
idea that any worlds—whether around our sun or in the infini- 
tudes of space—can be mere inanimate masses of matter destitute 
of the loftier purposes that life implies. 

Just for the present all information relating to the Sirian 
Cosmos must remain hypothetical until the astronomy of the 
future overtakes the forecast, but its value as illuminating 
reverent imagination reaching in the direction of Divinity is very 
great. It helps us to realise that in all such upward reaching 
we must blend with the idea of which we are in search, the idea 
of infinity. In the search within the limits of our own Solar 
System we are hopelessly dazzled long before we touch those 
limits. But the conception of the Sirian Cosmos shows us that 
incomprehensible as the Solar Divinity may be—‘ That’ (our 
miserable word ‘ he ’ is. degrading in such use) can only be in some 
dependent relationship to the Divinity guiding the whole Sirian 
Cosmos; in other words that ‘God’ is an infinite hierarchy. 
Faintly we realise that God—when we think of the Sirian 
Cosmos—is, in some wholly incomprehensible way, greater even 
(in a stupendous degree) than God, when we think of the Solar 
System and of the various worlds within it of which ours is one. 
And, indeed, human intelligence, limited in its grasp of detail, 
unlimited when reaching out towards infinitude, perceives, the 
moment this last idea is touched, that the Sirian Cosmos itself 
must be in relationship with some still more expanded and 
sublime organism ; that Sirius cannot be a stationary body but 
must itself, attended by all its family of solar systems, be depen- 
dent on some other centre of energy, on some other superior 
manifestation of the infinite God. It is futile even to speculate 
as to where or what that centre may be, but the feeling that it 
must exist vaguely hints at a unity pervading the whole visible 
universe. Along that line of thought, however, lies a mental 
bewilderment that bars further progress. We can play in 
imagination still with astronomical figures. The bright star 
Arcturus is said to be 140 light-years distant from us, and yet 
it shines nearly as brilliantly as Sirius. What must be its actual 
magnitude and lustre? What must be its place in the universal 
scheme? And some other stars of almost equivalent brilliancy 
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are beyond parallactic measurement altogether. But the purpose 
which all fulfil must be within the grasp of infinite Divinity. 

Science, growing more and more intimately welded with 
spiritual aspiration as human intelligence expands, grants us some 
mental illumination as we seek to penetrate, so far as that may 
be possible, the mysteries of the Divine Hierarchy. Certainly, 
if we turn our attention from the appalling magnitudes of 
astronomy to the phenomena of the infinitely little, the measure- 
ments we have to deal with are equally bewildering. Physicists 
tell us that a cubic centimetre of water contains thirty trillions 
of molecules. That if a glass globe four inches in diameter were 
absolutely empty and air molecules admitted at the rate of a 
hundred millions a second, 50,000 years would elapse before the 
globe was full. Such figures are more amusing than instructive, 
but they may help us, to some extent, in our attempt to formulate 
a conception of the Divine Hierarchy. The attributes of the 
physical molecules—the laws they obey, are obviously as much 
an expression of Divine Will as the forces that regulate the 
march of solar systems in the Sirian Cosmos. Within our 
Solar System the Divine Hierarchy extends downward, as 
definitely as, beyond it, it extends upward; and though, as we 
attempt to understand it in its lower levels, we shall soon find 
mental difficulties almost as insuperable as those attending efforts 
in the other direction, we can, with help from certain sources of 
information, arrive at some intelligible conclusions. 

Astronomy may still help us to some extent. The conditions 
that must attend life in the various planets of our system must 
obviously differ very widely. Temperature may vary from below 
that of ice to above that of steam. Vehicles of consciousness— 
bodies of whatever matter may be suitable, must vary accordingly. 
We may safely assume that while some of the fundamental laws 
of Nature may hold good throughout the system, others, for 
example all appertaining to organic growth, may need local 
modification. Each world must be controlled, even as regards 
its physical manifestation, by appropriate Divine Agency. And 
very little progress beyond primitive theology makes us sure that 
—first of all as regards our own world—there are teeming regions 
of life that lie beyond the cognition of the physical senses. Talk 
therefore of our familiar planets should properly relate to planetary 
schemes, embracing much more than the visible globes. So we 
reach the conception that for each planetary scheme the Divine 
will of the whole Solar System must transmit itself through an 
agency that is still so Divine in its character as to dazzle our 
mental sight. 

None the less a very important stage in our study of the 
Divine Hierarchy is reached when we realise the principle of 
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agency as working through it. The mind leaps to the conclusion 


that this principle must be operative right down to the subtle. 


activities of Nature that we are in the habit of summing up in 
the word ‘Evolution.’ For the verification of this conjecture we 
must obviously be dependent on information received from those 
sources of superphysical knowledge above referred to, such in- 
formation in turn being only subject to the check imposed by 
our own critical faculties. Does it appeal to our intelligence as 
essentially reasonable in its character? Leaving that question 
to be determined later, I will first endeavour to describe the 
agency through which the purpose of the Divine Power presiding 
over the planetary scheme to which this world belongs, appears 
to be worked out in physical manifestation. 

We have to think of the Unseen realms of Nature as inhabited 
by hosts of spiritual beings concerned with the direction of the 
forces (emanating from super-Divine Will) which not merely 
guide organic growth but provide for the growth of the spiritual 
essence with which such growth is associated. Language is apt 
to break down in one’s hands as a means of conveying ideas 
that are inextricably blended with still more subtle underlying 
ideas. We are living in a world the whole raison d’étre of which 
resides in the opportunity it affords for the growth and expansion 
of spiritual consciousness. The experiences of consciousness in 
association with physical environment are the conditions pro- 
viding for its growth. We may plunge down in search of the 
beginnings of such growth to levels of consciousness far below 
those of humanity. But leaving that vast area of thought un- 
trodden, the growth of spiritual consciousness as focussed in 
humanity is itself under the guidance of Divine agency whose 
perfect uniformity of intention, fulfilling the Divine purpose— 
would, if we could see only a little more clearly, present to 
imagination a system of natural law on the moral plane as un- 
alterable as the natural laws relating to physical matter that we 
deal with in the chemist’s laboratory. Those natural laws of 
the moral plane are entangled with variable influences arising 
from human free will, but that only renders the task of the 
Divine agents who guide them more delicate, not less specific. 

The first glimpses we get in this way, of the intricacy of 
the work carried out by the hosts of Divine agents engaged in 
guiding the world’s growth, prepare us to find that a distribu- 
tion of function is carried out in that wonderful realm of activity, 
so that while one great host is concerned with the growth of 
consciousness, another is concentrated on the task of guiding 
the growth of form—of carrying out the idea that, for want 
of a better comprehension of the process, we call the principle 
of Evolution. And such agency works again in its contact with 
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matter through lower agency right down to the manipulation 
of the molecule. The Divine Hierarchy is infinite both ways; 
inconceivably exalted and inconceivably minute, but in the direc- 
tion of minutiae still conscious and purposeful. Intelligence, with 
a certain range of freedom within limits, guides not only the 
gradual improvement of the human form, pari passu with the 
progress of spiritual growth, but the humbler development of 
form in the animal kingdom and even variation in the colouring 
of plants and flowers. The agency concerned with such work 
cannot be discerned by the physical senses, but finer senses can 
already sometimes cognise its operation, though most of us are 
still too young in evolution to have come into full possession of 
all the faculties latent in human nature. ‘ We are ancients of 
the earth and in the morning of the times.’ 

So brief a sketch as this must be content in some directions 
with mere faint hints. How do the Divine agents concerned, 
as declared above, with the evolution of form, translate their 
superphysical powers to the physical plane? The answer has 
to do with what may be called the semi-intelligent mechanism 
of Nature. The mere phrase is bewildering but it deals with 
certain aspects of Nature that science must concern itself with 
before long. ‘Elemental Agency’ cannot properly be regarded 
as belonging to the Divine Hierarchy even in its lower levels, 
but it constitutes a vast subsidiary evolution by itself ; cosmic in 
its character : related to much more than the interests of this 
world alone ; beginning on levels commensurate with the electron 
in magnitude and importance, rising to conditions in which 
definite forms in certain fine orders of matter are identifiable 
by observers, with adequately clairvoyant senses, as associated 
with specific functions in Nature. Elementals constitute the 
link between will—human or Divine—and physical manifesta- 
tion. Obviously the subject is one of stupendous magrfitude. 
No fire could burn, no plant could grow, no human being could 
live on the physical plane,.and carry on all that business trans- 
acted within his body of which he is wholly unconscious, without 
elemental agency. When science comes to grapple with the 
intricacies of this so far hidden aspect of Nature, it will look 
back to its present condition as one barely emerging from the 
dark ages. 

Thus vast and complicated is the agency by which Divine 
Will is fulfilled. But we have to struggle as best we may with 
the idea of hierarchies within hierarchies. The world is a theatre 
in which a stupendous drama is in process of performance. The 
scenery and decorations are provided by Divine agency, and the 
actors are responsible—if we push the metaphor to its extreme 
* limits—for the parts they play. In other words, while Divine 
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agency invests them with their opportunity, their own free will is 
left to determine the use they make of this. But they must not 
be allowed to wreck the whole undertaking by too gross a misuse 
of that free will. The drama is intended to have a happy ending. 
So, over and above or apart from the hierarchies that provide the 
conditions, Divine ordination provides for a governing hierarchy 
that does not actually control the actors—put words into their 
mouths, so to speak, or manage them like marionettes—but 
causes them to feel disagreeable consequences from blundering ; 
invests them with larger consciousness as they willingly fall into 
line with the Divine idea. Of course that governing hierarchy is 
merged in its loftier levels with the superior agents of infinite 
Divinity, but on its less exalted levels is in close touch with our 
own humanity. This thought leads up to what is perhaps the 
roost important idea of all that I have been endeavouring to 
suggest. Humanity itself recruits the governing hierarchy. Its 
members on the first important level above ordinary humanity 
have been, at some remote periods in the past, human beings 
like (the best of) ourselves. We speak of them now, those of us 
who have the privilege of more or less knowing them, as great 
adepts, Masters of Wisdom, Brothers of the Great White Lodge, 
or by any other phrases approximately appropriate. They are in 
‘normal periods equal to the task—under Divine inspiration of 
which they, of course, are vividly conscious—of carrying on the 
government of the world in so far as it needs adjustment or inter- 
ference. They are our Allies in this ghastly abnormal period in 
which humanity is confronted by an attack from such elevated 
levels of spiritual potency that, great as their power undoubtedly 
is, they can only for the moment resist the awful unseen foe 
inspiring our physical plane enemies, whilst awaiting interven- 
tion, ultimately certain if it becomes necessary, from lofty levels of 
Divine Power. 

Will this view of the great current crisis seem, to some critics, 
at variance with the main idea that this world, like all others, 
is governed by an infinite Divine Hierarchy of quite limitless 
capacity and directing human evolution from the realms of 
infinite Love? The problem has been dealt with at some length 
in previous articles in this Review,’ and need only be referred to 
now. Freewill, in one word, is the answer. The ultimate evolu- 
tion of individual humanity can only be accomplished by invest- 
ing each unit with the Divine attribute of freewill in a greater 
or less degree. Half-fledged humanity of the kind around us in 
abundance is hardly conscious of the extent to which it enjoys 
this attribute. It becomes more and more available as spiritual 


1¢Qur Unseen Enemies and Allies’ and ‘When the Dark Hosts are Van- 
quished,’ Nineteenth Century and After, October and November 1915. 
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evolution proceeds. By the hypothesis it may be exerted to fulfil 
the purpose of Divine love, in so far as that may be discerned, 
or it may be perverted to antagonise that purpose. Within the 
limits of our humanity the perversion may not be carried to any 
extreme degree. But other humanities have preceded our own 
and have reached exalted conditions in which free will for good or 
evil was enormously expanded in its scope. In that way it has 
come to pass that spiritual evil has assumed colossal proportions 
until at last it has challenged Divine Power on very high levels. 
That is the challenge with which we, on our humble level, are 
now contending. We feel sure of ultimate success because the 
mighty spiritual powers of evil at war with the Divine idea of 
humanity (on this plane with ourselves, the Allied armies) have 
had a definite origin that we can discern and have reached a 
definite height of spiritual power. However exalted that power, it 
is finite. The Divine Hierarchy is infinite. At whatever level 
Satanic power may confront it on equal terms, Divine resources 
above that level are limitless. If exerted they must subdue the 
finite power, and we have reason to feel sure that sooner or later 
they will be exerted to avert the ruin of the world. 

I have said that our Allies in this great struggle—the Masters 
of Wisdom, or by whatever name we like to call them—the 
Chieftains of Humanity, of whose existence, till recent years, 
humanity at large was wholly ignorant, are recruited from 
amongst ourselves although none the less constituting the first 
great stage of advancement, counting from below upward, of the 
Divine Hierarchy. But while, beyond them, conditions of exist- 
ence begin to transcend physical brain comprehension, we can 
understand to some extent the capacities and powers of the 
beings who have attained to them, and the functions appertaining 
to their stage of evolution. Certainly that mighty organisation 
includes some who reached high spiritual dignity before this 
world’s children had emerged from early races, in one sense their 
nursery. But none the less it includes some who have been to 
outward appearance within historic periods mere ordinary men. 
The world, indeed, has never been without a great ruling Brother- 
hood, though at one time it was indebted for this to a Senior 
humanity. The phrase needs amplification to be fully intelligible, 
but a very little thought will give reason to the idea that the 
history of this world and of our human races is not a ‘ complete 
short story’ in itself, but an episode in universal history. 

As our humanity became sufficiently evolved to furnish 
recruits fdr the great ruling Brotherhood its existence was allowed 
to filter out gradually into the consciousness of the few candi- 
dates available. These were the few whose ardour in the pursuit 
of lofty knowledge and whose moral development were such 
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that they could be trusted not to misuse enhanced knowledge. 
The world at large was not generally ripe for the proper apprecia- 
tion of the fact that powers and knowledge beyond ordinary 
experience were attainable by certain means. A premature 
dissemination of that idea might have had unfortunate con- 
sequences. But for the chosen few it was revealed, and so it 
has come to pass that at the present day the great Brotherhood 
includes many members who have been men like (the best of) 
ourselves within a comparatively recent period. 

Experience of ordinary life does not enable us to understand 
their place in Nature altogether and completely. They work to 
a great extent on planes of consciousness beyond the cognition 
of the ordinary senses. They wield forces as yet unknown to 
Science, using the physical body merely as a vehicle to be occupied 
or left aside as convenience may suggest : the finest clairvoyance 
which ordinary students of that wonderful faculty have ever met 
with is, compared with theirs, a rushlight to an electric arc ; and 
physical matter itself is plastic in their hands. In the higher 
_ vehicles of consciousness distances about the world mean nothing, 

and withal they are of course in absolute harmony with the Divine 
Will. 

The view thus reached—that shows us the humanity to which 
we all belong as designed to recruit the first, as we look upward, 
of the spiritual degrees that in the aggregate constitute the 
Divine Hierarchy—is of supreme significance. Properly under- 
stood it invests humanity with an entirely new meaning, as com- 
pared with that which merely treats each item in that humanity 
as destined to an infinitely continued individual existence, happy 
or unhappy, as the case may be. The crude fancy thus presented 
to the mind by commonplace religion may have served its purpose 
while the world was young, as coaxing or warning an ignorant 
multitude not yet ripe for a more profound conception, but philo- 
sophically it is beneath criticism. The sublime idea, as directly 
affecting ourselves, to be derived from a conception, even if only 
broad and incomplete, of the Divine Hierarchy is that which 
shows it to be a coherent entirety stretching upward from this 
world as we know it, in the direction of absolute infinity. It 
enables us, for the first time, to comprehend this world’s place 
in the Universe. A misdirected modesty leads some of us occa- 
sionally to talk of this world as a small planet amongst many 
greater, attached to a tenth-rate sun in a Universe richly stocked 
with others of enormously greater magnitude and _ brilliancy. 
The infinitesimal creatures on its surface can only be regarded, 
in this way, as important in their own estimation; no more so 
really than the grains of sand on the seashore. That view is 
no less erroneous than depressing. The humanity for the sake 
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of evolving which this world exists, represents a definite stage 
in the evolution of Divine consciousness, which, besides its limit- 
less expansion towards infinity, is susceptible of infinite accre- 
tion from below. There are no stages in the Divine Hierarchy 
that have not been recruited, in some unfathomable past, from 
humanities more or less resembling our own. Eternity stretches 
both ways and the world—the solar systems of to-day, though 
figures would fail to suggest their duration as measured in our 
time, are manifestations of Divine power that have succeeded 
others and will be in turn succeeded. We count the nebulae 
in the Heavens, and watch the growth of future suns destined 
to bear their progeny of future worlds and future candidates for 
Divine evolution. 

But we need not torment imagination by following that 
thought too far. It is enough to know that here and now we 
are candidates for Divine evolution; that there is no solution 
of continuity from this stage of existence up to those that have 
been faintly suggested in these pages and are hopelessly dazzling 
to mental vision as we dwell in thought on their attributes 
and power. This humanity of ours, even as we contemplate 
its visible varieties from the savage to the greatest philosopher, is 
obviously a vast procession moving through the ages, each immortal 
spirit ever seeking new and new incarnations till gathered experi- 
ence and effort entitle it to those of the loftiest order. The apprecia- 
tion of this idea marks a huge advance beyond the primitive con- 
ception of an eternal perpetuation of each grotesquely incomplete 
being. But such an appreciation is merely a step in the direc- 
tion of the grander conception. The highest level of moral and 
intellectual attainment on the stage of this world’s potentialities 
is but a new beginning, a point of departure for a progress beyond 
the precise comprehension of physically incarnate intelligence, 
but happily not altogether veiled from our view. No matter for 
the moment whether there be other worlds affording still more 
favourable opportunities for embodied consciousness. That is 
no concern of ours. We may be fully content to know that how- 
ever the preparatory processes leading up to the Divine Hierarchy 
may be provided for in other worlds, this of ours has a place in 
the Universe in direct relation with all the infinitudes that simple 
word represents—with all that the most illuminated reverence can 


suggest when we presume to speak of God. 
A. P. SINNETT. 
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INFANT MORTALITY: 
4 PROBLEM OF THE LAND 


In an article in The Nineteenth Century for March 1915, I 
examined the probable movements of population in the near 
future in the British Isles, and gave reasons for anticipating a 
rise in the death-rate and an acceleration of the fall in the birth- 
rate, chiefly owing to the increase which has occurred, and will 
continue to occur, in the average age of the population. The 
special effects of the War could not then be considered, but the 
statistics for the third quarter of 1915—the first complete quarter 
in which the influence of the War on the birth-rate can be 
examined—show that in England and Wales the birth-rate has 
fallen to 21.0 per thousand as compared with 24.1, the rate for the 
corresponding quarter of 1914. This is by far the heaviest fall 
ever recorded in such a period, and it is in association with the 
later months of 1914, when conditions were not so strenuous 
as they are at present, and far fewer men were abroad. There 
has been a substantial rise in the marriage-rate this year, but 
under modern conditions we need not anticipate from this an 
increase in the birth-rate. Moreover, the urgent insistence upon 
domestic economy and the crowding of women into industry will 
undoubtedly encourage measures of parental prudence, much of 
which will be permanent. When therefore the effect of the 
War during a complete year has been recorded, that is by the 
end of 1916, we must be prepared for the birth-rate to show a 
further heavy decline. 

The death-rate during the third quarter of 1915 was rather 
below the average, but during the first two quarters it was con- 
siderably higher than it has been for some years. The changes 
in the age constitution of the population which are making for 
a higher average age, and consequently a higher death-rate, will 
be accelerated by the loss of young lives and probably by 
increased emigration after the War. Within no very distant 
period, therefore, we must reckon upon a death-rate approxi- 
mating to those of France or Ireland, that is somewhere about 
seventeen or eighteen per thousand. A balancing of the birth- 
and death-rates, with a consequent stationary population so far 
as these factors are concerned, is accordingly not an unreasonable 
forecast. But the direct effect of emigration has still to be con- 
sidered. During the three years preceding the War the United 
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Kingdom lost on balance of emigration and immigration some 
228,000 persons per annum, of whom at least one-quarter went 
to the United States. Since the outbreak of war emigration has 
markedly declined. Nevertheless, nearly 80,000 people left the 
country during the first eleven months of 1915. We cannot be 
certain how economic conditions after the War will affect this 
movement, but we must bear in mind that the United States and 
Canada are still countries with huge untapped resources of natural 
wealth ; that the essentials for developing these resources are 
abundance of capita] and labour, and that the United States at all 
events are accumulating great wealth. In this country the clos- 
ing down of the munition factories will throw thousands of women 
out of work, while many years must elapse before industry will 
again be able to absorb all the discharged soldiers. Everything, 
therefore, points to an overcrowded labour market, the most 
obvious outlet for which will be America, and emigration on the 
pre-War scale alone will probably mean a declining population 
in the British Isles. 

I have called attention to these ominous statistics in order to 
emphasise the need of reducing our excessive infant mortality 
and of improving the health of the people generally, for this will 
be in itself a great national economy. Mr. Asquith has stated 
recently that committees are already at work considering 
problems which will arise after the War. It is to be hoped 
that one of these is a Committee of Public Health, and that it is 
investigating the root causes of sickness and the real value of 
much recent legislation designed for its prevention. In times 
of peace and prosperity we embarked upon huge but ill-considered 
schemes of social improvement, the benefits of which have been 
wholly incommensurate with their cost. The Insurance Act, 
regarded as a means of improving the health of the people, has 
been largely a failure. The medical service is seriously inade- 
quate ; maternity benefit, though it has increased the comfort of 
mothers, a great thing, has not been followed by any reduction 
either of the maternal or infantile death-rates ; the provisions in- 
tended to reduce bad housing, defective water-supply, etc., have 
been a dead letter; while at the recent meeting of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health there was a remarkable consensus of 
opinion that sanatorium treatment among the working classes 
who cannot continue to live under hygienic conditions is of very 
little value in curing or preventing tuberculosis, a lesson which 
might have been learnt long ago from German experience. Other 
instances could be given of public health legislation which has 
failed to achieve its object. mainly owing to inadequate knowledge 
or investigation of the problem to be dealt with. We can no 


longer afford these costly experiments. In particular, the methods 
2R2 
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adopted for reducing infant mortality must be such as will have 
a real and substantial effect, and not merely those which give 
expression to a priori views of amateur philanthropists, or politi- 
cians unversed in the science of public health. 

Before considering the complexities of this question it will be 
well to point out the extent of the needless waste of life which is 
actually occurring. 


THE EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF INFANT MORTALITY 


The young of all species are exposed to special risks, and the 
human race forms no exception to this rule. A death-rate in the 
first year of life, high in comparison with that in succeeding years, 
is practically unavoidable, and the first. point is to determine what 
may be looked upon as a more or less natural death-rate, having 
regard to conditions which are largely unalterable. Mr. 
Benjamin Broadbent, whose public-spirited efforts while Mayor 
of Huddersfield are well known, has brought forward some 
remarkable instances of low mortality among infants. The 
112 babies born in a year in the district of Longwood were kept 
under regular supervision, and at the end of the year 107 were 
still living. In the small French commune of Villiers le Duc 
for ten years together the infant mortality rate was zero. But 
stimulating though these figures are, they apply to numbers too 
small to serve as the basis for generalisation. Of greater signifi- 
cance are the rates in different classes of occupation which have 
been published by the Registrar-General. In a group consisting 
of doctors, solicitors, army officers, clergymen, and others of the 
professional class, but including with them woodmen and 
foresters, the infant mortality rate was 42 per 1000 births,’ 
which may be contrasted with a rate of 171 among general 
labourers, ironworkers, scavengers, and hawkers. This appears 
to show that a death-rate higher than 42 per 1000 births 
need not occur, but we cannot yet argue that a rate in excess of 
this is preventable by practical means, for the professional classes 
do not form a community, and it is obviously impossible to place 
the whole population under the conditions in which these classes 
live. The best guide, in fact, is afforded by the lowest rates 
which are found actually to occur in communities of considerable 
size. That is not to say that even these favourable rates might 
not ultimately be lowered, but they do give a trustworthy 
minimum measure of the excessive loss which is occurring in 
other districts, and they afford the best possible means of 
recognising the real causes which are responsible for high infant 
mortality. The following table shows some of the lowest rates 
in Ireland in 1914, in Scotland and England and Wales in 1913, 


* Throughout this article the infant mortality rates are exclusive of still- 
births. 
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and the remarkable figures for rural France in 1912, which, how- 
ever, it must be said was a year of exceptionally favourable 
climatic conditions. In each case the rates are the latest 
available. > 

Lowest Rates of Infant Mortality. 


| Deaths a One 





District | Population oe 
Roscommon . ‘ , piper he ater 93,956 37°7 
NE hanes PN ga! eh aa age are 63,582 41:9 
Sligo aN i A Nam ne 4S ainda ay ok 79,045 58-0 
SO a er eae 182,224 59-6 
Mayo : a eee sli ara es 192,177 59°7 
All Connaught aks ee Rly at lhe S 610,984 54-7 
Cavan See ee ee ee 91,173 40-4 
Donegal . 7 ; ; ‘ 3 2 168,537 48-0 
- Sutherlandshire F - . d F 19,191 52°5 
Ross and ome Sts ay? ag ea Ts 73,957 56-4 
*| Shetland... Pe ee ee ee 26,868 59-6 
Orkney ... eu tees Gla 24,513 61:0 
Hertfordshire—Rural Districts ° . 4 118,651 57 
Isle of Wight .  . eet tae ih 89,568 59 
Wiltshire— Rural ‘Districts ae 163,421 62 
Southamptonshire __,, Ba a Orig 236.624 63 
Somersetshire a se eS ee 232,875 64 
West Sussex = as A a ee 95,513 64 
East Sussex a, 128,594 65 
Hornsey—Municipal Borough £1 Sei kin 87,596 58 
Colchester i ‘ ae he 44,669 60 
Southgate, Urban District OMe: ket “ch 38,073 61 
Maidstone, Municipal Borough . F as 35,944 63 
Bournemouth, County Borough . a i 83,205 63 
France, exclusive of towns of 5000 and 
upwards. ° 24,437,000 57:8 


This table shows that large masses of the population are living 
under conditions which do not give rise to an infant mortality of 
more than from 40 to 60 per 1000 births, and it could 
have been much extended by including all the smaller rural dis- 
tricts and towns scattered over the country in which this rate 
is not exceeded. It will probably surprise many to learn that the 
lowest rates of infant mortality in the British Isles are to be 
found among the poor and ignorant peasants of Connaught, but 
more of this later. With the reservation already made this rate 
must then be regarded as a more or less unavoidable minimum 
under the most favourable existing conditions. Since, as will be 
shown subsequently, there is good reason for believing that the 
infants of all classes are born equally healthy, it follows that in 
those areas in which the death-rate is greater the excess must be 
attributed to adverse factors in the environment. 

We are now in a position to measure the waste of life which is 
taking place in our midst. The number of births in the United 
Kingdom in 1913 was 1,102,533 ; the number of deaths under one 
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year of age was 119,074, giving an infant death-rate of 108 per 
1000 births. If this death-rate had been 50 per 1000 the 
number of deaths would have been 55,127. Thus we see that 
more than 63,000 infant lives were sacrificed owing to adverse 
conditions. Nor is this loss the full measure of the evil, for, as 
Dr. Newsholme has shown in his valuable reports, a high infant 
death-rate in a district is invariably associated with a death-rate 
above the average at succeeding ages at least up to twenty years. 
If but a quarter of this number of lives were to be destroyed by 
a sudden famine, or some new form of pestilence, the most 
strenuous national efforts would be made to meet the evil. It is 
only because the deaths are scattered, and because we are so 
familiar with them, that we fail to realise the magnitude of the 
yearly tragedy. 

Analysis of the distribution of infant mortality shows that 
there is a marked tendency to excess in urban areas, particularly 
mining and manufacturing towns. The following list of rates in 
certain large towns for 1913 is by no means exhaustive : 


Highest Rates of Infant Mortality 


| 
| | Deaths under One | 














| Town or District | Population Year per 1v00 

| Births 

| Farnworth a ag be an Pe, ee as | 28,660 224 

CO SE ae se 183 

cS ee a a 180 

- Sa eee Cr 174 
Wg ee ee RR 174 
Stoke-on-Trent ee ee ee ee 171 
Ashton- <i SE en, Said ae ok 90g 165 

| Dundee . . eg ag ne te 162 

| Se eh ay ee he | 160 
oie hoe I RuCttee etn, Oe 157 

| St. Helens pee heh Ne aS, Ske 99,460 156 
RE iret, 5. wtichyi te. (ESE satiete- Tee 33,160 | 156 

| Shoreditch . . Git woo gs Sat A 109.654 155 

| Sunderland—Rural iatih oh EOS 30,491 153 

| Aberdeen . ya ‘ it: Shas 161,242 153 
NS SP eee aa ere 45,822 153 
De Se 44,918 149 
Blackburn Bg Units Shand Sete ee 133,971 148 
a eee eee 146 

Sete 146 | 
gS. ge ght ee en 145 

ee Age oN oD y epee aed 406,196 145 

| Stockport Bre RR ieee ees 114,170 145 

ENE SY Cn eter aerate « 408,553 143 | 

+ iy Sa SSR gn eo re a eri 183,879 143 
a a ae 53,296 143 
West Bromwich . . . -. . . | 69,088 143 
Rs eh re ret aoe wae ine shh wits 59,159 141 
EA Garey eee poy aan eee 34,679 141 
SN oe ahs Cink lice emus 149,936 141 





* Registration area. 


“—_ 
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In addition there are in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and other great cities, large, densely populated areas 
in which the rates rise to between 150 and 200, though the rate 
for the city as a whole is reduced by dilution with the relatively 
low rates of outlying districts. 

The enormous difference between the death-rates in urban 
and rural areas brought out by these tables is the great fact which 
overrides all others, and must be continually insisted upon when 
examining the causes and means of prevention of infant mortality. 
A good illustration on a large scale of this difference is afforded 
by the following remarkable figures which are given by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland, ‘ Civic Unions’ being areas which 
contain towns having a census population of 10,000 inhabitants 


or upwards : 
Infant Mortality in Ireland 


| Deaths under One 
Area Population Year per 1000 

| Births 

| Totel “Givie Unions”: * Se SS 1,629,634 120-7 





| Remainder of Ireland . . . . . 2,753,974 63-9 | 
} 


Whole of Ireland . 4,383,608 87:3 


In England and Wales the difference in 1913 was not quite 
so marked, the rate being 124 in the aggregate of County 
Boroughs and 88 in the total of Rural Districts, London 
occupying an intermediate position. But this is partly due to 
the fact.that the distinction for registration purposes between 
urban and rural areas does not always correspond with the real 
character of these areas. For example, crowded mining areas, 
such as Easington in Durham, with a population of 64,706 and 
an infant mortality rate of 150, or Auckland, with a population 
of 59,975 and a rate of 140, are included in the Rural Districts, 
while on the other hand many small country towns with popu- 
lations under 10,000 and infant mortality rates below 60 are 
included in the urban totals. 

The influence of rural conditions is also seen on a large scale 
in countries in which a considerable proportion of the population 
are engaged in agriculture or farming. For instanve, the rate 
for the latest year available was 59 in New Zealand, 68in Norway, 
72 in Australia, 72 in Sweden, 78 in France, 91 in Holland, and 
94 in Denmark. 

It is significant also to note that in large cities there is nearly 
always a marked difference between the infant death-rates in 
the central and peripheral areas, particularly those just bordering 
on rural conditions. This may be seen in Greater London, where 
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there is an almost regular decrease in the rate of infant mortality 
from the central boroughs to the outlying districts. There is a 
central group in which the rate ranges from 120 to 150 or more, 
containing, for example, Shoreditch 155, Finsbury 141, and 
Bermondsey 132, though the City with a rate of 96 is 
somewhat of an exception. Next, there is an intermediate ring 
in which may be mentioned Deptford 112, Camberwell 106, 
Lambeth 102, Battersea 111, Chelsea, 90, Westminster 96, 
Kensington 112, Holborn 104, and Islington 107. Outside this 
is a peripheral zone, including Woolwich 79, Lewisham 78, 
Wandsworth 88, Fulham 96, Hampstead 73, Stoke Newington 
82, and Walthamstow 78. Still further afield in outlying districts 
we find such rates as 68: in Ilford, 62 in East Ham, and 58 in 
Hornsey. The same tendency may be noticed in other large 
cities. In Liverpool in 1914, while the infantile death-rate for 
the whole city was 139, the rates for individual districts ranged 
from 212 in Exchange and 175 in Scotland to 86 in Wavertree 
and 74 in Toxteth East. In Manchester, with an average of 129, 
the rate was 200 in Ancoats, 114 in Harpurhey with almost the 
same density of population, and 81 in Cheetham. 

These differences are no doubt in part due to the fact that 
the outlying and more salubrious districts contain a larger pro- 
portion of the wealthier classes. But it is easy to exaggerate this 
influence, as may be seen from the fact that the rates in 
Kensington, Chelsea, and Westminster are all appreciably higher 
than those in Stoke Newington, Wandsworth, Woolwich, 
Walthamstow, Ilford, and East Ham. The urban area consist- 
ing of Paris and its extensions beyond the walls affords a good 
illustration of this point, since Paris is a city much more uniform 
in character than London, and devoid of large slum areas. In 
1911 the rate for the whole city was 118; in the central 
arrondissements the rates ranged from 128 to 189; in the outer 
districts they were from 70 to 110; while in Passy the rate 
was only 54; and in the district immediately adjacent to 
the Champs Elysées, out of 1010 births there were only 43 
deaths. It may be noticed that while there is, speaking generally, 
a distinct relation between density of population and infant 
mortality, this is by no means constant. Thus in Paris in the 
ninth arrondissement, with a density of 553 persons per hectare, 
the rate was 60, whereas in the thirteenth arrondissement, with 
a density of only 227, the rate was 169. 


THE CaUsEs OF INFANT MoRTALITY 
The causes of infant mortality are many and complex, and 
it is often very difficult to allocate to each its real share in the 
final result. Study of a large number of reports from Medical 
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{ Officers of Health brings to light wide differences of opinion as to 
the relative effects of the principal factors responsible. Defective 
sanitation, overcrowding, poverty, insufficient pre-natal nutrition, 
artificial feeding, maternal ignorance, are each in turn claimed to 
j be the most potent influence. The difficulty is increased by the 
, fact that our knowledge of the pathological causes of death is in 
many cases still very imperfect, for such terms as ‘atrophy,’ 
‘debility,’ ‘marasmus,’ and ‘convulsions,’ under which a large 
proportion of infant deaths are certified, are little better than 
cloaks for ignorance. ¢ 

With so strongly marked a difference between urban and rural 
death-rates, a determination of the precise differences in the two 
environments seems to afford the best means of investigating the 
problem, for it must be remembered that many of the conditions 

which are believed to be prejudicial to infant life may be just as 
prevalent in country districts and villages as in towns. It may 
be that each cause acts a little mere severely in urban districts, 
nevertheless a comparison of the main factors is instructive. 
Poverty is often stated to be one of the greatest causes of loss 
of infant life, yet it is notorious that the wages of the English 
agricultural labourer are the lowest paid to any section of the 
working classes. The earnings of the Connaught peasant or the 
f Highland crofter do not approach those of the miners of Durham 
or Glamorganshire, yet the infant mortality rate among them 
| is only one-third of that in mining areas. Housing in many 
rural districts is deplorable. The picturesque thatched roof may 
cover defective walls and floors, unsound drainage, and low, ill- 
‘ ventilated rooms as bad as those in the worst quarters of cities, 
and the habits of the occupants may lead them to keep their 
windows tightly closed night and day. There are overcrowded 
areas in many villages which present the worst features of town 
slums, and indeed the difficulty of obtaining sufficient housing- 
accommodation for labourers has been one of the great obstacles 
to agricultural development during recent years. 

Defective sanitation, particularly as regards the disposal of 
waste material, etc., is undoubtedly responsible for a large part 
i of the excessive infant mortality in mining and industrial towns, 
especially from epidemic enteritis. But again this cannot be 
invoked as an adequate explanation of the difference between 
urban and rural death-rates. In many large towns, particularly 
in the South of England, the sanitary services are highly 
efficient and in accord with the most modern ideas, yet some of 
these towns show rates of over one hundred infant deaths per 
thousand births. We have come to regard this figure for an 
» urban district with some degree of complacency, but, as I have 

shown, it must really be looked upon as at least 40 per cent. 
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higher than is necessary. On the other hand, sanitation in many 
rural districts is still very primitive. In the West of Ireland, 
although conditions have improved, many villages are deplorably 
insanitary, and the habits of the people are unhygienic. Last 
year there were outbreaks of typhus—a disease particularly 
associated with filthy surroundings—in Mayo, Galway, Sligo, 
Kerry, Donegal, Tipperary, and Cavan, yet these were’all counties 
of exceptionally low infant mortality. 

As regards food, it is impossible to say that the standard of 
living is higher in rural than in urban communities, though it is 
probable that the food—particularly milk—is less subject to 
adulteration or contamination with dirt, and this may be an 
important factor. Breast-feeding, the great advantage of which 
appears to result not from inherent superiority of human over 
cow’s milk, but from the fact that it affords a pure supply, is 
perhaps more frequent in country districts than in towns, but 
the difference is not great. Dr. Newsholme has estimated that 
over 80 per cent. of wage-earning mothers suckle their children. 
Dr. Manby, of the Local Government Board, found that in 
Widnes, the centre of the chemical industry, where the infant 
mortality rate in 1913 was 133 per 1000, breast-feeding among 
the working classes was ‘almost universal.’ There are reasons 
for thinking that the proportion of mothers in the well-to-do 
classes who suckle their infants is much less than 80 per cent. 

An important difference which suggests itself is the greater 
employment of urban married women in non-domestic occupa- 
tions. But here again statistics fail to establish a close relation 
between such employment and infant mortality. In the coal- 
mining districts, where loss of infant life is the highest, non- 
domestic occupation of wives is low. In Wigan, where only 
12 per cent. of the total married women and widows are engaged 


nm non-domestic work, the infant mortality rate is 180, whereas 


in the textile town of Rochdale, with a percentage of 28 
so employed, the rate is only 106. The problem is exceedingly 
complex. In the first place, employment of women is frequently 
associated with other adverse conditions, overcrowding, insani- 
tary surroundings, etc., and it is impossible to determine the 
relative share of each factor. Secondly, among the poorest 
classes harm done by employment may be more than counter- 
balanced by the additional food and home comforts which the 
mother is able to purchase from her earnings. Again, to quote 
Dr. Newsholme, the most that can be inferred from the statistics 
is that the industrial employment of married women cannot be 
looked upon as the chief cause of excessive infant mortality. As 
regards the comparison with rural districts, it must be remem- 
bered that women often undertake heavy work about farms, 
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particularly in the remoter districts of Scotland and Ireland, and 
that in some places—for instance many parts of France—they 
work very hard in the fields. 

In this connexion reference must be made to the influences 
operating during the pre-natal life of the infant. There are two 
schools of thought in this matter. One school attributes a large 
part of infant mortality to the fact that as a result of adverse 
conditions many working-class mothers are underfed and 
physically ill-developed, and urges that to save the lives of babies 
we must begin with the mothers. The other holds that in spite 
of the inferior physique of poor mothers the infants of all classes 
do not present marked differences at birth, and that it is the effect 
of the environment which destroys them. Of course both factors 
may be prejudicial, and the difference of opinion really concerns 
the relative extent to which each operates. But in support of the 
latter view we have the remarkable fact that when the infants of 
favourably and unfavourably situated classes are compared, the 
difference in the mortality is very small during the first week or 
month, but increases steadily with the age of the infant. Dr. 
Stevenson, of the Registrar-General’s Office, has shown that the 
excess of infant mortality in the labouring classes over that in 
the professional classes is 41 per cent. in the first month, 92 per 
cent. at one to three months, 142 at three to six months, 165 at 
six to nine months, and 183 at nine to twelve months. He says: 
‘ These astonishing figures not only show what can be done, but 
clearly point to the plan of campaign, namely, an attack upon 
the causes of mortality in the latter months of the first year of 
life.’ Comparisons which separate the mortality during the first 
week show even less difference. In London, the Chief Medical 
Officer to.the London County Council has grouped the Metro- 
politan Boroughs in order of ‘social condition.’ In the best 
group in 1913 the infant mortality rate during the first week of 
life was 18.3; in the poorest group it was 19.7. Under one month 
the figures were 28.7 and 33.6 respectively ; and from six to nine 
months they were 7.6 and 22.0. In Brighton, Dr. Forbes has 
shown that while the rate of infant mortality for the whole year 
was 144 among the poorest class, and only 67 among the 
well-to-do, the rates during the first week were 20.4 and 20.5 
respectively, figures which it will be noticed agree remarkably 
closely with those of London. He adds that if his statistics are 
correct, ‘then the better feeding, the better housing, the freeing 
of the mother from manual work and anxiety before the birth of 
the child, have no effect upon the health of the child at birth.’ 

The above comparisons are between social classes, but the 
differences between rural and urban areas in England and Wales 
are even more instructive, the excess of infant mortality in the 
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urban districts being only 6 per cent. in the first month, while it 
is 36 per cent. at one to three months, 45 per cent. at three to 
six months, 55 per cent. at six to nine months, and 64 per cent. at 
nine to twelve months. Commenting on these figures, Dr. 
Stevenson says : ‘ The chances of survival seem to differ but little 
at birth in town and in the country, but the noxious influences 
of the former soon come into play, and make themselves felt to 
an increasing extent as the first year of life progresses.’ These 
observations lead irresistibly to the conclusion that the post-natal 
environment is a much larger factor in infant mortality than 
defective pre-natal conditions. Since we know how deplorable 
are the circumstances of many expectant mothers among the 
working classes, it would almost seem as though when there is 
not sufficient nutriment for the combined lives, Nature sacrifices 
the mother in the interests of the child.* 

The chances of infection from diseases common among child- 
ren, such as measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, are greater in 
town than in country, but the difference is not very marked. For 
instance, the notified cases of diphtheria per thousand of the 
population, in 1914, were 1.32 in the aggregate of English rural 
districts, 1.54 in the aggregate county boroughs, and 2.02 in 
London. But notification in some districts is known to be incom- 
plete, and is probably best observed in London. In any case 
these diseases only account for a small part of the mortality during 
the first year. Probably of greater importance are deaths from 
diseases the result of parental misconduct, which are certainly 
more numerous in towns than in rural districts. The recorded 
mortality from this cause is very small, but here also we have no 
reliable figures. It is probable that these conditions exert their 
severest effects during pre-natal life, and thus their influence is 
to be measured rather by the number of still-births than by infan- 
tile deaths, but the most recent researches suggest that even in 
this direction their effect has been exaggerated. 

There is one factor in which town populations have a great 
advantage over rural dwellers, and that is in the better provision 
for medical attendance and treatment. The nearest practitioner 
in country districts may be many miles away, and the facilities 
for hospital treatment or specialist services may be still more 
inadequate. The recent investigations of the Highlands and 
Islands Medical Service Board have shown that in these respects 
conditions in the remoter parts of Scotland are often highly un- 
satisfactory. In Connaught nearly half the total deaths are not 

* Full discussion of this point should include the question of still-births, 


but knowledge both as to the causation and distribution of these is still far 
too incomplete for trustworthy conclusions to be drawn. 
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certified by medical practitioners, which means that even in their 
last illness these people are unattended by doctors.‘ The supply 
of midwives, particularly of trained women, in country districts 
is often insufficient, while in many rural areas there are none 
at all. On the other hand, in St. Helens, Cardiff, Bootle, Wal- 
sall, and Stoke-on-Trent, with their high rates of infant mortality, 
from 80 to 100 per cent. of all births are attended by midwives. 
Great difficulties also exist in establishing efficient nursing 
arrangements, infant clinics and consultation centres in rural 
areas, yet many of these areas show the lowest rates of infant 
mortality in the country. 

Ignorance of the mother as to the proper way to take care of 
her child is at present strongly insisted upon by many social 
reformers as a powerful factor in the loss of infant life, a view 
which is the justification for such measures as the establishment 
of schools for mothers, the teaching of mothercraft in girls’ 
schools, and the Notification of Births Act. The Chief Medical 
Officer to the Board of Education goes so far as to say that 
‘the principal operating influence [in infant mortality] is the 
ignorance of the mother, and the remedy is the education 
of the mother.’ That there is a certain amount of ignorance 
is undoubted, but the distribution of infant mortality alone 
shows that its effects have been exaggerated. We cannot assume 
that the peasantry of Connaught contain the mothers best 
instructed in the care of infants in the British Isles, and that 
their knowledge is so great that in spite of poverty and hard con- 
ditions their infant mortality rate is less than half that among 
the mothers of Kensington, Brighton or Exeter. Some measure 
of the educational standard in Connaught is afforded by the fact 
that at the census of 1911 out of 243,540 females above nine 
years of age, 8824 could read only and 38,997 could neither read 
nor write. Nor can we believe that knowledge of infant care 
should vary so enormously between groups of mothers of the same 
general class living in immediately adjacent areas; that, for 
instance, the mothers of Wandsworth, Stoke Newington, and 
East Ham should be so much better instructed than those of 
Finsbury, Bermondsey, and Shoreditch. If instead of areas we 
examine social classes, we find that the wives of woodmen and 
foresters must be credited with as great a knowledge of the con- 
ditions governing infant welfare as that possessed by the profes- 
sional groups; and we must believe that the wives of agricul- 
tural labourers and shepherds excel in this respect all other classes 
of manual workers. It is astonishing how loosely socia! 
reformers throw in other factors in order to reinforce the argu- 
ment of ignorance. The President of a Conference on the Hygiene 

* The deaths are, of course, registered. 
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of Childhood, recently tabulating the causes of infant mortality, 
writes under the heading of ‘ Maternal Ignorance’ : (1) She has 
no knowledge to guide her in spending her money in the purchase 
of proper food. (2) She cannot get or afford, as the well-to-do 
mother is able, skilled guidance or experienced help. (3) She is 
often ignorant how to keep the food or prepare it. The truth is 
that it requires long experience on the part of the investigator 
or health-visitor to appreciate the difficulties against which the 
poor have to struggle, and much tact to determine what deficiencies 
are due to ignorance and what to poverty, lack of space or other 
disabilities. A distinguished and enthusiastic surgeon, describing 
recently the advice given to mothers at an infant clinic, writes : 
‘Special stress is laid on the hygiene of the home, good and 
sufficient food, sufficient and suitable clothing, cleanliness, and 
a proper amount of sleep. The children are examined and 
weighed weekly so that some idea can be gained as to the bene- 
ficial results of the advice given.’ Characteristically unscientific 
is the assumption contained in the last sentence. 

Those who write in this strain, if they cannot study the 
circumstances of the poor first-hand, will learn much from Mrs. 
Pember Reeves’s Round about a Pound a Week, Dr. Wanklyn’s 
Working-Class Home Conditions in London, and similar studies. 
‘Left for a week’s food for five people—8s. 1d.,’ reveals why 
the food is not sufficient; the reports of the Local Government 
Board, which show that 10 per cent. of the samples of milk are 
adulterated, and 10 per cent. contain the bacilli of tuberculosis; 
explain why it is not good. Were not the special constables in 
the early months of the War horrified to discover queues of little 
children outside the bakeries at two or three in the morning or 
‘huddled together on the wet flags round the brazier in the rain,’ 
waiting to buy the stale bread when the shop opened? Food 
cannot be properly kept when the larder is represented by the 
top shelf of the only cupboard, the culinary implements are on 
the next, and the coal—purchased in half-sacks—fills the bottom. 
Cleanliness cannot be maintained where baths are unknown and 
the only water-supply is a cold-water tap on the landing. Dr. 
Salter stated last year that there are only 125 houses or tene- 
ments in Bermondsey with a bathroom, and of these ninety-six 
are in public-houses. Mothers may fight in vain against vermin 
which sometimes so infest old walls and woodwork that no 
measures short of demolition of the building will destroy them. 
Proper amount of sleep cannot be obtained where there are three 
or more persons in a bed, and the extent of urban overcrowding 
may be judged from Dr. Wanklyn’s estimate that there are 
2,365,131 persons in London housed in 646,709 tenements con- 
sisting of from one to four rooms. Above all we cannot with 
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justice reproach mothers for feeding infants artificially, when we 
allow every hoarding or cheap newspaper to display glowing 
advertisement of patent foods or tinned milks illustrated by 
before-and-after pictures of lean and fat babies. In Australia 
starch-containing foods must bear the label ‘ Not suitable for 
infants under the age of six months.’ Here we leave the evil 
untouched and try to combat it by schools for mothers. As 
Mrs. Pember Reeves says, it is untrue to ascribe the bad con- 
ditions to ignorance and indifference of the mothers. To those 
who know the poor it is a matter for astonishment that the 
mothers as a class manage so well as they do under their circum- 
stances.° 


THE EFFECT oF DUST AND SMOKE 


I have now noticed in outline most of ‘the factors which 
influence infant life whether in urban or rural areas, but I have 
still left unexamined what is perhaps the greatest difference 
between the two environments, and may be the real explanation 
of excessive infant mortality, viz., the condition of the atmo- 
sphere, its purity in the country, and its dust and smoke-laden 
character in town. Leonard Hill has recently revolutionised 
beliefs as to what constitutes a vitiated atmosphere, and has 
shown that excess of carbon dioxide or diminution of oxygen, to 
the extent found even in the worst atmospheres ordinarily met 
with, can no longer be regarded as the deleterious factors. There 
is not the slightest physiological evidence to support the alleged 
benefits of ozone, though tube-railway companies are busily 
pumping it into their tunnels, while scientists doubt whether the 
gas ever exists naturally in the atmosphere. Much has still to 
be learnt as to the relation between atmospheric pollution and 
disease, but more and more the influence of dust and smoke in 
the production of ill-health and lowering of vitality is recognised. 
Again and again medical officers of health emphasise this evil 
in their annual reports. The wealthy residents in towns know 
the advantage of a sojourn in the country, and their children are 
sent to the seaside for the benefit of a ‘ change of air.” We have 
learnt to treat phthisis by open-air methods, we are extend- 
ing this treatment to other infectious diseases, and at Cambridge 
the open-air hospital for wounded soldiers has achieved a high 
measure of success. Soon it will be realised that abundance 
of fresh air is the secret of prevention as well as of cure. 
In correlation with this view is the fact that respiratory diseases 
of one sort or another form the largest cause of infantile deaths. 


5 Death from ‘ overlying’ hag been attributed to neglect or drunkenness of 
the mother, but I have elsewhere brought forward reasons for believing that 
the great bulk of these deaths are really due to natural causes. 
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Dust and smoke in the air appear to be the one factor which 
is constantly associated with an excessive infant mortality ; 
purity of the atmosphere is the one great advantage which the 
agricultural labourer in Wiltshire or the poverty-stricken crofter 
in the Highlands enjoys over the resident in the town. The 
mining districts of England and Wales and the manufacturing 
towns of the ‘ Black Country’ are probably the worst for dust and 
smoke, and if a geological map of the coal-fields be compared 
with Dr. Newsholme’s map of the incidence of infant mortality 
in England and Wales, the resemblance will be found to be 
extraordinarily complete. Dr. Fletcher, reporting on Chester- 
le-Street Rural (!) District, has at once drawn a good picture of 
the conditions and paid a tribute to the miners’ wives. He says: 
‘ As a class, however, and bearing in mind their inferior house 
accommodation, and depressing surroundings of pit-mounds and 
black coal-dusty paths, roads, and open spaces about their houses, 
and the general absence of gardens, the miners and their wives 
deserve credit for their indoor cleanliness and tidiness, a condition 
the maintenance of which involves much labour in dry and 
windy weather, when everything becomes smothered with coal- 
dust.’ In insanitary towns the dust blown into the air from 
dirty streets, filthy backyards and dilapidated ashpits is of a 
particularly noxious character, and does much to spread epidemic 
enteritis. Even in the wealthiest districts the primitive process 
of tipping the household refuse into the dust-cart, and thereby 
filling the air with a cloud of poisonous dirt, instead of replacing 
the closed bin by an empty receptacle, is a familiar sight. The 
smoke, fumes and particles of soot containing tarry matter and 
mineral acids poured out from factory chimneys pollute the 
atmosphere of manufacturing towns, and in the central areas of 
large cities the wind carries smoke from whichever direction it 
blows. It has been estimated that the pall of smoke which 
hangs over the centre of an industrial district cuts off from 15 to 
20 per cent. of bright sunshine and as much as 40 per cent. of 
the total light. | We are largely unconscious of the continuous 
rain of solid particles which falls on cities throughout the year, 
. though the housewife is painfully familiar with the ‘blacks’ 
which she finds every morning scattered over her dressing-table 
and window-sills. The magnitude of the fall is only brought 
home to us by such investigations as those of A. G. Ruston, 
who has shown that the amount of solid material deposited in 
industrial Leeds is 1900 Ib. per acre per annum, while five 
miles north of the centre of the town the amount is only 
62 lb. per acre. Factory chimneys, in spite of their 
height, do not carry off smoke. What they do is to mix it with 
air so that it becomes less visible, just as we may throw mud 
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into a clear pool and then partly conceal it by stirring the water: 
The emission of ‘ black smoke’ constitutes a ‘ nuisance,’ but 
brown or yellow smoke may be allowed to escape with impunity 
save under exceptional circumstances. The Act regulating these 
matters is forty years old, though London and certain other cities 
have later local Acts. Under such conditions the evil of a bad 
indoor atmosphere is not remedied merely by opening windows, 
for the ‘fresh air’ thus admitted is probably as deleterious as 
that inside the rooms. From the biological point of view man 
is essentially an open-air animal. He has probably been on the 
globe a million years, but it is only within a few generations that 
he has begun to live in dense masses under industrial conditions, 
and in the racially new environment his young die off just as 
do the infant lions or ‘ Barbara’s’ cubs in Regent’s Park. For 
the human species the mud cabin on the open moor is a healthier 
home than the finest mansion in Mayfair. 


THE RECENT DECLINE IN INFANT MORTALITY 


The criticism will be made that the substantial diminution 
of infant mortality during recent years has proved the value of 
the efforts specially directed towards educating mothers and 
protecting infant life. Measures such as the Notification of 
Births Act and the provision of maternity benefit do much to 
increase the comfort of women during and after childbirth, but 
there is danger of attributing to them an exaggerated effect upon 
infant mortality and thereby of creating the belief that they have 
only to be extended—even in the opinion of some of the notifica- 
tion of pregnancy—in order to remedy the evil.* In the first 
place, it is highly significant that although these efforts have been 
directed chiefly towards conditions prevailing during the early 
weeks of life, the fall at these ages has been inappreciable, while 
it has steadily increased as age progresses, reaching its maximum 
in the later months of the first year. In London, for example, 
infant mortality during the whole of the first year has declined 
from 131 per thousand births in 1906 to 105 per thousand in 1913. 
But the deaths under one week per 1000 births show practically 
no change, the rate being 21.5 in 1906 and 21.1 in 1913. Under 
one month the rates were 37.3 and 34.0 respectively ; and from six 
to nine months they were 21.9 and 15.9, a decline of 27 per cent. 
For the whole of England and Wales the mortality rate under one 
month of age was 41.9 in 1906 and 39.4 in 1913. All over the 
country it is the last half of the first year which has shown the 
greatest gain. 

* The Borough Councils of Nottingham and Huddersfield have just intro- 


duced systems of notifying pregnancy, the latter municipality paying a fee 
of 2s. 6d. to medical practitioners and midwives for each notification. 
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Another point is that infant mortality had been declining for 
several years before the Notification of Births Act was passed in 
1907. The Act was only very partially in operation during the 
first few years, and in spite of its continual extension infant 
mortality has risen from 95 in 1912 to 108 in 1913 and 105 in 
1914, while the figures for the first three quarters of 1915 point 
to a still higher rate for that year. In many towns the effects 
of the Act have not come up to expectation. Bradford, for 
instance, was one of the first towns to adopt the Act, and with 
its ante-natal and maternity clinics, its hospitals, its health 
visitors and municipal milk-supplies, has justly earned the 
reputation of being among the most progressive cities in the 
country as regards its care for infant and mother life. Yet the 
infant mortality rate of Bradford was 124 in 1907 and 128 in 
1913, though both these rates compare favourably with that of 
144 in 1905. On the other hand, towns could be instanced in 
which an appreciable fall in the infant mortality rate has occurred 
though no special efforts have been directed towards its reduction, 
and in no part of Ireland has the Notification of Births Act been 
adopted except in Dublin and Belfast. 

Adequate discussion of the possible reasons for the decline 
would exceed the limits of this article and still leave many 
problems unsolved, but it seems likely that various other factors 
besides increased appreciation of the value of infant life have 
played an important part. General sanitation, particularly more 
efficient methods of disposing of refuse, etc., has improved health 
at all ages. The period has been one of unequalled prosperity 
among the working classes and has witnessed a steady decline in 
the returns of pauperism. It is possible that the greatest influ- 
ence of all has been the prevalence of exceptionally favourable 
climatic conditions. During recent years we have had a remark- 
able series of cool summers, broken only by 1911, which has cer- 
tainly helped to reduce epidemic enteritis, a very fatal disease 
among infants. We have had mild winters and wet seasons which 
assist to wash away dust and refuse, while it is long since London 
has had a serious visitation of its noxious fogs, a single week of 
which sends up the death-rate by leaps and bounds. That infant 
mortality is markedly influenced by certain conditions which 
extend over areas so wide as to show that they are independent 
of local factors, is well demonstrated by the interesting chart 
contained in the Report of the Registrar-General for Ireland for 
the year 1914. This chart shows the fluctuations in infant mor- 
tality in England, Scotland, and Ireland since 1864. The three 
tracings rise and fall with a remarkable degree of parallelism 
which indicates that some influence common to the three countries 
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has year by year affected the rates. Variation in climatic con- 
ditions seems the most likely explanation. 

The observation may be extended to cover even a wider area, 
for the fall in recent years has occurred in practically every 
European country with the exception of Russia, even in those 
where comparatively little has been: done for the better care of 
infant life. It is a remarkable fact that the year 1912 showed 
the lowest rates on record in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. In every case in which later figures are 
available the rates have risen in the following years. Perhaps 
the best test of the real value of improved conditions is afforded 
by the year 1911, when we experienced a summer heat of almost 
tropical intensity. In that year the infant mortality rate in 
England and Wales rose to 130 as compared with 105 the pre- 
ceding year. If the social and sanitary circumstances had been 
those prevailing a decade earlier, it is safe to say that the rate 
would not have been less than 150. The difference between these 
figures may be a real measure of the achievements for which we 
may justly take credit. The claim so freely made that the 
Notification of Births Act has pulled down infant mortality from 
150 to 95 per 1000 births is only arrived at by comparing the 
worst year since 1900 with the best and ignoring all other factors. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAND 


.The preceding very incomplete review of the chief factors 
which bear upon infant mortality is sufficient to show that the 
problem of its prevention is complex and that our knowledge 
of its causation is still very imperfect. Probably one of the most 
useful investigations which could be undertaken at the present 
time is a detailed study and comparison, factor for factor, of the 
conditions under which infants are born and pass their first year 
of life ine Roscommon or rural Wiltshire, with the conditions 
prevailing in, say, Shoreditch or Dundee, for it is only by investi- 
gations of this kind that we shall discover the real causes respon- 
sible for the waste of life. But while there is obscurity as to the 
precise influences at work, the effect of rural conditions, and even 
of the conditions in urban areas of some size, provided they are 
scattered in character and broken by open spaces, stands out with 
astonishing clearness under all circumstances. Nor is this benign 
influence limited to infants.“ The general (standardised) death- 
rate in 1913 in the county boroughs of England and Wales was 
15.6, while in the rural districts it was only 10.7. Among chil- 
dren aged one to two years the death-rate per thousand living at 
that age was 44 in the county boroughs, but only 20 in the rural 
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districts. At ages two to five years the rates were 10.6 and 5.6 
respectively. Practically all diseases are less fatal in rural dis- 
tricts, and the difference is most marked in diseases of the 
respiratory system and enteritis, conditions which in the aggre- 
gate account for nearly one third of the total deaths in this 
country. The combined death-rate from bronchitis and pneu- 
monia in 1913 was 2543 pet million in the county boroughs and 
1619 in the rural districts, although the proportion of old people 
is much higher in the rural than in the urban population. From 
diarrhoea and enteritis the rates were 959 and 379 respectively. 
The death-rate from phthisis was 1335 per million in London 
and 742 in rural England and Wales. 

The same influence is seen in the higher standard of physical 
development in rural areas. Among children at the school- 
leaving age, diseases of the lungs or heart are present in 11.8 per 
cent. in industrial areas, but only 3.6 in rural areas; defective 
hearing and diseases of the ear are shown by 5 per cent., as 
compared with 3.3; defective vision 30.5 as compared with 19.2; 
malnutrition 13.2 with 8.9; and uncleanliness of head or body 
29 per cent., as compared with 12.1 per cent. General sickness 
also is undoubtedly much less in rural areas, though our statis- 
tical information on this point is seriously incomplete. But the 
general experience of Approved Societies has been that claims 
for sickness benefit in rural districts and country towns have 
been well below those in industrial and mining areas. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that in England the agricultural south 
is paying for the industrial north. The Insurance Act in this 
respect is a tax on rural areas and country towns for the benefit 
of the worst towns, and thus is indirectly an added burden upon 
agriculture and rural industries. 

The lesson to be learnt from these facts is that the surest way — 
of improving the health of the nation is by increasing the 
proportion of the rural population, developing the Small Holdings 
Acts, and extending town-planning schemes. Although we have 
one of the most productive soils and favourable climates in the 
world, the proportion of the rural population has been steadily 
declining, millions of acres have gone out of cultivation, and wide 
areas have been’changed from arable land to pasturage. The 
census of 1861 showed in England and Wales an urban popula- 
tion of approximately 10,961,000 and a rural population of 
9,105,000; in 1913 these numbers had become 29,004,000 and 
7,915,000, so vast is the change which has taken place within 
little more than half a century. In the same period the Irish 
population has diminished from 5,799,000 to 4,379,000. In 
Scotland, year by year, the people leave the hills and glens to 
crowd into the industrial centres or seek their fortunes abroad. 
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The War has brought home to us the grave disadvantages of 
depending upon foreign sources for a large proportion of our 
food-supply, and it is certain that the future prosperity of the 
British Isles depends in great measure upon increase in 
agriculture and other rural occupations. Development of the 
land is one of the directions in which we must look for finding 
work for discharged soldiers. The argument is reinforced a 
hundred fold by the facts that it affords the best means of 
securing the health of the people; that it enables vast economies 
to be effected in the national expenditure upon hospitals, medical 
services, and insurance ; and that it reduces crime, intemperance 
and other evils which sickness brings in its train. 

Equally important is it to control and organise the growth of 
cities and towns, towards which a start, but no more than a 
start, has been made under the Town-Planning Acts. I have 
dwelt in this article upon the difference in the two extremes of 
urban and rural life. But it is a fact that a town of considerable 
size can present a high degree of healthiness provided it possesses 
rural characteristics—that is to say, it contains no dense 
agglomerations of small streets, no smoke-flooded areas, plenty 
of open spaces and lines of houses straggling irregularly into the 
surrounding fields. It is chiefly these factors which account for 
the relatively low rates of infant mortality in the suburbs of 
great cities, and there are many country towns in England and 
Wales. with populations of from 20,000 to 40,000 which 
show rates of infant mortality below 80 per thousand. To 
establish these conditions on a wider scale it is necessary to 
terminate the vicious system of holding up land for higher rent 
in the outlying districts of great towns, to construct wider and 
straighter roads with increased means of transit between the 
centre and the suburbs, and to initiate some policy of segregating 
factories and industries in special districts. London and its 
neighbourhood affords a good instance of the first two needs. It 
is only necessary to go a few miles from the City in almost any 
direction in order to be in the midst of beautiful country which 
is but thinly scattered over with houses and villages, while hard 
by in the East End millions are crowded in sunless alleys and 
squalid streets. In the evolution of cities there is already a 
marked tendency towards migration from the centre to outlying 
districts, and it is this process which needs to be encouraged. 
Improvement schemes, in so far as they lead to the destruction 
of slums, are all to the good, but it is probable that the estab- 
lishment of open spaces would be more beneficial to the 
community as a whole than the re-covering of the cleared areas 
with blocks of model dwellings. From this point of view the 
disposal by Municipal Authorities of suburban land, as, for 
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instance, the recent sale by the London County Council of fifty 
acres at Tottenham only purchased in 1901, is unsound and 
short-sighted policy. 

The segregation of industries in special districts would bring 
to an end the system under which the factory or pit-head forms 
the centre of a little community on which throughout the year 
the chimneys pour their smoke on worker, wife and child alike. 
The principle has been adopted at Letchworth, and it could be 
gradually extended by scheduling for the purpose areas of land 
which must be convenient of access to the homes of the workers 
by road, or rail, or tram, but separated from them by fields or 
open spaces. Certain noxious industries are already subject to 
some degree of control, but we still permit without protest the 
odours from a pickle-factory and from a brewery to disseminate 
themselves through one of the principal streets of the metropolis, 
the corroding vapours from pottery works and other factories 
to damage alike the lungs of the inhabitants and the walls of 
our most ancient and historic buildings, and the dust from 2 
manure-strewn railway siding to invade the children’s wards of 
one of our hospitals. 

The economic grounds for development of the land require 
no emphasis, but the public health reasons are not so generally 
recognised. Social reformers, who are moved by the sickness and 
waste of life among the masses, bring forward measures often 
at the best only remedies for evils that need never have arisen. 
They sometimes fail to realise that wholesale change,gin the 
environment will alone successfully combat disease. But the 
two arguments should not be separated, for each lends strength 
to the other. The problems of unemployment, national food 
supply, national health, and infant mortality are made one by 
their relation to the land. 

WinwiaAM A. BREND. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOOD 


[ke the straw which shows the direction of the stream, a popular 
saying or proverb often indicates with poignant truth not only a 
nation’s ideals and trend of thought but also its habits and 
customs. To take an instance, ‘Bon comme le pain,’ say our 
French neighbours if they would find a simile for their idea of 
excellence. Not only the glowing cornfields of France but the 
fine wheaten loaf justify the saying. Bread in France is no 
broken reed or rickety stick but a trustworthy staff from early 
childhood to a vigorous old age. 

The Englishman’s equivalent is significant. ‘Good as gold,’ 
he exclaims, and he also is justified, for English gold being to 
him a matter of infinitely graver importance than English bread 
he has seen to its sterling worth. To him the expression ‘ Good 
as bread ’ would be not only devoid of meaning, but farcical. He 
knows whether he.likes it—namely, whether it is what he is 
accustomed to, but whether it is good bread or bad, troubles him 
not at all. With an accommodating indifference which is the 
providers’ cause of daily thanksgiving and swelling banking 
accounts, the great British public, whether rich or poor, accepts 
what is provided, asking no questions. Should some glaring case 
of poisoning by its tragic circumstances rouse the consumer from 
bis lethargy, it is but a temporary awakening. The easy-going 
British public soon closes its eyes again, murmuring, with con- 
siderable irritation at the disturbance, the sluggard’s refrain, 
‘Let me slumber again.’ 

Yet surely there is enough to rouse even the most careless and 
indifferent. Not a single item of our daily fare but is continually 
convicted of being shamelessly adulterated, not only with other 
substances than those we are paying for, but with highly dele- 
terious chemicals and drugs—bread, meat, milk, jam, butter, 
cream, lard, sugar, vinegar, mustard, pepper, cocoa, coffee, tea, 
rice, barley, jellies, potted meats—the list is an endless one. 

The annual report of the Local Government Board for 1911, 
to go back long before War conditions can be made an excuse, 
and the report of the Special Departmental Committee on Food, 
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Preservatives state that among the adulterants used in the afore- 
said list were found boric acid, salicylic acid, benzoic acid, sul- 
phuric acid, vitriol, formaldehyde, paraffin wax, cotton-seed oil, 
stearine, tallow, French chalk, ground wood, bones and shells, 
coal-tar dyes, copper sulphate, clay, nitre, red ochre, tannin, etc. 
—this list is also endless, and contains some articles which are 
not printable. During this year 8252 cases of adulteration were 
reported, besides 258 offences against the Food and Drugs Act 
other than adulteration, bringing the total up to 8510. Owing, 
however, to a totally inadequate staff of inspectors, the actual 
extent of adulteration is very imperfectly indicated by these 
figures. And if we consider the conditions brought about by the 
War and the enormous profits made during the first year of our 
nation’s crisis, according to parliamentary statistics, we may per- 
haps form some slight conjecture of how the providers have 
grasped their recent ‘ opportunity.’ 

A perusal of the British Food Journal, which reports verbatim 
cases brought into court, prosecutions instituted by Public Health 


- Committees, and the amazingly mild sentences passed on those 


who are convicted, ‘gives to think.’ This instructive little 
Journal reports all cases with a judicial impartiality which does 
not spare the big successful providers even though they may have 
attained such dizzy heights of social success as to be immune from 
exposure in other quarters. It is well for the vaunted British 
trade morality that the Journal has not a Continental circulation. 

But after all it is lack of proper legislation which has made it 
possible for this evil to attain its present dimensions. In other 
countries this ugly side of human nature, equally shared no doubt 
by all the human family, is kept under proper control. The law 
is not only stringent but effectively carried out. 

The German bakers who so largely monopolised, and under 
their Anglicised names still continue in many districts to monopo- 
lise this important trade in London, would be imprisoned without 
the option of a fine in their own dear Fatherland did they dare 
attempt to feed the little Germans with the ‘starvation bread’ 
they have for a generation past supplied to the children of the 
confiding country of their adoption. 

In England alone of all civilised countries there is no Pure 
Food Law of any effective description. 

The feeble tinkering with such questions as the adulteration 
of milk has not resulted in pure or clean milk, for the obvious 
reason that these measures have always left wide and gaping 
leopholes for the offender. Even when he is caught red-handed 
the fine imposed is so inadequate as to be but a slight, if any, 
deterrent ; and in the case of the milkman, so solicitous were our 
law-makers for his welfare that some clauses seem to have been 
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inserted in a truly Gilbertian spirit to protect not the victim but 
the culprit. 

Yet the gravity of this milk adulteration can hardly be over- 
estimated, for the evidence given by the medical profession is 
overwhelming, of the evil, and in the case of children often fatal, 
effects of boric acid and still more of formaldehyde, though rarely 
traced to the real cause. : 

Dr. Louis Parker, Acting Medical Officer of Health for 
Kensington, and Colonel Cassel, F.I.C., Public Analyst for the 
Borough, testify that the effect of formaldehyde, even in very 
minute quantities, is to render insoluble the important consti- 
tuents of food, such as the casein of milk, besides which it exerts 
a directly injurious effect on the fissues of the body. Dr. Bullough, 
Assistant Medical Officer of Health for the West Riding County 
Council, states that ‘boric acid should only be taken under 
medical advice. . . . It is equally dangerous in milk or butter, 
and being incompatible with many drugs, would neutralise the 
beneficial effect of medicine given by doctors to their patients. . . . 
It might produce grave digestive disturbance, vomiting, headache, 
and skin eruption,’ etc. 

Another great danger in the use of formaldehyde is that two 
or three days after its addition to milk it is impossible for the 
ordinary analyst to detect its presence, yet the injurious effects 
remain the same. According to the Public Health Regulations 
(milk and cream) of 1912 it is expressly forbidden to add any 
preservatives to milk, but in spite of this the practice continues to 
flourish, mainly for two reasons—inadequate inspection, and 
inadequate sentences on the convicted culprits. 

Urged by the persistent representatives of those societies who 
are endeavouring for the sake of child-life in this country to deal 
with this evil, the Government passed a palliative measure in 
1914 under the heading of a Clean Milk Bill; but even this mild 
measure has never been put into operation, another Bill following 
on its heels to postpone all reform until a year after the cessation 
of the War. One of the main reasons given for this disastrous 
delay was the difficulty of providing an adequate staff of male 
inspectors. Many of us wonder why women, eminently suitable 
and efficient, both willing and waiting to undertake just such 
work, could not have been appointed. Wherever they have been 
so employed women have proved their capacity as quite equal to 
that of men for such work. One can only conclude that the vital 
importance of this food question is not in the least appreciated 
as yet by those who make our laws, and that the pressure of 
vested interests controls their actions and blocks the way to 
effective reform in this country, as in the case of aJl attempts at 
private slaughter-house reform. A perusal of the sentences and 
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fines imposed on those who are convicted confirms one in this con- 
clusion, the magistrate often observing that ‘he only wished the 
law permitted him to give a severer sentence.’ 

The warranty defence is an ever open door of escape for the 
clever trader in poisoned and adulterated foods. In a report 
drawn up by the Medical Officer of Health for the Borough of 
Hackney Wick, we learn that out of 5763 summonses taken out 
under the Food and Drugs Acts no less than 680 cases, all of 
which were proved to the satisfaction of the Bench, were lost 
owing to warranties being produced. The local authorities 
have power to prosecute warrantors for giving false warranties, 
but the difficulty of bringing home the guilt to the warrantor is 
so great that convictions are few and far between. 

In the annual report of the Local Government Board, issued 
in 1915, we have the following figures: Out of the 108,157 
samples of food examined by the public analysts there were 9090 
reported offences. But for one cause or another legal proceedings 
were instituted only against 3268 cases, and penalties were 
imposed only in 2155 cases. In 3423 cases it was stated that the 
adulteration was slight, and a caution only was given. Out of 
the cases brought up for trial 203 were dismissed or withdrawn 
on account of the existence of ‘warranties from wholesale dealers 
and farmers, and only in 22 instances was further action taken 
against these warrantors. In 109 instances the fines did not 
exceed 2s. 6d., 42 being of 1s. only. These figures conclusively 
prove how smooth is the path of the purveyor of adulterated food 
in this country. 

A Frenchwoman visiting this country before the War was 
filled with amazement, when taking some children to a well- 
known popular resort in London, to find that the milk ordered for 
the children’s tea was served in white glasses on which was 
inscribed the notice ‘ not guaranteed either pure or fresh milk.’ 
‘Is this a joke?’ she inquired. On being told that this was to 
safeguard the purveyor from all risk of unpleasant consequences, 
her surprise increased, and she gave in a few dramatic phrases a 
picture of the fate which would await such British candour in her 
own country, where the State considers the health of the child 
rather than the pocket of the tradesman.- But then France is 
not only ‘le Paradis des Femmes,’ but also ‘le Paradis des 
Enfants.’ Crimes against children are very rare and punishments 
severe. There are no ‘ unwanted babies,’ they can always find a 
home. Even the large army of war orphans are now mostly pro- 
vided for, and according to one engaged in organising this work in 
Paris, it is difficult to find a child to adopt. 

The Pure Food Law of France has for one of its main objects 
the protection-of the children’s food, but in this country it is above 
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all the children’s food that suffers so disastrously from the 
poisoner, though the victims being for the most part inarticulate 
it is rare that the evil consequences are traced to their true source. 
The child sickens and dies—why, no one even attempts to find out 
beyond the fact of ‘ a chill ’—‘ an inflammation ’—‘a sort of fit’ 
—‘something it took that disagreed.’ Just so! As to a baby 
the wonder is that it ever survives in many districts. Even the 
children of the prosperous incur grave risks ; but these are multi- 
plied a thousand-fold in the case of the overcrowded, insufficiently 
clothed and warmed and fed children of the poor, whose vitality 
has nothing wherefrom to draw sustenance. If they had only 
bread, real bread, either of wheat, rye, or oats, many thousands 
of these children would live in spite of all other drawbacks, and 
many more thousands would be spared a life far worse than an 
early death—namely, growing up with a miserable sickly constitu- 
tion, a stunted body and brain, and teeth which are hopelessly 
decayed before the child is twelve years old. 

An English doctor who recently visited France was forcibly 
struck by the contrast between the school children of that country 
and this, and reports that it was rare to find a child whose body 
was not well grown and well nourished, and whose teeth were not 
sound and healthy, whereas among the children of the same class 
in England it is the reverse, the majority of children attending 
school between the ages of ten and twelve having bad teeth, and 
being insufficiently nourished. 

When we consider that bread is the staple food of children, 
and compare the difference between the English and French loaf, 
there is nothing surprising in these facts. 

And ‘if these things be done in a green tree what shall be 
done in a dry?’ 

Poor and emasculated as English bread was before the War 
it has deteriorated steadily since the outbreak, while steadily 
rising in price; and there is no law to control the deterioration 
still continuing, since in England we have not only no effective 
Fure Food Law, but we have not even a standard for bread—a 
standardised loaf. The children’s bread contains just what the 
miller and the baker decide it best pays them to put into it or to 
leave out of it. That they have used the opportunity of war con- 
ditions to make hitherto unheard-of profits may be judged by the 
fact that both flour and bread have nearly doubled in price, and 
that more than one firm of millers have made profits which have 
more than trebled during the first year of the War, as stated 
in their returns. 

In London it is simply impossible in many poor districts to 
obtain either what is called a Standard loaf or one of wholemeal. 
Even these are low in nutritive qualities as compared with the 
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French war loaf, but they are at least a vast improvement on the 
ordinary whitened bread. Anyone trying to buy other than this 
‘starvation bread,’ as I have often heard the working mothers call 
it, is promptly told there is no demand for other bread—“‘ no sale.’ 
However great the demand this reply is always forthcoming, and 
for the sound commercial reason that the profit to the baker is 
greatly diminished when he puts wheat in place of other things 
into the loaf. What those ‘other things’ are, does not appear 
to be of any interest either to our legislators or to the male voters 
to whom they are responsible. But legislators have never yet 
been known to take the initiative in food or any other evil crying 
aloud for reform, and if the great British public represented by 
the adult males is satisfied to accept a stone, or worse than a 
stone, instead of bread, who can be surprised? 

Little by little the miller and the baker eliminate ever more 
and more of the already impoverished ‘ seconds,’ substituting not 
only cheaper but fatally deleterious ingredients. What some of 
these substitutes are might rouse even the apathetic British con- 
sumer if he but knew. He has, however, no wish to know. 
‘What the eye does not see, the heart does not rue,’ being his 
motto. Unfortunately this wise saw fails utterly to meet the case 
of the children, just as surely as it would fail to meet the case of 
a plant deprived of soil and water; the plants would die even as 
the children are dying by the hundred thousand a year. The 
growing child must have something wherewith to build up its 
body. You cannot ‘make bricks without straw,’ nor can you build 
up a healthy child’s body with bread composed of flour from which 
not only the germ has been first extracted by the miller, but 
many other vital substances. In a memorial presented to 
Mr. Samuel, when President of the Local Government Board, 
we learn : 


Millers usually obtain in present roller mills about 70 per cent. of 
‘straight run flour,’ but which does not contain the germ as it ought. 
This 70 per cent. is next divided into what are called ‘ patents’ and 
‘households,’ or bakers’ flour. The amount extracted for patents varies 
from 18 per cent. to 42 per cent., according to the wheat used, the residue 


‘being sold as ‘ bakers’’ flour. The gluten in ‘patents’ is more tenacious 


than that used in bakers’ flour, and makes a better loaf. Patents are 
used for fine expensive breads, and for mixing with lower grades. 


The ordinary whitened bread has on occasions when analysed 
been found to contain wood-dust, bone-dust, alum, sulphuric 
powder, and salts of magnesia, which enables the flour to take up 
far more than the normal amount of water. As this emasculated 
flour known in the trade as ‘seconds’ is naturally of a grey 
and unattractive colour, it is put through a process of bleach- 
ing in order to endeavour to give it the look of pure fine 
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wheaten flour. There are two principal ways of achieving 
this—both processes highly injurious, especially to the diges- 
tive organs and teeth of children. One is the mixing of 
alum with the flour, the other bleaching it by means of chemical 
fumes. There is no law to prevent either, and no obliga- 
tion to give the purchaser any maximum of wheat in the loaf. 
Why then should we expect the baker to become a philan- 
thropist and act pro bono publico to his own loss, any more than 
the butcher, the milkman, or the grocer, or for that matter the 
highly placed and highly paid officials themselves who, in making 
our laws, weigh and balance so carefully the personal loss and 
gain in the coin they value—the votes and support of Vested 
Interest? When these gentlemen give way to periodic lamenta- 
tions over the mortality among children and the falling birth-rate, 
they recall somewhat too vividly the sighs and groans of the 
Walrus and the Carpenter. 

With the King and Queen as patrons, and two Cabinet 
Ministers at least on the Committee, there has existed for many 
years a ‘National Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality and the Welfare of Infancy.’ With no desire in any 
way to belittle the excellent motive and the excellent work of this 
Association, an undeniable fact has to be faced, for it is given in 
their latest reports and proclaimed aloud at their public meetings : 
‘Infant mortality is alarmingly on the increase, and 100,000 
babies die in this country every year before they are one year old, 
while another 100,000 are lost annually during the ante-natal 


period.’ 
The last report of the Association prefaces these figures with 
the words—‘ For want of knowledge and care.’ Never were 


words truer. ‘ Want of knowledge and care,’ you inquire, ‘on 
the part of whom?’ And every one of the members of that Com- 
mittee, the Postmaster-General, the President of the Local 
Government Board, the eminent doctors who give their services as 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman on the Executive, all reply with 
one voice—‘ the mother.’ 

The Report of the work already done by the Association is 
given under these headings : 

(1) The compulsory notification of births and still-births. 

(2) The supervision of infants placed out to nurse. 

(3) The appointment of Women Health Visitors. 

(4) The amendment of the Infant Life Protection Act 1897 
by means of the Children’s Act 1908. 

(5) The instruction of school girls in infant care. 

(6) The Maternity Benefit made the property of the mothers 
both in practice and in law. 
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(7) The subsidising of approved Infant Welfare and Maternity 
Centres by the Government. 

(8) The medical supervision and treatment of children under 
school age. 

(9) Provision for the ante-natal as well as the post-natal care 
of mothers and babies. 

These were and are all much needed works. One only wishes 
they could be more widespread in their execution; but being 
largely dependent upon the sympathy and co-operation of the 
public, as stated in the appeal for funds, which are sadly lacking 
for carrying on even the work in hand, they are necessarily 

Among the objects of this campaign, however, it is the 
omissions which are significant, as significant as that united 
shoving of the entire blame and responsibility on to the drooping 
shoulders of the ‘ Mother.’ Without doubt she is partially to 
blame, if any human being can justly be blamed for being the 
direct result of an iron ring of circumstances such as enclose, as 
in a vice, the lives of most working mothers. True, she is ‘ ignor- 
ant,’ the mother, on points most vital to her own health and that 
of her child, but unless her husband were equally ‘ instructed ’ 
much good would her superior knowledge be. She has no vote 
as a citizen to enforce her wishes, she is not even a parent in 
the eyes of the Law. Then she is dirty, but dirt is an inevit- 
able result of overcrowding, a daily battle to keep the wolf from 
the door, with a large family of small children to wash for, cook 
for, clothe and nurse, generally with another ‘on its way.’ 
Added to these duties when her man is out of work she must 
go out and earn, leaving the wretched home to itself, and labour 
for a sweated wage, whether she takes the work home or seeks 
it in the factory. 

In cases of the widow, left to bring up a family, things are 
worse. How do the gentlemen of the Government aid her? For 
the first two children and herself she can get no help whatever ; 
for those after that number she receives never more than 
2s. a head, and in many districts not more than ls. 6d.— 
the bitter alternative being to take her child away from her. 
Yet the child taken over by the Guardians is a charge to the 
ratepayers of between 301. to 451. a year. When boarded out 
with a foster parent, the lowest pay given is 5s. a week, and 
generally some assistance with the clothing of the child. But 
the widowed mother is given credit for such financial genius 
that she is expected to bring up a healthy citizen for the State 
on 2s. or 1s. 6d. a week, being at the same time already handi- 
capped with two children before she can get even this aid. Let 
us remember now the only food at her disposal, for the State 
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gives her no assistance even in this direction by making it com- 
pulsory that the baker shall sell her real body-building bread, 
and the milkman pure milk. On the contrary the State protects 
the vendors of these deleterious infant foods. For lack of 
whose ‘knowledge and care’ is it, then, that these children -die? 
Before the higher Tribunal where one day this question must 
be put, will the answer be ‘ The Mother’s’ ? 

At an. important meeting on the 26th of October, 1915, 
inaugurating a special effort to be made this winter for the 
‘Welfare of Motherhood and Infancy’ by the aforesaid Associa- 
tion, the speakers went exhaustively into the question of the loss 
of child-life and the remedies to be adopted. But never once did 
any of the eminent gentlemen who spoke even so much as touch 
on the question of food reform, a minimum wage for the work- 
ing mother, or decent provision for the widow and her children. 
These questions would have put responsibility for infant 
mortality on to other shoulders—square, strong male shoulders, 
and we must keep this burden on the drooping weary shoulders 
where we have fastened it. 

At this meeting the President of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. Walter Long, who represented also the Department 
of Public Health, gave as chief among the causes of infant 
mortality, ignorance, dirt, neglect, poverty, and drink, the latter 
he affirmed operating even more disastrously than poverty. In 
vain one waited to hear from this Guardian of the Public Health 
these sins of the parents supplemented by that other and surely 
no less destructive agency, impure food, and specially, as no 
one knew better than himself, adulterated emasculated bread— 
ever rising in price and deteriorating in quality with the excuse 
of ‘the War.’ But not a single reference did he make to this 
fundamental cause of mortality and sickly constitutions among 
children. 

It was the same with each of the speakers, including the 
Chairman, the Postmaster-General, and those eminent medical 
men, Sir Thomas Barlow and Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
though the latter for a moment raised our hopes when he 
advocated ‘ wholesome feeding’; but he sped away from the 
point, leaving that recommendation as though it were a sine qua 
non that ‘ wholesome food ’ was accessible to all. 

Mr. Benjamin Broadbent quoted a counsel of perfection 
recently attained in a certain French Commune—Villiers le Duc 
—where for ten consecutive years the infant mortality rate 
was zero. ‘Not one baby died for ten years, not one child died ; 
every child born in that commune was, at the end of those ten 

“years, ‘‘ vivant et vigoureux.”” More than that—there had been 
no miscarriage, there had been no death of a mother in child- 
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birth.’ The means by which the zero infant mortality rate was 
secured are set forth, said Mr. Broadbent, in a report to the 
French Academy of Medicine. They were perfectly simple, and 
(in France) practicable, for there existed in Villiers le Duc the 
three essential elements for the complete success attained : first, 
administrative power; secondly, medical skill; and thirdly, 
philanthropic zeal, and these were all united in the person of the 
mayor, a doctor, and moreover a man with ‘head, heart, and 
hand.’ But the speaker omitted to mention that this gifted 
Frenchman was backed up by the stringent Pure Food Law of his 
country, without which even the most strenuous efforts of his 
‘ head, heart, and hand,’ would have failed to achieve this success. 
Even in these war times when the whole French nation is , 
absorbed in the War in a spirit unknown in England, the French 
Government found time to deal with the people’s bread last 
summer. ‘To quote from The Times of the 31st of August 1915 : 


The French Government has issued a decree that the loaf shall not 
contain less than 75 per cent. of wheaten flour. This is a reassurance to 
the people that cheap bread in war-time will not mean an unsustaining 
innutritious element, for the decree goes on to define what may be used 
in the other 25 per cent. Certain unusual but valuable foods of the sago, 
tapioca, and arrowroot types are suggested as ingredients, but market 
prices are indicative of some such a mixture as 75 per cent. wheaten 
flour at 181. per ton; 125 per cent. maize flour at 14/1. per ton; and 
124 per cent. rice flour at 12]. Maize as a laxative, rice as an astringent, 
maize as fattening, rice as sustaining, balance each other not unsatisfac- 
torily. This loaf would be 5 per cent. cheaper (one point in eighteen in 
wholesale) than the loaf made wholly of wheaten flour. It is possibly 
hoped that the people will take to this loaf without official pressure, and 
the French are so thrifty that this may happen. But if it does not 
the Government have power not only to standardise this loaf, but to order 
its exclusive sale. . . . This decree of the French Government, by reduc- 
ing, if not entirely abolishing, French competition for American wheat, 
will have the effect of cheapening bread to the British public probably 
to the extent of a penny on the quartern loaf. 


Yet the people’s loaf here in England has increased steadily 
in price, as steadily as it has deteriorated in quality. Could we 
not with benefit take a lesson from our French neighbours? — 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH Maun. 
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‘THE SAME TONGUE BUT NOT THE 
SAME LANGUAGE’: 


SOME IMPRESSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914-15 


WE have no more understanding of the soul of America over here 
than they have over there of the British temperament. We are 
as far apart as some thousands of miles of ocean and a common 
ancestry can make us. We speak the same tongue but not the 
same language, | : 
The many British-born subjects who until 1914 yearly 
migrated to America did not help to a better comprehension of us, 
for they were men and women who left their homes to make 
a living denied them by the restricted opportunities of our insular 
position, and the bare fact that they found in the United States 
what they could not find at home would acclimatise them far 
quicker than any other influence; while their children, growing 
up to a material prosperity much in advance of the social status 
of their parents, would prefer to ignore a country left by the 
latter in humbler circumstances, so that it would not be in human 
nature not to become passionately Americanised in a single 
generation. 
The buoyant quality of young America’s hopefulness is—to 
me at least—the most attractive feature of life over there. Daily 
she receives into her arms the penniless orphans and derelicts of 
the whole world, and daily these orphans and derelicts emerge 
from their despairing poverty into brighter and more prosperous 
material conditions. Well might she write over the gateway to 
this Tower of Babel ‘Gather fresh hope, all ye who enter here.’ 
Desperation at failure is there almost unknown. Optimism 
is the prevailing note of the poor. In England (before the War 
opened up opportunities to the masses) a youth starting out in 
the world began his new career with doubt, often with dismay ; 
he was quite convinced that he would not make a good thing of 
it, because of his self-depreciation, and quite convinced too that 
there was nothing else for which he was better fitted. He had 
that got-to-do-something-may-as-well-do-this attitude that. is 
never a happy augury for success. This humble frame of mind 
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may be more attractive socially, but is certainly less effective 
economically. 

The American youth on the other hand is full of self- 
confidence that, given the opportunity, he will ‘make good,’ or 
if that opportunity stay out too long, he will ‘ put it over’ all the 
same. ‘Put it over’ means in the Yankee glossary much the 
same as ‘making good,’ with this difference—that you ‘ put it 
over on to someone else.” That is the mainspring of American 
business. You have got, not only to show you can ‘ get busy’ to 
some purpose, but also that you can get busier and better than 
the other man, and the queer thing about this game is that 
though the other man may not like being worsted in the fight, it 
appears to act rather as a spur to him than as a discouragement. 
Moreover, the other men in the deal are not irritated by any 
successful piece of bluff but rather entertained by it. On the 
whole I should say they prefer doing business with a gambler who 
ignores defeat to doing it with a stickler for professional sincerity. 
So that if a man fails because his luck does not ‘ see him through,’ 
indulgently everyone is ready to give the ‘ poor fellow another 
start,’ whereas if he fails because he dare not take risks, most 
people are simply intolerant of his failure. 

The more practical view of this state of affairs is that it con- 
duces to an attitude of mind in which no American ever gives up 
the hope of becoming a millionaire until he is laid in the grave, 
while the Englishman who goes bankrupt in means is also 
bankrupt in hopes. For in England failure is not respectable, 
and bankruptcy is dishonest. 

When I say that the United States Constitution is one of 
Democracy but of Democracy ruled by the Bell-boy, it is perhaps 
necessary to explain what exactly is the Bell-boy. He is the 
youth who presides over the destinies of hotel visitors, and inci- 
dentally over the oscillations of the lift or ‘ elevator’ ; your com- 
fort depends on the alacrity with which the Bell-boy answers 
your telephone ; and when he has carried your messages and cables 
back and forwards a sufficiently long time to gain some smattering 
of your negotiations, as likely as not in that country of miraculous 
fortunes he will set up in your own line and ‘ put it over on’ 
to some of your best customers. This is where the quality of 
hope comes in, there is never any knowing when the Bell-boy 
may not jump your claim from information overheard or gathered 
in the ‘elevator’! It is not pretty from a spotless point of view 
in an English landscape, but it is picturesque as a buccaneering 
horizon of adventure. 

Now, it needs no more than this to demonstrate quite clearly 
why we, on this side, cannot put ourselves in the line of sight 
of people over there, and that same Bell-boy may be, and is 
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. probably, the son of your tenant who emigrated because he could 
not make his farm pay without the capital that banks were not 
ready to lend him without any security but the sweat of his 
brow ; and the fact that his father left the old home with bitterness 
in his heart is precisely why his son, the Bell-boy, should show 
how little he owes to his sire’s country. Yet it was not possible 
to spend some months in the United States at the outbreak of 
war without realising that deep down in the heart of all there 
exists a certain family affection for us. True, it undergoes 
rather some of those qualifications that grow up in the mind of 
every child about parent or guardian, the kind of qualification 
that reasons something in this way: ‘The Governor is an old- 
fashioned fogey with manners and customs dating back to the 
year one, but after all, he is a gentleman!’ ; but I am not sure 
that is not largely due to our own fault. 

Americans are accustomed to hear Englishmen of distin- 
guished attainments come over to lecture them on how they (the 
Americans) should not do things; they have to listen quietly to 
teachers from the older civilisations addressing them after the 
manner of a schoolmaster preaching a homily to unruly pupils; 
but when the indomitable ‘Teddy’ Roosevelt gave us a bit of our 
own back at a City feast, we did not think it in quite good taste. 
We said it was ill-mannered and, though Americans are too much 
convinced of our social code of etiquette to call it ill-mannered 
in us when we commit the same tactlessness, they do not like it 
all the same, and it creates a coolness where none should exist. 

We bear ourselves towards the Americans something as do 
the relatives-in-law towards the heiress of newly found wealth 
who has married into a family of ancient lineage: the attitude 
of ‘ people like ourselves’ (that immortal essence of snobbism 
once dropped on the floor of the House of Lords!) that is so 
irritating because so unanswerable, and because the only repartee 
to the phrase ‘ We don’t do that!’ is the riposte ‘But I do,’—a 
reply that sounds merely pert and not final. The fact is that 
you cannot convince a people that have not had time in their 
history books to create a standard that they should in common 
fairness to their neighbours have at least a criterion of behaviour. 
The feelings of your neighbours are obviously a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you if you are a law unto yourselves! And yet in 1914 
when the great psychological crisis in the soul of America 
occurred ; when suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, Germanic 
ideals were practised on helpless Belgium ; when we really might 
have reminded America how much hung on the pronouncement 
of her word of protest, the irreproachable tact of our diplomatic 
manners forbade us to urge her to say what we hoped from her 
as a great nation. We held our tongues discreetly with the 
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gentlemanlike feeling that if a nation did not feel what course 
she should take in such a crisis, it was not for people like ourselves 
to point it out to her. Herein we showed how little we knew of 
the soul of America. 

I was in the United States when the first glimmering 
appeared of what Germany’s missionary spirit of Kultur meant 
to civilisation. To us who count our Gothic towers by the 
hundred, and whose libraries are stocked since the early centuries 
by generation after generation, the burning of Louvain and the 
destruction of ancient monuments could not bring a greater shock 
than to a people laboriously bent on piling up an index of history 
in the shortest possible space of time. What would be the 
feelings of a multi-millionaire who would gladly have bought up 
the Town Hall of Ypres, and transplanted it bodily to Fifth 
Avenue? Think of the pride of Philadelphia if Rheims Cathedral 
could have reared its western portal ‘on’ one of her avenues! 
When we observe the loving care with which America tends the 
smallest monument to her antiquity, we can measure her horror 
at the obliteration of exquisite works of art. | We said to our- 
selves ‘Now America will see what these barbarians are 
doing!’ but we did not say to America ‘ Let us’see what you are 
going to do!’ England was silent! 

Then out came the horrible record of bestiality and savagery, 
the record of those unspeakable crimes that the mind may not 
dwell on and yet retain its balance. And still England waited to 
learn how America would take it ! 

The majority of hyphenated Americans consoled themselves 
with the reflection that all the newspapers were exaggerating for 
the sake of copy, and that lies were being told on both sides. The 
deadly folly of muzzling the British Press was never so apparent 
as over there. News of how things were going came from all over 
the world, filtering cunningiy through German sources, save only 
from the British Press. As this was silent about our reverses 
or our losses known through others, it was not believed when 
we printed stories of our advances. If, argued the philo-German, 
you cannot depend on the British Press to tell us what has 
happened, it is quite capable of telling us what has not happened. 

Among the Americans, pure and simple, there was always a 
pronounced pro-Ally feeling. I will not say that it was strongly 
pro-British except always among the very wealthy or the culti- 
vated classes who know and love England; but on landing in 
New York even the Custom House officials asked with interest 
whether I thought the Allies would ‘win out.’ ‘ We are all pro- 
Allies here,’ they said, and this first expression of sympathy in 
a strange land was good to hear. In shops, detecting my English 
accent, the same cordiality was expressed by the people who 
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served me—(over there salesmen and women are not limited to 
the state of the weather in their conversation with customers !) 
Outside the big newspaper offices where the war bulletins were 
displayed in huge letters and large crowds gathered to read them 
at all hours of night and day, speakers hired by Teutonic agents 
were stationed to ‘put up’ a debate on the winning chances or 
the causes of the War, but though I never saw any great desire 
on the part of the mob to reply to these now familiar prevarica- 
tions, I never heard any expressions of sympathy with the 
German orators. (We could have spent the public moneys less 
usefully than in paying accomplished debaters to reply, but our 
methods do not permit of so democratic a proceeding !) 

Perhaps the habit of living cheek by jowl with persons of 
every race and colour induces a mutual tolerance to conditions that 
among the populace of other countries would have led to a free 
fight, but ‘on’ Broadway all was orderly. Indeed, the general 
feeling about the German previous to the sinking of the Lusitania 
was that he went his way peacefully and industriously, and was 
easily transformed into a ‘ good citizen.’ Knowing the dumb 
obedience of the Teutonic character to the powers that be, this is 
not surprising. The real American did not mix with him much 
socially, because the German over there is usually a Jew, but 
treated him with civility on account of his civic qualities. No one 
who has visited the United States will fail to notice how much 
that word ‘citizenship’ is to the fore. I fancy that we may 
translate it into our English expression of ‘ public-spirit.’ 

It was not easy for the American to realise that these quiet, 
plodding, home-loving people were of the same bone, blood, and 
brutality as the men who pillaged and sacked and dishonoured 
and massacred the homes of Belgium, Serbia, and Armenia, and 
the first definite evidence of this blood-relationship was in the 
festivities held in the blaze of German beerhouses and restaurants 
on the night on which America mourned the drowning of some of 
her best-loved citizens. 

After that the name of Lord Bryce, a popular and respected 
personage in the States, attesting the dire evidence against the 
Germans in Belgium carried conviction with it at last, and turned 
many an old ‘friendship into hatred against those hyphenated- 
Americans whose sympathies remained, in spite of all, with the 
Vaterland. Many ties of marriage and habit were broken, and 
many an acquaintance of years dissolved among the people I 
met, but, though sympathies were with Belgium for her tragic 
necessities, and with France for the loss of her fair provinces, 
they were only academically but not sentimentally with England 

* for her part in the fight. 
America has that quaint dislike of our ancestry that comes of 
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an ignorance of it, and also something of that fear of being 
‘patronised’ that one finds in people who are not quite sure of 
themselves. It is the kind of distrust that makes a man keep 
ou his hat in the presence of people it is customary to salute ; that 
desire not to make way for the passer-by ‘on the side walk’ 
because he has as good a right to be there as yourself. This does 
not make for comfort or for quiet enjoyment of life, but when 
America has a moment of leisure and can settle down to the busi- 
ness of enjoying instead of to the business of making a country, 
she is going to see to all that and improve on our slow-going 
methods in the bargain. 

Meanwhile, precisely because she has for emblem the Stars 
and Stripes that represent the conflicting elements of confederate 
States and Communities, precisely because she is a people com- 
posed of a hundred races, she is more sensitive to an aspersion 
on her national honour than any other people in the world. And 
this sensitiveness is at the bottom of the American’s distrust of his 
English cousins. He thinks that our reticence veils some unex- 
pressed disapproval of himself. Useless to explain that we are 
self-absorbed and detached, and do not even take notice of our 
neighbours—that is an offensive implication that our neighbours 
are not worth noticing. Our very auietness of demeanour is to 
his mind a tacit reproach of his more exuberant behaviour. 
Impossible for him to realise that we are not ever more 
demonstrative. 

‘I thought your habitual expression of indifference was a 
** poker-face,’’” said an American doctor to me, ‘until I went 
to the Front. Then I found out it was your national habit of 
reserve, and that underneath it the individual is a good deal more 
human and natural than a great many people who protest and 
shout about their feelings.’ (That description of a ‘ poker-face’ 
is one of those quick, neat examples of word-painting that make 
Americans the most entertaining of after-dinner speakers.) 

Psychologically the greatest blunder of German diplomacy 
in America was the sinking of the Lusitania. It was the first 
time that Americans and English had suffered in common since 
they were opposed to one another in the War of Independence, 
and it cemented the clanship. On the part of the Germans it 
was a mercantile trick to paralyse our sea-going commerce ; they 
warned Americans to obey their injunctions or to sail at their own 
risk ; they only succeeded in washing out the scars of 1783 in the 
waters of the Atlantic. 

Every kind of knowledge can be gauged by the rule of 
mathematical calculation save only the knowledge of human 
nature. The Creator has kept that secret to Himself, and more 
particularly from the Germans. They cannot even guess at it. 
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Up to the moment of the sinking of the Lusitania, though 
many regretted the silence of their President about the invasion 
of Belgium, most acknowledged the difficulties of President 
Wilson’s situation. The love of peace has been for some time 
a favourite cult of a non-sectarian people that has turned Chris- 

_ tianity into a Science and Pacificism into a religion. They forget 
in their hatred of war that if pacificist, two must play at the same 
game; and while they proclaim with fervour that they want 
to see war abolished, they are painfully anxious lest we should 
not beat the Germans to a standstill. Then there is the 
hyphenated-American who, loudly proclaiming himself an 
American if the Stars and Stripes are to be dragged in the mud, 
equally loudly proclaims himself a German if he thinks America 
can be influenced by German ideals. Lastly, there is the Irish- 
American ever ready to play off one party against another if by 
it he can get some sort of political advantage into his own hands. 
Above all we have to remember that in America the business 
of politics is a business by itself. It has not permeated the 
life of the people except in so far as the financial side of it 
depends upon an intricate machinery of votes. Into the social 
life it never obtrudes itself. It is ignored in conversation among 
polite people as of something not talked about, and is ‘ taboo’ in 
the circles ruled by ‘society leaders’ (sic). If you mention a 
relative or friend as being a Member of Parliament to some one 
not quite conversant with customs over here, you will see a 
shadow of disappointment cross the face of your host at your 
social status not being as good as he had thought. 

‘Theodore’ Roosevelt, who was of good lineage, only carried 
off the situation by the adventurous, swashbuckling spirit of his 
ancestry, and Woodrow Wilson ran for the Presidency on the 
strength of his ideals for cleanly legislation and the suppression 
of ‘ trusts.” So long as he thwarted the millionaire and vexed the 
soul of the gambler in stocks and shares, he was mildly approved 
ef by the well-educated American who abhors the screech of the 
dollar, but when he failed in his ideal of international honour, 
when he refused to pronounce what the rest of the nation felt 
about the tearing up of the notorious ‘ scrap of paper,’ he fell 
out with the real American who is neither of the breed of Irish 
emigrant grown rich in a suspiciously short time, nor of the 
stock of Austro-Germanic-Hungarian who thrives in every spot 
on earth save only in his native spot where he is known. It 
may be that the voice of the real American is at last making itself 
heard in the ears of the President, not too late for re-election, 
but too late for Germany’s rehabilitation who has pledged herself 

«now too far into the policy of frightfulness to admit her mistake 
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to herself and to her people. Certainly it was to that great section 
of real Americans that we should have made our appeal ! 

While Germany and Austria sent what they thought their 
cleverest men to alienate the hyphenated vote from the President 
if he failed to play their game, Great Britain remained proudly 
silent. While Germany was at great pains to propitiate the 
American war-correspondent, allowing him to see an army only 
when and where it was ‘on parade,’ we were at great pains to 
keep him altogether away from our Front: he came back with 
photographs of the German lines made especially for Yankee 
consumption ; there were always pictures of Huns playing with 
the children of the enemy or sharing a meal with an old woman ; 
and to look at the Sunday edition of a New York paper one would 
have thought that no German was ever shot down or made a 
prisoner. Real Americans had too much sense of humour to be 
taken in by this, German-Americans believed every line of it. 

At Harvard, at which University there had been an exchange 
of professors with Berlin, the real object of this interchange was 
to influence the American professor in Berlin and _ the 
American student in Massachusetts. The American professor 
had too keen an intelligence not to be alive to the fact that he 
was wanted only as an instrument to be played on in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, while Dr. Muensterberg at Harvard was wanted only as 
an agent to report for his Government. For this purpose the 
German professor had before the War made some effort to play a 
considerable social réle in Cambridge, Mass., keeping open house, 
for which no doubt means were liberally placed at his disposal by 
his Government. When I was in Boston, however, I think this 
had come to be generally recognised, and I imagine he was 
getting a good deal of cold shouldering. $0 far as society could 
show disapproval in a neutral country, I never saw a more marked 
exhibition of it than in the luncheon room of the Ritz Hotel in 
New York on one occasion when the German Ambassador came 
in to have his meal. All eyes were averted, and he sat alone—a 
shamefaced, solitary figure, very much sent to Coventry. But 
he was not left to bear the brunt of the situation alone. Dr. 
Dernburg, not quite so conventionally trained in the diplomatic 
Academy, was sent to use his wits to supplement the Ambassador’s 
until such time as the doctor became a persona non grata. 

In England the authorities took the stand that American 
common-sense could very well distinguish right from wrong (for- 
getting that common-sense has nothing to do with political 
wisdom), and thaf it was an indictment of their good judgment 
to explain anything further. Not so long ago our Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was sending a message to that effect, one that was 
meant to be the subtlest compliment to their right appreciation 
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of our case, but reading as off-hand as the American estimate of 
our imperturbability. Mr. Balfour, less aloof from the world and 
its waywardness, took the trouble to formulate a very scholarly 
sizing up of the British Navy’s achievement since August 1914. 
Mr. Balfour’s messages will have made proselytes. From what 
I judge of American character, the other will alienate adherents. 
What maid would be won by a suitor who says ‘ She knows 
- I am a good fellow, let her take me or leave me!’? Is she not 
right in answering ‘If you cannot take the trouble to be polite 
to me, I will say No without a Thank you for the offer’? 

Germany tried to woo America. But being clumsy she suc- 
ceeded only in extracting a telegram of congratulations to her 
Kaiser on the occasion of his birthday. In the main America is 
too clear-headed about right and wrong to think that Germany has 
been wronged or is in the right in this War. Later, when Ger- 
many failed to make a pleasant impression by her sinister efforts 
at flirtation she showed her mailed fist. Germany’s threats to 
America were put into execution because she persists in thinking 
that is the way she can coax the maid into coyness. Yet when 
the President talks of preparedness the Berlin Stock Exchange 
gets into a panic! 

It is quite clear therefore that, with a few attentions from 
@ more ardent suitor at the psychological moment, America might 
have flung her arms round the neck of England. 

It is precisely our want of insight into the peculiarities of this 
nation of many peoples that has complicated the various questions 
arising in the States. So slow are we in changing our con- 
ventional methods that we are quite content to lull ourselves to 
sleep with the comfortable assurance that the Foreign Office 
knéws all there is to know that is worth knowing. We refuse 
to take advantage of any information not given us in the usual 
channels, and knowledge acquired otherwise than along the lines 
laid down by red tape is not admissible. The experience of the 
man on the spot, the advice of the expert counts as nothing 
against the judgment of a public servant in Whitehall. Our 
traders, our travellers, our Colonists are not encouraged to tell 
us what they have heard in bazaars and caravans or picked up in 
bars and brasseries, yet I would rather trust the racing tout for 
a betting tip than a member of the Jockey Club! It is contrary 
to our formula of respectable behaviour to call in a subordinate 
to give his opinion as to what he has observed on his humble 
path, or to accept help proffered by the people who know the 
ground. 

When the War broke out we had an extremely courteous 
representative out there trained in the best traditions of the 
Foreign Office. Imagination is not an attribute that is 
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encouraged in a public department, nor—with wireless telegraphy 
at our command—is independence of action. Independence of 
action arises from a strange blend of courage and impertinence 
that is not ‘well-seen’ in Whitehall. No matter! we had an 
excellent and adequate official over there, but in the pressing and 
unusual circumstances that had arisen in the matter of work 
consequent upon our country being in a state of war, we might 
well have sent a little help in the person of—shall we say some 
figure that appealed to the histrionic? No, I may not use that 
word. The critical hankering for the commonplace in the Whig 
mind of this country (for England may play at being democratic, 
she will never be otherwise than Whig!) will object to a person 
called ‘ histrionic’ being sent out at a moment when we ought to 
be at our most serious. Then let us say that we should have 
sent out a ‘personage.’ America, precisely because she is demo- 
cratic and has nothing of the Whig about her, loves a personage : 
somebody around whom she can weave what her journalists call 
a ‘good story.” One of our ex-Ambassadors, for instance, who 
had been in Berlin and knew something of Prussian methods and 
devious ways. Or if these were too ‘big bonnets’ to run in 
double harness, then one of those alert military attachés who 
knew all about the German secret service of propaganda, one of 
those men whose full reports of the Prussian preparations for an 
invasion of Belgium and England had been so carefully pigeon- 
holed when we accepted the Kaiser’s invitations to dinner! 
Some one with first-hand information to counteract all the 
plausible statements (that we know to be lies but that others do 
not necessarily know to be lies), simulations of facts and figures 
that were scattered broadcast by the smooth-tongued Dernburgs, 
Muensterbergs, Kuno Meyers, and others of the same ladney, 
paid by Germany to be what over there is known as ‘ publicity 
manager.’ (The dirtier part of her plotting in the States was, as 
we know, left in the hands of the now notorious Von Papen and 
Boy-Ed. Austria contributed her Dumbas, as we have seen.) 
When it was a question of lecturing on the true causes of war, 
everybody here said it would be an insult to American intelli- 
gence to presume that she had not sense enough and love of 
justice enough to see and judge on the merits of the case. Why 
did we take it for granted that she needed no convincing? 
Americans lisfen to lectures all day long. They like to be told 
about things that they take an interest in. It is part and parcel 
of their ‘live-wire’ intelligence that they really want to hear 
about what they do not know, remarkable as that may seem to 
us here. England might have paid them the compliment of 
sending over an historian to speak to the public about the War. 
Americans were avid for details of the struggle: They think war. 
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They dream war. Public moneys would not have been ill-spent 
in organising a series of lectures on the subject in the early days. 
Even now it would not be too late to let them know a little more 
about the work that has been done, that is being done, so that 
they may better envisage the issues at stake. 

I say that American sympathies have been neglected, and the 
flower of her friendship left unwatered and untended, because 
we are too short-sighted to see that there are millions of people 
who have nothing in common with us but the mother tongue. We 
cannot fathom how our discretion, on which we pride ourselves, 
might be mistaken for disapproval, and that a silence we mean 
for sympathy may also by a more lively nation be mistaken for 
self-righteousness.* 

GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
1Since going to press I see that a New York paper has declared ‘If the 


main purpose of the British Censorship is to prevent neutral nations from 
getting anything but German explanations about the war its triumph is complete.’ 
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‘HOLY RUSSIA’ 


Russia has a spiritual atmosphere. Many whose duties during 
the past year have taken them from time to time across the 
Channel and back have been deeply impressed with the great 
difference there is between the religious influences, so evidently at 
work all over the war area, and those of which we are conscious 
here. When I have tried to describe it, I have always had to 
say ‘ There is not the same spiritual atmosphere here as there." 

There is that atmosphere in Russia! When we find such 
representative writers as Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. F. Dover 
Wilson saying, the former, ‘I feel in Russia for the first time 
in my life that I am in a country where Christianity is alive,’ and 
the latter, in one of the most suggestive books written at the 
beginning of this great struggle (Democracy and the War), 
* Russia is the most Christian country in the world,’ I shall not 
be considered as being very exceptional when I too have to own 
to feeling in a different spiritual atmosphere as soon as we cross 
the Russian frontiers and begin to see the churches. There is 
something especially attractive and even deeply moving, as one 
gets to know them better, in the sight of Russia’s numerous and 
beautiful churches. They rise up above everything else with their 
graceful domes or cupolas, the roofs gilded or richly coloured, 
bright chains often connecting the glittering pinnacles together, 
all clearly outlined against a sky of blue, and bathed in sunshine. 

It is the church that first makes one conscious of what it 
means to be again in Russia, and not, I venture to think, because 
of its external beauty so much as one’s consciousness of its internal 
character and associations as the ‘ House of Prayer.’ I confess 
to something approaching the same feeling when mosques and 
minarets first come into view, but then I was fortunate in seeing 
Mahomedanism first at its very best in Bosnia. Ten years ago, 
when in the Balkans, I was allowed one day to be present at 
evening prayer in the great mosque at Banjaluka. It was filled 
from end to end with men—they overflowed into the spacious 
portico—and the sight of that great congregation of devout 
Mussulmans at prayer was one never to be forgotten. There 
was a tremendous reality, a fierce and living force, animating 
the whole being, body and soul, in that offering of prayer 
and supplication to Allah. A similar experience awaited mie at 
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Serajevo a little later, though none could ever again be like the 
first; and now, when I hear the muezzin’s strange call about 
nine at night or see a minaret rising up in the sunlight, I feel 
I am in a country where men really pray, and it gives what I 
call an ‘ atmosphere.’ 

Some of my brother Bishops have agreed with me that there 
is a very great difference in the character of churches as we go 
about for confirmations and other special services. In some we 
are conscious of being in touch with the candidates and congrega- 
tion from the very first; everything is helpful and suggestive ; 
everything seems to be leading us to open out, and speak and 
minister confidently and freely. There is sympathy and compre- 
hension ; there is response ; there is devotion and spiritual percep- 
tion in the very air. In others it is the very opposite; from the 
first there is something lacking ; we seem to be held in, thrown 
back, and chilled. There is no spontaneity. Everything is cor- 
rect, orderly, well arranged, but formal and without inspiration, 
and, though we have done all that was appointed and expected, 
wet we are left unsatisfied, and wanting we know not what. 
I believe firmly that it is a really praying and entirely devout 
congregation that accounts for the difference, and gives the 
church an ‘ atmosphere’ which makes it a place where it is not 
only easy but perfectly natural to get into touch with the unseen 
world and the Great Eternal. There are churches, into which 
one enters when passing by, where one instinctively kneels down, 
and others where one does say a prayer, but rather because the 
notice on the door suggests it, or because it is one’s rule, and- 
not because one feels the spirit of prayer and worship to be present. 

A Russian church is indeed the House of Prayer. The people 
go to it for that reason. They do not go for sermons. In most 
churches they never have them at all, in the others most infre- 
quently—I have never heard one myself—so the people go just to 
pray and worship God. No other reason is ever held out to them, 
no other object is ever sought by any Russian Christian. And it is 
very interesting, and instructive also, to notice how personal and 
collective this prayer can be. 

The first time I went to St. Isaac’s, in Petrograd, which I 
did, wearing my robes by request, and was taken upon arrival 
behind the great screen, or ikonostasis, where all the usual ser- 
vices are conducted, I was at once impressed by the way in which 
everyone present in that vast Cathedral, clergy and laity alike— 
except the officiating priest and deacon—felt at liberty just to pray 
and worship as he pleased. Everyone does that, I found, in 
a Russian church. There is nothing rigid or perfunctory. Every- 
one does what he feels led to do. 1 was specially struck with 
this in the choir, which is a large enclosed and slightly raised 
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platform immediately in front of the screen and in full view of 
the congregation. It was what is called the ‘ All-night service, 
because it lasts through the night on Saturdays in monasteries, 
though only for two hours in cathedrals and other churches, 
beginning at six in Petrograd, Moscow, and Paris. The men and 
boys, wearing smart uniforms, much like those in use at our 
Chapel Royal, of scarlet and gold, were singing most beautifully— 
I had never in my life heard anything to approach it—and without 
accompaniment of any kind, rendering the psalms, responses, 
and the hymn, ‘ Hail, gladdening light,’ almost as if there were 
only one great rich voice. And yet as the service went on, 
individual men and boys would break off, cease singing altogether, 
and just quietly worship separately and alone. There was a 
moment’s pause, and then a reverent slow and graceful bowing 
of the head, accompanied by the sign of the Cross made in the 
same deliberate and thoughtful way, never hurried, and done 
three times, then another moment’s pause, and the singing was 
resumed. The next man or boy on either side would not take 
the least notice, but continue his part of the service, until per- 
haps his turn would come, and just as the spirit moved him he 
too would bow the head and worship. It was arresting and 
profoundly interesting to see this in the very midst of liturgical 
worship. 

The last time I was in Russia also, a little time before the 
War, when at the great outdoor service at Petrograd for the 
Blessing of the Neva, I noticed just the same little personal acts 
of devotion amongst the troops. They were present in great 
numbers under the charge of the Grand Duke Nicholas, and the 
lines were all drawn up facing towards the little kiosk by the river 
side where the water was blessed in a silver bowl, and where the 
clergy and choirs were all gathered together. The singing in the 
clear keen air was wonderful! The soldiers were almost motion- 
less as they stood bareheaded looking with fixed attention towards 
the place where the service was proceeding ; but, again, just as at 
St. Isaac’s, those individual bowings of the head, and crossings 
of the breast, and absorbed looks just for a minute or two, were 
going on here and there continually, and all over the ranks. 

In Divine Service, devout Russians are really praying all the 
time. They seem always to understand that the real purpose 
of prayer is to realise God and to feel Him near. May it not 
be possible to have so many petitions in our prayers, so many 
words, so many things in mind, that we positively shut out God? 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near. 
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That is just how Russians pray, absorbed and still, with slow 
bowing of the head, and crossing of the forehead and the breast, 
and then an upward look, and finally, it may be, a prostration till 
the head touches the ground, but without a word or a movement 
of the lips. It is a beautiful thing to see in itself, but it is a 
far more moving thing to try to realise what one does not see, the 
soul feeling itself alone with God. 

Russia’s great open tracts of country also, its plains and far- 
extending steppes, have no doubt their influence in the religious 
life of the peasantry, and it is of the peasants I think chiefly 
as I write, inasmuch as they form the overwhelming majority 
of Russia’s hundred and seventy millions. 

When, as I have told elsewhere, the Czar asked me in my 
first interview, at the very beginning of my work in Northern 
Europe, what had impressed me most in coming as a stranger 
into his country, though I had not thought of it till that moment 
I answered at once ‘ Russia’s great spaces.’* I little thought at 
that time how much I was to see of those spaces later on, 
éravelling thousands of miles across them, driving day after day 
and through the nights across the steppes, coming to know, as 
never before, in those vast solitudes what it means to be, as it 
was said of Newman, ‘ Never less alone than when alone.’ It is 
during the day, perhaps more than the night, when the larks are 
singing and the breezes sweeping through the grass and flowers 
of an early summer, and there is the hum of insect life, that one 
is conscious of the Presence of which Wordsworth speaks to us. 
The whole place is ‘Holy Ground.’ 

The Arabs say that ‘a man must keep out of the desert unless 
he wants to pray.’ The steppes of Russia, also, to me at least, 
seem to possess just that subtle and spiritual power of leading 
one to pray. ‘There is silence and yet there are sounds. I 
remember years ago reading part of a letter written to the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund Committee, by one of the 
little folk they had sent away that year. ‘ What strikes me so 
much in the country,’ she said, ‘is that there are so many sounds 
(the birds, the oxen, the wind amongst the trees, the hum of 
the bees amongst the flowers, no doubt). In London you hear 
no sounds because of the noise.’ That is what I feel in the 
steppes or other vast spaces in Russia. There is no noise but 
there are sounds. And here, as Abraham, Moses, and Elijah, 
and other great spiritual leaders and guides in the power and 
character of prayer, have shown us, we may hear God speak as 
we feel ourselves to be alone with Him. I cannot but think 
that ‘ Russia’s great spaces’ have played their part, and an im- 
portant one, in the religious experiences of her people. 

* Russian Life To-day, yp. 4. 
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Then there is the Ikon. It is impossible to see the ikon 
everywhere in Russia without being compelled to revise one’s 
ideas and think again of what is, and what is not, super- 
stition. Veneration of these wonderfully interesting and appeal- 
ing representations—they are not images but pictures—is cer- 
tainly carried to the very threshold of actual worship. Some con- 
tend, of course, that it is carried far beyond. I have, however, 
given a very instructive incident in another place’ with respect 
to this, to show that a Russian peasant can be wonderfully clear 
in his mind as to what can help a man to God, and what can 
take His place. But the ikon, which is to be found in every 
place where the people go either for worship, business, travel, 
social life, amusement, or pleasure, and the reverence with which 
it is regarded, are undoubtedly among the greatest influences that 
give Russia its spiritual atmosphere. It is to be found, of 
course, in the principal room of every home—I have seen no 
room without it—often with a lamp burning before it; and on 
entering, for the first time in the day at least, it is the custom 
to bow towards it, and use the sign of the Cross. But the places 
where it has impressed me most have been the railway stations, 
where—the ikon there is especially large and attractive—I have 
seen the people praying after taking their tickets, as if asking 
a blessing on their journey and its object; in the different parts 
of a great mine or print works, where its presence would certainly 
not suggest any lowering of the standard of good work or sense 
of duty; and in the elementary schools. 

I do not know whether it is exceptional, but my own experi- 
ence when visiting a school has been that of seeing the children 
conduct their own prayers while the teaching staff stood aside. 
One of their own number was their leader standing before the 
ikon, beginning with the usual bowings of the head and crossings 
of the breast. The children never took their eyes from him and 
the ikon, and all joined in the responses. This must in many 
young lives be the foundation of a prayerful life—it cannot be 
otherwise, the principle of education being what it is—making 
the Russians in childhood, youth, and manhood a praying people. 

Then we have to remember also the Russian temperament. 
‘You will find my people,’ said the Czar in my first interview 
with him, ‘a very mystical people.’ And so we all who know 
and love them do find. They have just that view of what it is 
to be a real disciple and true Christian that the old and modern 
mystics insist upon—the personal experience of Christ Himself. 
The Russian Christian makes no mistake as to why he goes to 
church, to confession, and the Holy Sacrament. He goes to 
fulfil his religious duties, it is true, but for something infinitely 
* Russian Life To-day, p. 57. 
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more than that. He goes to draw near to Christ and feel that 
He is with him. To him God and Christ are interchangeable 
terms, and it does not matter which he uses, though he often 
chooses the former where we should not, as he speaks of God 
coming amongst us, and living our life and being so good to 
the poor and sinful, so healing to the sick and suffering. ‘It 
was here,’ we are told he says when a pilgrim in Jerusalem, 
‘that God fell when carrying His cross,’ and he goes down on 
his knees and kisses the ground. ‘It was here He spoke to the 
women, and here that God suffered on the cross for me and 
the world.’ It is the same in daily life and work to the devout 
Russian. God is very near to him. He can realise how He is 
with him, and what He is to him, as he reads the Gospels, and 
is taught how He toiled at a workman’s bench, and walked 
over the ploughed land where the wooden implements He had 
made were being used. He reads of His work and ministry 
when it began amongst plain and common people like himself 
and those he knows, speaking words and telling stories that he 
«can understand, and teaching him to do things which commend 
themselves to him, to pray in his own room and in his ehurch, 
to be kind and compassionate and loving, and to seek first the 
Kingdom of God. He reads all this, and hears it read in church, 
for. the Gospels alone are read to him there, and it helps him 
to feel that God is ever with him. 

The Gospels are absolutely inseparable from Russian religious 
thought, and life, and worship. The four cupolas on the roof 
of the churches represent the’ four Evangelists, the central one, 
rising far above them, representing our Lord Himself. The 
four columns inside, holding up the roof, typify the same. 
There is a special copy of the Gospels in every church, richly 
bound and adorned, resting when not in use upon the centre of 
the altar. Some portion of their centents is always read in the 
public services, and when anyone wishes for special ministra- 
tions they usually consist of some passage of the Gospels and 
prayers. 

In Russian and Siberian villages when mobilisation took 
place the services of dismissal were in the open air, consisting 
of a solemn bringing forth of the Holy Book from the church, 
laying it on the heads of four men standing back to back—I have 
seen them in this position standing with ecstatic and transfigured 
faces—and forming the lectern. Then some of our Lord’s own 
words were read and, after a few prayers had been said and a 
blessing given, the men were sent off amid the tears and 
lamentations of the women and children, yet with faith and 
hope. 

aaitin like these produce an atmosphere! [I have often 
Vor. LXXIX—No. 469 20 
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wished we could have had them, all through rural England, in 
that memorable summer of 1914. If all the people had been 
assembled on the village green, or some other suitable open 
space, with everyone present, Church folk and non-Church folk 
alike, for everyone in the place would have come at such a time 
as that ; and qne of our well-known hymns had been sung, and 
then the Scriptures, brought out from the old parish church, 
had been opened and a passage like ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid’ read, a few simple prayers 
offered, and a blessing given to the young men who had joined 
and were going off to camp, the effect would have been imme- 
diate and lasting, and probably would be with us still. It is 
just that simple New Testament sense of Christ that one is 
conscious of in and out of church in Russia. 

When, at the beginning of my Siberian experiences, I was 
travelling with a young Russian, sharing a room with him when 
there was a village where we could stop, I noticed the first time 
he stripped to wash and change that he was wearing a silver 
cross next his skin. It was the cross given at his baptism, and 
the Russian custom, he told me, was to place it upon the child’s 
neck immediately after the service and keep it there. That 
daily reminder of ‘ Whose we are and whom we serve’ cannot 
but have its influence upon a mystical people, and help to give 
that personal sense of Christian discipleship with which the New 
Testament makes us familiar. 

It is upon the ethical side, however, that Russian Christianity 
is weakest, and I am not forgetting, in what I have said, this 
serious defect which has been pointed out by every comprehensive 
writer upon Russia, from Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, writing 
in 1877, onwards. When at the front last July and dining one 
night at Headquarters, I had a Roman Catholic Chaplain who 
had just arriyed sitting next me. In asking him about his work 
in the great city in this country which he had just left, I said 
‘Is your Church strong there?’ He replied with emphasis 
‘ Very strong.’ ‘In what particular way,’ I further asked, ‘ is 
it so strong?’ ‘Our people there keep the Commandments,’ he 
replied ; and his answer, I thought, was quite convincingly final ! 

I wish I could say the same of Russia, but when we remember 
how late she received her Christianity—not till the tenth century 
—how comparatively lately she has been influenced by Western 
civilisation, and how, until the present time, it has always been 
the spiritual, rather than the ethical, side of Christ’s religion 
upon which her teachers have dwelt, we shall not be too 
censorious, but feel that a Church which has such a conscious- 
ness of the spiritual, and such a conviction that love is the 
fulfilling of the law, will surely, even if slowly, achieve its true 
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ethical development also. We can see how far she has moved 
already in this direction when we read the lurid history of Ivan 
the Terrible, and learn how he could consider himself, and be 
considered by his people, a deeply religious man, and could spend 
hours together in church absorbed in meditation and prayer. 

It is not Russia’s morality which gives her spiritual atmo- 
sphere, nor can her ethical inadequacies and shortcomings and 
failures destroy, though they so seriously impair, it. It is the 
vivid consciousness of God in Christ which her people possess ; 
their conviction that He has the first claim upon their lives and 
service ; their belief that He is the greatest of all the Realities 
this world can bring ; that they know Him in daily life as sharing 
their devotion, their toil and recreation, and that He speaks to 
them distinctly in the depths of their own souls. It is all this 
which gives us the feeling that we find in Russia a real, strong, 
and living consciousness of those spiritual forces which help to 
form the highest character, and provide the loftiest ideals; and 
that it is a consciousness such as we do not find elsewhere. 

Then there is another feature of Russian religious life which 
‘one ought thoughtfully to notice, and that is its joyousness. The 
more I see of the dignitaries of the Orthodox Church the more I 
am struck with the difference between them and those of the 
Roman Communion. Many years ago when in consecutive 
years I visited the great monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, 
near Grenoble, and the Premonstratensian Abbey at Prague, the 
clergy in both places made a very deep impression upon me. 
This impression was renewed and confirmed when, just before 
the War, I spent Whitsuntide at Beuron, the great Benedictine 
monastery in the valley of the Upper Danube. It was such an 
absorbing interest to study the faces of the brothers at all three 
places, but especially at Beuron, on that never-to-be-forgotten 
Whitsunday before the War. They were the faces of men who 
had found just what they sought—peace. Not without stress 
and strain, not without struggle and anguish, one thought, had 
the warring elements in those strong and stormy, and in some, 
no doubt, evil natures been subdued and brought into order and 
subjection, but the work of grace had been done, and now—every 
expression of their faces showed it—they had found their peace. 
At the Grande Chartreuse, especially, I could imagine men of the 
world, or of evil life, betaking themselves there for counsel and 
direction when roused by conscience, and getting just what they 
needed, calm, bracing, helpful counsel, because it came from 
those who had been through the fire themselves. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to see in a strong man’s face the witness to ‘that 
peace which the world cannot give.’ 

The Russian dignitaries I have known, however, and of course 
2u2 
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they are all without exception from the monastic order, give me 
quite a different impression. Theirs are the faces of men who 
have found happiness in religion, not peace after battle so much 
.as joy after heaviness or doubt, or after no particularly moving 
experience at all, but just as the fulness and fruition of religious 
experience. There was something extraordinarily winning in the 
frank enjoyment with which the great Archbishop I first saw 
in Petrograd spoke of his past experiences in different parts 
of the world, and his present duties in Russia. The Archbishop 
of Moscow, now a most venerable figure, after long years of 
arduous toil and meagre food as a missionary bishop in the Altai, 
was full of humour as he answered some of my questions, and 
turned them into jokes. The Abbess of the great convent in 
Siberia, when, on seeing a very good photograph in which 
she was shown as a most dignified figure holding her Abbess’s 
staff, I asked if I might have one, only caught the word ‘ photo- 
graph,’ and exclaimed at once ‘Oh! certainly, how delightful, 
what fun it will be. Of course we'll have a photograph.’ Seat- 
ing herself at once, she formed the rest of us into a group about 
her, called for the priest and deacon of the convent—making us 
seven in all—and then told another Sister to bring her camera. 
I greatly prize the copy I have for its own sake, but especially 
because it shows one such an unconventional group. The Abbess 
took an almost girlish pleasure in it, the nun who photographed 
and the others who looked on being also in the highest spirits. 
It was all so innocent, gay, and happy, and so different from 
what one associates with convent life, that I could only think, as 
I left, of that note of joy which the Acts of the Apostles sounds 
for us from time to time, and which we have almost ceased to 
associate with true religion—‘ They did eat their bread with 
gladness and singleness of heart.’ 

It was the impression also that I carried away from a pitiful 
little monastery further on in Siberia, where the monks were 
few in number and miserably poor, and the Abbot himself was 
at work in the fields like a common labourer when I arrived. But 
when he had taken me into his very humble abode, and had 
changed, he chattered and laughed, with sparkling eyes and keen 
and boyish enjoyment, an altogether different being from the 
toiling labourer I had first found. 

Russia, notwithstanding the plaintive. valitenen: in the 
beautiful singing of her churches, possesses and expresses a strain 
of pure rejoicing, such as there ought to be in all Christian wor- 
ship, and such as our Lord puts before us again and again. There 
is something more held out to us as our Christian heritage than 
the peace which the world cannot give!. There is also ‘the joy 
that no man taketh from-you.’ And if, as it most- undoubtedly 
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should be, it is the soul’s aim to be in peace, though not without 
effort and struggle, so it must also be its aim, unless there is 
something wanting and incomplete, to find its true and enduring 
happiness. 

Russia does so find, if I mistake not! The Czar was, strangely 
enough, the first Russian with whom I talked about religion, 
and as he spoke it was happily and with smiling eyes. It is so 
with his people. They are not dour but cheerful; they are 
thoughtful, serious, grave—the long winters are perhaps respon- 
sible for that—but they have the capacity for joy as well, and are 
always ready to break out into smiles and laughter, and most of 
all when moved to real religious fervour by faith or worship. 
Nowhere in Christendom, I am sure, in the coming Easter will 
there be such happy exultant faces, as they pass on from one to 
another the greeting ‘ Christ is risen,’ and nowhere will they sing 
with such pure and true joy the Easter Alleluias as in Russia. 

I have written throughout of the devout Russian—there are 

.others of a very different type, of course, as in all countries— 
and of the peasantry upon whom Russia’s future for good or 
ill depends. And surely a people which suggests to us such 
a real and personal spirit of prayer, worship, and discipleship, and 
which has that joy in its religion which alone can give the desire 
to praise as well as to pray, serve, and worship, must give some- 
thing in the way of spiritual influence which is distinctly its 
own. It is this that I, for one, am conscious of as an ‘ atmo- 
sphere’ when I am amongst them, and that makes me feel it not 
out of place that we should continue to speak, as we have done 
so long, of ‘ Holy Russia.’ 
Hersert Bury, Bishop. 
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THE RETURN OF ROUSSEAU: 
A REPLY 70 MR. W. H. MALLOCK 


I po not know whether even the enormous compliment of having 
an essay of mine selected for criticism by so distinguished a 
writer as Mr. Mallock* would have impelled me to accept the 
risks of an encounter with so formidable an antagonist if much 
more vital matters were not involved. Indeed, there are passages 
in the essay in question which I should hardly choose to defend 
to-day. My contribution to the symposium inaugurated by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, and called ‘The Great State,’ was a sort of dernier 
cri of my Socialism—the last attempt I made to reconcile the 
degmas of democracy, which I thought and think true and 
immutable, with that particular project called Collectivism— 
the handing over of the instruments of production to the political 
officers of the nation—a project in the necessity and desirability 
of which I have ceased to believe. If, therefore, Mr. Mallock’s 
criticism were directed to what I may call the mechanical part 
of my essay, there would be little profit in my attempting an 
answer. But it is in fact directed against the fundamental 
assumptions of democracy in which I believed then and in which 
I believe still. Indeed, while I hold those assumptions to be true 
in every age and of their nature imperishable, I do not think that 
there was ever a moment in the world’s history when the recogni- 
tion of their truth was more essential. What sort of Europe we 
shall rebuild after this war will depend upon whether we do or do 
not take certain ideas for granted and build on them. And it is 
just the ideas upon which I wish Europe to build that Mr. 
Mallock’s scepticism assails. 

It was, I believe, in the very Review in which I find myself 
so unexpectedly privileged to write that the greatest of English 
Rationalists startled an age accustomed to jeer at the Schoolmen 
as barbarous pedants by declaring that the key to most of our 
modern debates would be found in the forgotten controversies of 
the Middle Ages concerning Nominalism and Realism. Had the 
profundity of this observation been appreciated, we should have 


2 See ‘Current Theories of Democracy,’ by W. H. Mallock, Nineteenth 
Century and After, January 1916. 
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much less of the debating at cross purposes which belongs so 
specially to this epoch. 

In this connexion it is worth observing that while much of 
Mr. Mallock’s most brilliant work has been done in assailing 
the schoo] of thought which Huxley specially represented, he not 
only agrees with Huxley on the subject of democracy, but his 
criticism of it and especially of Rousseau as its philosophic 
exponent, is substantially the same. The reason is that he is 
fundamentally a Nominalist, as Huxley was, while Rousseau 
was as thorough a Realist as St. Thomas. 

‘Rousseau,’ says Mr. Mallock, ‘as a philosopher, has no 
longer the authority which he once had.’ In one sense that is 
perfectly true. The same age that supposed the Angelic Doctor 
(whose intellect Huxley justly described as ‘of a depth and 
subtlety unparalleled in the history of the human race’) to have 
been solely concerned with the question of how many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle, conceived of Rousseau as a 
fool who put forward two propositions, one \self-evidently absurd 

,and the other incapable of proof and discredited by historical 
investigation. The one proposition was that all men were born 
free and equal, by which they understood him to mean equal in 
attributes—in ingenuity, eloquence, capacity for the higher 
mathematics, and, I suppose, also in height, weight, and physical 
beauty. The second was that at a particular moment of time 
these free and equal persons entered into a Social Contract with 
one another, this contract being the historical foundation of the 
State. Of course, I am not for a moment crediting Mr. Mallock 
with so preposterous a misunderstanding. Still, it appears to 
me that he does not quite see what Rousseau meant, any more 
than Huxley did : and this because he reads him as a Nominalist, 
and Rousseau was writing as a Realist. 

For example he quotes the celebrated sentence ‘ Man is born 
free, and is everywhere in chains.’ He goes on to criticise this 
remark as if he supposed that Rousseau was talking about some 
particular man or men and alleging a historical fact about them. 
But Rousseau is talking about the Idea of Man to which he 
attaches the attribute of freedom. This and its application to his 
thesis of the Social Contract is made clear if one reads on. Com- 
ment ce changement c’est-il fait? he asks. Je lignore. Qu’est- 
ce qui peut le rendre légitime? Je crois pouvoir résoudre cette 
question. 

Rousseau does not say how the State came into existence 
historically. He does not say because he does not know. Nor 
does anyone else. And I may perhaps be allowed to add that if 
some modern speculators would copy Rousseau’s modesty in this 
matter instead of inventing an elaborate mythology (with fancy 
pedigrees supplied by German professors like Haeckel) concern- 
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ing ‘ Pre-Historic Man ’—who is called ‘ Pre-Historic’ precisely 
because we know nothing about him—-we should get things a 
good deal clearer. What Rousseau says is this : that if we are to 
attach the conception of justice to the idea of the State, we must 
accept two principles. One is that men as men are to be con- 
ceived as free agents possessed by Nature (‘endowed by their 
Creator,’ as the Declaration of Independence puts it, and as I 
should prefer to put it) of equal rights. The other that the moral 
basis of the relations subsisting between the families that com- 
pose the State—for though Mr. Mallock seems to accuse him of 
ignoring the point, Rousseau expressly insists that the family is 
the original unit of human organisation—is that of mutual con- 
tract. It is my conviction that the world will have to return to 
those two essential conceptions if the idea of justice—so heavily 
assailed at this moment by arms—is, after that assault has been 
defeated, to remain the permanent heritage of European men. 

In attempting to deal with such an antagonist as Mr. Mallock 
one does well to guard one’s approaches. I therefore say, in 
parenthesis, that, when I speak of Rousseau in this connexion, 
T am speaking of the Contrat Social. Rousseau wrote much else, 
and much of it was morbid or absurd. He even wrote an essay 
on a project for ‘ perpetual peace’ which I have just read for the 
first time. As might safely be prophesied of any essay from his 
pen, it is admirably phrased. And as might be prophesied as 
safely of any essay on such a subject, it is negligible nonsense. 
But in the Contrat Social I find no such follies. What I do 
find is the one basis upon which a just State can repose—the basis 
to which, if we value justice, we must return. 

For, after all, what is the alternative? I shall deal later 
with Mr. Mallock’s specific criticisms of the theory of popular 
sovereignty ; but at the moment I want to press the question— 
if that basis is not accepted, what alternative basis does he pro- 
pose? I put this question in the first paragraph of the essay 
which Mr. Mallock is criticising. So far as I know, it is still 
unanswered. 

‘If sovereignty is not in the people, where is it?’ That 
question was, I believe, asked by the great Jesuit teacher Suarez 
in the course of his controversy with our James the First. James 
did not answer it ; nor does Mr. Mallock. He discusses Democracy 
fairly enough, suggesting that, on my showing, it will eliminate 
both those ‘below’ and those ‘above’ the average. But he 
does not say how we are to ascertain which are ‘above’ and 
which ‘below.’ Is the general opinion of the nation on the 
subject to prevail? If so, we get back to my unfortunate non- 
existent ‘General Will.’ Or are we to take it for granted that the 
“rich are above and the poor below? This is hardly likely to be 
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done by a Christian society which has been told that it is easier 
for a camel to get through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Or is Mr. Mallock or 
some other private individual to decide? In that case Mr. 
Mallock, or whatever other person is to be entrusted with so 
impressive a function, must produce some credentials of his super- 
natural authority or Divine Right. At the very least, he might 
work a miracle or two. Personally I beg to be excused from so 
serious a responsibility. 

In the absence of an alternative I accept broadly Rousseau’s 
theory of the State as the most reasonable that can be defined ; 
and I do so with the more confidence because the more it is 
examined the more it fits in with human necessities. 

For example, it rationalises patriotism. While some modern 
thinkers conceive this as a dangerous prejudice which a more 
enlightened age must outgrow, others seem to excuse it as a 
human weakness which, though logically indefensible, is prac- 
tically useful—a virtual surrender of the authority of the human 
ereason. On the other side, notably in Prussia, we find crime of 
any sort justified on patriotic grounds, and those who maintain 
that it is the primary duty of a man to promote the interests of 
his own society, whether or no they coincide with the interests 
of a hypothetical ‘ human race,’ are told that they are advocating 
‘ Prussianism.’ . 

All these confusions disappear if one takes one’s stand firmly 
upon Rousseau’s dogma of the Social Contract. We then per- 
ceive that, since all men, as men, have equal rights, we must 
not invade the natural rights of men even though they are 
foreigners. But super-imposed upon our natural duty to our 
neighbour as a fellow-man is a special duty to our fellow-country- 
men which is not natural but contractual—resting upon an 
implied contract with men who are members of our society. 

I can easily illustrate the point by a parallel. A trustee is 
bound by contract to promote the interests of the person for whom 
he acts. If he deliberately acts contrary to those interests in 
the real or supposed interests of ‘Humanity ’"—if, for example, 
he sequesters the trust funds and hands them over to some philan- 
thropic society on the ground that the cestui-que-trust is a vicious 
or careless young man who will certainly waste them, while the 
society will use them to the great advantage of the human race— 
he is, however philanthropic, a fraudulent trustee, and will very 
properly go to prison. But that does not mean that a trustee 
may rob or murder in the interest of his cestui-que-trust. If he 
does that, he is a criminal, and he also will go to prison. So with 
nations. A British Foreign Secretary who, in the interests of 
Great Britain, should outrage justice and mercy in the Prussian 
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fashion would be violating natural rights, and should be punished 
by Europe. But a British Foreign Secretary who sacrificed the 
interests of Great Britain to what he conceived, rightly or 
wrongly, to be the interests of ‘ humanity,’ should be impeached. 
He would be a fraudulent trustee. 

The more one studies the application of the theory of the 
Social Contract the more one perceives that almost miraculous 
fitting of the facts. For instance, the follies committed in the 
name of democracy after the American Civil War would have 
been impossible with men who had understood their Rousseau. 
The enfranchisement of the negroes was defended as a logical 
deduction from the Declaration of Independence. But had 
Sumner and his associates, or for that matter their antagonists in 
the South, understood the doctrine of Rousseau as well as the 
author of that Declaration understood it, they would have per- 
ceived that the Social Contract could not possibly apply to the 
blacks, not because the blacks were ‘inferior ’—which nobody 
could prove—but because they were patently not parties to any 
contract ; which nobody acquainted with their history could deny. 
The implied mutual contract which was held to be the bond of 
the American Republic was between its white citizens. The 
negroes had no part in it, for they had never been citizens. No 
one would ever have thought of bringing them over with intent 
tkat they should be citizens. They were brought over as slaves. 
That in so bringing them over the white men violated their 
natural rights as men no one admitted more fully than Jefferson, 
himself a slave-owner. But Jefferson would certainly have 
avoided the follies of the ‘ Reconstruction’ because, as a disciple 
of Rousseau, he would have distinguished between the natural 
rights of men and the contractual rights of citizens. 

I have indulged in this apparent digression because Mr. 
Mallock’s appeal is to practice, and I am concerned to show that 
the doctrine I am defending does fit the facts and does provide 
a practical basis for statesmanship. The conception that, how- 
ever beautiful in theory, it ‘ will not work,’ is based on a mis- 
understanding of it not only among its critics but often among its 
professors. 

Yet the basis of the doctrine is undoubtedly a transcendental 
one, incapable of verification by the senses. And when a doctrine 
has such a basis I know of only one effective way of bringing 
conviction of its truth to those who dispute it: the method, 
if I may so call it, of the Unworkable Alternative. It was Mr. 
Mallock’s own method in dealing with the Materialists. He said 
in effect : ‘You will not admit the existence of God or of the 
Soul, and perhaps I cannot prove them to exist; but I can show 
you that without them the whole system of ethics, which we 
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both regard as indispensable, collapses.’ I propose to make the 
same claim for the mystical dogma of Human Equality which 
underlies the democratic faith. 

Mr. Mallock actually enforces the analogy by appealing as 
against democracy to the very postulates which in former times 
he himself proved to be equally fatal to.just authority and to 
common morals. Of the doctrine that a man’s right to a share 
in the government of the country belongs to him ‘ in virtue of 
his manhodd alone,’ he says: ‘It means that the ground on 
which a citizen is entitled to vote is simply and solely his posses- 
sion of those residual characteristics which enable an anthropo- 
logist to distinguish a man from an erect monkey.’ The italics 
are mine, but the sentiment is Mr. Mallock’s, and I confess that, 
coming from him, I find it a somewhat startling one. 

I admit readily enough that if we are to take ‘ Evolution ’ not 
merely as a biological speculation but as a foundation for our 
moral and political system—which even Huxley wisely, if some- 
what inconsistently, declined to do—the case for democracy goes. 
If the only differences between a man and an erect monkey be the 
physical differences perceptible to an anthropologist, there is as 
good a case for distinguishing politically between man and man 
as between man and monkey. But I happen to believe that 
there is another difference between the man and the monkey of 
which ‘ anthropology’ takes no account. No careful anatomical 
researches will reveal it: it is invisible under the microscope. 
It is not the possession of a hippocampus major. It is the 
possession of a soul. 

If Mr. Mallock has really gone over, as his words almost seem 
to imply, to the opinions of Professor Paul in his own New Paul 
and Virginia, I can only congratulate the rather cheerless 
remnant of the Materialists on so distinguished a convert; but, 
if he has not, let me put it to him that in making ‘manhood 
alone’ the ground of our claim to a voice in the commonwealth, 
we are not basing citizenship upon a ‘lowest common denomina- 
tor’—a mere ‘residual’ minimum. We are basing it upon some- 
thing not small but infinitely big, something greater than the 
most towering genius that man ever possessed, and greater not in 
degree but in kind, something beyond accident and beyond time, 
something that, in the noble words of Sir Thomas Browne, owes 
no homage unto the Sun. 

Men are men in virtue not of their vertebrae or their talent 
for mathematics, but of their souls. Their souls are equal, and 
therefore their rights are equal, for rights are attributes apper- 
taining to the soul. That, I admit, is mysticism. But try to 
work the alternative, and see whether it is not also self-evident 
commonsense. 
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Let me take Mr. Mallock’s own illustration of Newton and 
the washerwoman. It may reasonably be supposed that the 
general will of the nation is that its business books be kept 
accurately. Newton is a citizen who is also ‘a master of all 
mathematical science,’ and—according to Mr. Mallock’s assump- 
tion, though I am doubtful if it really follows—of accurate book- 
keeping. In that case it may be well for the nation to enter 
into a contract with Newton whereby he shall keep its books, 
and to pay him properly for doing so, and, so long’as the will 
of Newton is directed to the same end as the general will of the 
community—that is to the accurate estimate of the nation’s finan- 
cial position—all will be well. Here is no violation of democracy. 
A free contract is made between Newton and the Commonwealth 
of which the washerwoman is a member. It is a free contract 
for mutual advantage. Newton’s rights natural and contractual 
are respected ; and so are the washerwoman’s. 

But suppose that Newton’s will is not directed to the same 
end as the general will. Suppose Newton uses his ‘mastery of 
all mathematical science’ to falsify the books to his own profit. 
Such a possibility cannot be disregarded. A contemporary of 
Newton’s may be fairly claimed as the greatest master of mili- 
tary science that this country ever produced. But he took money 
from the enemy. In such a case whose will is to prevail? I 
think that even Mr. Mallock would admit that it must be the 
washerwoman’s, and that Sir Isaac must carry his mastery of 
mathematical science inside the walls of a gaol. 

But that is not all. Just as Newton’s mathematical genius 
gives him no kind of right to rob his neighbours of their money, 
so it gives him no right to rob them of their liberty. The washer- 
woman has by an implied contract given to the community the 
right to coerce her. She has never by any contract express or 
implied given Newton the right to coerce her. He may be wiser 
than she in some subjects (he is possibly much less wise in others), 
and she will do well to obtain information and advice on such 
subjects from him for the better fulfilment of her wishes. But 
it is her wishes, not his, that have got to be fulfilled. 

That is the answer to the whole of Mr. Mallock’s argument, 
which he applied especially to myself, concerning ‘ technical’ 
questions. The nation wills to have or not to have a strong Navy. 
Of course it cannot design its own ships ; it cannot even adequately 
judge of the designs until experience tests them. But it can 
define the end it desires achieved and the sacrifices it is prepared 
to make in order to achieve that end.. It must then employ men 
whom it supposes to be honest and capable to carry out its wishes. 
If, through incapacity or dishonesty they fail to carry them out, it 
must dismiss or punish them. 
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And, after all, this is much what. most of us have to do in 
the most ordinary affairs of life. I do not admit the right of a 
tailor or a builder to provide me with the kind of coat or the kind 
of house he thinks best suited to promote my moral and material 
progress. He must provide me with the kind I like. I could 
not make that kind or any kind myself. But I am the judge 
of what I want. And it is so with those professions which, less 
modest than the tailor or the builder, do sometimes seem to claim 
the right to coerce. A doctor may tell me that if I go on drink- 
ing I shall die. He has then done his duty. The choice is 
with me. Similarly, if the scientific advisers of a nation declare 
that, unless certain sanitary regulations are enforced or the use 
of certain prophylactics made compulsory, there is grave danger 
of an epidemic, they also have done their duty. The choice is 
with the families constituting the nation. They may take the 
risk or not as they please. 

I now come to that part of Mr. Mallock’s essay which most 
directly concerns myself, and before dealing with it I must offer 
my very sincere thanks to Mr. Mallock for his strictly fair and 
very accurate summary of my opinions. There is nothing in that 
summary that I have any need to correct and little that I could 
myself add, and I can assure him that even the courtesy of his 
personal references (though I should be more than human if I 
were not considerably elated by them) gave me no greater pleasure 
than the evidence his article afforded of his complete apprehension 
of what I was trying so inadequately to say. 

It is true that the whole theory I was enunciating stands or 
falls by the assumption’ that a general will is discoverable in any 
given community. And I have admitted—indeed it was a princi- 
pal part of my case—that the mechanical majorities manufactured 
under our present ‘ representative’ system are almost valueless 
as indications of such a general will. If the general will cannot 
be discovered, it obviously cannot rule, and we must either find 
some other basis for the right to govern or accept the alterna- 
tive of anarchy. 

Now that a general will is discoverable in certain matters 
Mr. Mallock himself admits ; for indeed it is self-evident. That 
murder, theft, and fraud should be punished is not merely the 
will of the majority; it is the will of the nation. Whosoever 
should oppose such laws would be opposing the nation. He 
would not be a member of a minority: He would be a de- 
nationalised citizen and would be treated as such. 

It should further be noted that such laws, though we take 
them for granted and for that very reason tend to leave them 
out of discussion, cover both much the larger and much the more 
essential part of the field of legislation: - If they were ‘strictly and 
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impartially enforced and all other laws repealed, few of us would 
feel the difference, save as a relief from some inconveniences. If 
there were added a few further enactments, which personally 
I feel certain that the general will would approve almost as unani- 
mously—a revival, for instance, of the medieval laws against 
usury, against forestalling and against irresponsible monopolies 
—I think one could confidently say that the change would be almost 
wholly for the better. At any rate, I have stated in the essay 
which Mr. Mallock is criticising that in my view the healthiest 
condition of a State and that nearest to the democratic idea is 
one where all the laws are of this traditional character—taken for 
granted by all and altered only when some unforeseen develop- 
ment of events makes their alteration by general consent obviously 
imperative. 

It may further be noted that just as Mr. Mallock concedes 
the existence of a general will in the normal operations of govern- 
ment, so he concedes it in the most vital and important of its 
abnormal operations, such as resistance to a foreign invader or 
the resolution to impose the will of the community concerned 
upon some alien community which is thwarting that will. So 
acute an observer could not fail to see that it is justin such cases 
that a general will does invariably make its appearance and is 
patent to all. At the present time, for instance, opponents of 
the War are not a minority. They are spiritual exiles from their 
country, or—in the strict derivative sense of the word—idiots. 

There remain those categories of public questions in regard 
to which Mr. Mallock conceives no general will to exist. With 
one of these categories I have already dealt—what he calls 
‘abstruse’ or technical questions. Here there is usually a 
‘general will’ to be discovered in regard to the objective—as 
that the nation should enjoy unchallengeable supremacy at sea— 
and, though the detailed means must often necessarily be left 
to experts, there is the possibility of a general judgment as to 
whether the objective has been achieved. 

The other categories require rather more detailed examina- 
tion. It is undeniable that to all appearance the electorate is 
divided into two very nearly equal parts on most of the questions 
submitted to its judgment, that the exact proportion varies from 
election to election, the result being the election in rotation of 
those who take the one and those who take the other view. I 
admit that in such cases it looks as if nothing deserving the name 
of a ‘ general will’ were discoverable. 

But let Mr. Mallock carry his investigation of present political 
conditions a little further and he will discover two other curious 
facts. One is that the general opinion is divided in proportion 
to the remoteness of the question to the actual lives and wishes 
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of the electorate whose opinion is so divided. The other is that 
the prominence deliberately and artificially given to such questions 
is also in proportion to such remoteness. 

Let me take a specific and typical case—the case of Home 
Rule. Home Rule is a real issue for Ireland; and in Ireland 
is to be found a very definite expression of the general will on 
the subject. Throughout the greater part of Ireland there is an 
unmistakable verdict in favour of Home Rule. Those of a 
different opinion are as simply opposed to the common will of 
the nation. On the other hand, among a certain section of the 
population of Ireland, concentrated in the north-eastern counties, 
there is as unmistakable a verdict against Home Rule. This 
population is thoroughly homogeneous in its dissent and consti- 
tutes virtually a separate community. That covers the whole 
area of those directly affected by the proposed measure. The 
English people, not being so affected, and having, under our 
political system, no power of initiative, were easily shepherded 
into two camps with the results which Mr. Mallock observes, 
While he fails, as it seems to me, to recognise the machinery by 
means of which those results are attained. A careful study of 
the history of the years 1885-6 will show how near the two flocks 
were to being shepherded into exactly opposite pens—the ‘ Con- 
servatives’ to being compelled to be ‘Home Rulers’ and the 
‘ Liberals ’ to be ‘ Unionists.’ 

Sometimes, no doubt, the issue comes a little nearer home; 
but, even so, the issue is confused because it is not raised 
by popular initiative but is imposed from without. The Free 
Trade controversy is a case in point. If we had a real democracy 
the demand for Protection would come not from some accidental 
politician but from certain industries which conceived themselves 
injuriously affected by foreign competition. The delegates of the 
trades or areas so affected would bring their grievances before 
the nation. Some sort of authority responsible to the whole 
people would then have to decide on their case. Probably they 
would get less than they asked—something on account. Instead 
of this, under our present system, we are treated to an academic 
discussion as to whether a nation ought to have a protective tariff. 
The general will cannot, I admit, decide this question because 
the question itself is essentially idiotic. It is like asking whether 
a man ought to wear an overcoat. Obviously it depends on the 
man, it depends on the weather, it depends on the kind of 
overcoat. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that the politicians, in the 
course of their complicated and pre-arranged manceuvres, raise an 
issue which really touches the lives, habits, and traditions of 
the people in too plain a fashion for its significance to be dis- 
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guised. In such cases, in spite of the efforts of the two machines 
(which are really the same machine) it generally follows that the 
balance of parties is startlingly upset and. quite unexpected 
majorities are recorded. So marked are these effects that it can 
hardly be doubted that, but for the confusion of issues invariably 
introduced and the curious superstition of ‘loyalty’ which party 
organisations have contrived to enlist, the verdict would be all 
but unanimous. This is what happens whenever the drink ques- 
tion is touched. I altogether deny Mr. Mallock’s suggestion that 
this is one of the matters upon which the nation is divided. The 
wealthy interests are divided upon it; and that about equally. 
That is why it is allowed to be an occasional ‘issue.’ But the 
nation has in that matter a ‘general will,’ the direction of which 
has never been for a moment in question. It is a will to oppose 
all that is vaguely called ‘Temperance Reform ’—which means 
‘compulsory total abstinence in instalments. The teetotal coer- 
cionists are not merely the minority. They are an eccentric and 
unnational sect ; and under a democratic system they would have 
to accept bare toleration and be thankful. 

The case of drink is exceptional—the exception being due 
to the fact that, while many of the teetotalers are rich and politi- 
cally influential, so are the brewers and distillers. Generally 
speaking, measures known to be odious to the nation are not 
submitted to the people as ‘issues’ at all. I could name a 
dozen such which would certainly have been rejected almost 
unanimously on a popular vote. They were nevertheless passed 
almost unanimously by the House of Commons. Their known 
unpopularity ‘ raised them above party.’ That is, the two halves 
of the machine combined to secure their passage. Such measures 
are commonly classified under the generic name of ‘Social 
Reform.’ Their objective, concealed by their pleasing title, is 
usually Slavery. 

I remain therefore unrepentant in regard to the general thesis 
maintained in my essay and summarised by Mr. Mallock in his 
analogy of the driving-wheel and the defective connexion—an 
admirable image for which I am grateful to him. It seems 
to me that that thesis would be true as a criticism of the present 
political machinery even if Mr. Mallock were right in thinking 
that cases exist where no general will-is discoverable. For, even 
when it is discoverable and patent to every observer of ordinary 
acquaintance with his fellows, its force cannot move the machine 
or even prevent the machine from moving in a direction opposite 
to its impulse. 

But is it possible for the general will to be divided on an 
essential. issue? The candid answér, I think, must be that it 
is ; but that such division is exceptional, necessarily involves the 
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grave weakening of the nation while it endures, and cannot in 
the nature of things endure permanently if the nation is to survive. 

Let us imagine a succession of general elections ever since 
the time of Henry the Eighth registering alternate decisions in 
favour of and against the Reformation. Let us imagine a series 
of Parliaments throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies regularly restoring and expelling the Stuarts every seven 
years. We shall, I think, admit that a State so conducted must 
have perished. Yet grotesque as the supposition is, it is only 
the reductio ad absurdum of the Party system, if we are to sup- 
pose that system to correspond to a real and abiding division 
in the nation. As a fact, such real divisions, whether they find 
actual expression in arms or no, are always of the nature of civil 
war. And they must end, as all wars, civil or foreign, end, in 
victory or compromise—in any case in the imposition of terms, 
which terms become the basis of a new ‘social contract’ the 
validity of which is thereafter taken for granted by the deter- 
mining body of national opinion. 

I conclude that in spite of Mr. Mallock’s criticism there 
is ‘such a thing as the general will. I also conclude that from 
it proceeds the just temporal authority of the State. I should, 
of course, admit that the community in its corporate capacity, 
like the individual in his private capacity, can act either unwisely 
or wickedly. If it does the former, its members must expect 
to suffer the consequences of the errors for which they are col- 
lectively responsible. If it does the latter, there is a responsibility 
to a Higher Power from which all authority is ultimately derived. 
But I deny that in either case any human power can be discovered 
whose authority can justly override in regard to its own affairs 
the general will of a people which has constituted itself a Sovereign 
State. 

And I repeat the question with which my original article 
opened. If there is such a power, where is it? 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


WILFUL WASTE, WOFUL WANT 


THESE days in which we are living are fat kine days, for such 
among us as have health and strength and fingers that we know 
how to use. Never before, since the world began, has so much 
money been dealt out here week by week in wages. Lads who, 
before the War, were glad to earn 5s. a week, are earning 20s. 
now, clamouring for more the while ; girls, who then must content 
themselves with the veriest pittance, are paid their 35s. each 
when the ‘week-end’ comes. Some of them, indeed, are paid 
their 60s. At Rochdale, little girls of thirteen were found, the 
other day, earning 19s. a week ; while at Bridgend there are boys 
of fifteen earning 59s. A year ago casual labourers were well 
pleased when I could find work for them at 11. 5s. a week : quite 
recently some Belgian casuals asked for and obtained, from their 
employer, 2l..5s.; and there are Englishmen of their class who 
are bemg paid at a higher rate even than they are. There are 
carmen, for instance, who have 4l. a week; coalheavers in 
Cumberland who have 4]. 15s. As for skilled workers, some of 
them could keep motor-cars now, if they chose, so huge are their 
earnings. A very skilled furnace-man can clear from 101. to 12l. 
a week ; so can also a roll-turner; while there are steel smelters 
who can clear as much as 151. Nay, if rumour speak the truth for 
the once, there are smelters who are clearing 201. a week, 10001. a 
year and more. 

Then, not only is hand-work of almost every sort better paid 
now than ever before, but it is more plentiful. For the first time 
in living folk’s memory, there is more work to be done here in 
England than there are hands to do it. Practically no man who 
is physically and mentally fit need be unemployed, in this our 
day. Every man who is strong enough to work with his hands 
is sure of a well-paid job, providing he be willing to work with his 
hands, be willing, too, to learn how to work with them, if needs 
be, and to go where hand work is in demand. For years past I 
have been in fairly close touch with the wage-earning classes both 
in England and abroad ; and never have I anywhere known such 
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great prosperity, among these classes, as there is here to-day. 
And well may there be prosperity ; for the national wage bill went 
up last year by many, many millions, how many no one knows, or 
perhaps ever will know. 

Nor is it only the wage-earners themselves who are richer now 
than ever before ; their mothers, sisters, and aunts are in the same 
happy state as they are, providing they have, and very many of 
them have, a soldier husband or son. For the separation allow- 
ance of a woman whose husband has joined the Army is, as a 
rule, quite as high as the allowance the said husband, when living 
at home, gave to her for her housekeeping and all other expenses. 
And whereas now he does not cost her a penny, then she had to 
spend on him, more often than not, the greater part of the money 
she had. For she had, of course, to house him, feed him, wash 
for him, had to ‘ keep’ him in fact; and, in most working-class 
families, the keeping of the man costs more than the keeping of 
his wife and children. Moreover, the separation allowances many 
women receive are actually much higher than any allowances they 
dad when their husbands were at home. One woman whom I 
know has 24s. a week now, for herself and her children, and is 
living on it in great comfort. She had only half that sum before 
her husband became a soldier; and then life for her was a hard 
struggle, a long fight to make both ends meet. Another woman, 
whose husband, a plasterer, earned high wages some weeks and 
no wages at all others, used often to say to me: ‘ If only I could 
have a pound a week paid regular, I could do for my husband and 
children real well.’ Now that he is a Service man, she has 27s. 
a week paid regularly, and only herself and her children to ‘ do 
for.’ She feels herself, therefore, quite wealthy; and so does 
the wife of every painter who is gone to the War, of every working 
man, indeed, whose calling is of the seasonal order. For, from 
the mother of a family’s point of view a regular income of even 
ll. a week is better worth having than one much higher that 
fluctuates—that is some weeks 3l. or 4/., and others only a few 
shillings. As for the wives of the agricultural labourers who have 
become soldiers, they are richer even than other men’s wives. 
For, to a woman who has never had more than 16s. or 188. a week 
wherewith to provide her family, her husband included, with 
everything, with food, housing, firing, lights, clothes and soap, 
248., and no husband to provide for, spells wealth indeed. 

Then, not only the wives of the soldiers who are married, but 
the mothers of those who are not, have more money—although 
only a little more—to spend now that there is war, than they ever 
had when there was peace. A woman whose son, when living 
with her, gave her 14s. a week for his board and lodging, has now 
that he is at the war an allowance of 9s. 2d.; and her husband 
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is earning good wages. And she can add to her means, if she 
chooses, by letting to a lodger the room in which her son used to 
sleep. Another woman, whose son gave her 12s. a week, is now 
receiving 8s. 6d.; and, as the cost of a man’s keep is 8s. at least, 
she is better off now by 4s. 6d. than when she had him with her 
at home. Another again has a son who paid her only 8s. and who, 
as he was ‘ hearty,’ cost her, as she often assured me, more than 
he paid. For her, therefore, the 5s. 6d. she receives is pure gain ; 
and she too, for the first time in her life, feels herself wealthy. 

Now no one grudges these people their money. If they are 
richer now than ever before, they are working harder, it must be 
remembered, the men themselves, some of the women, and the 
other women’s men folk. They are toiling and moiling in factories 
as they have never toiled and moiled before; or they are facing 
dangers and hardships abroad, such as soldiers have never before 
had to face. Life is a terrible business just now for workers and 
soldiers alike : they are putting forth their strength to the utmost, 
straining every nerve; and this they are doing, very many of 
them, less for the sake of the wages they earn than for the sake 
of their country, for the sake of giving it a helping hand. Far 
from grudging them their money, therefore, sorely as the State 
is in need of it, one feels inclined to be glad that they have 
it and spend it, to be glad that they know for the once what it is 
to have fat kine days. And even the churlish among us would be 
glad, very glad, were it not for the thought of the lean kine days 
by which the fat kine must inevitably be followed. 

There will be ringing of bells when peace is proclaimed, flying 
of flags, and high festivities ; and it is but fitting that there should 
be. For war is at best but ‘a wild wrong way of righting wrong,’ 
although the only way sometimes, and wrong must be righted. 
That it makes for good in the land, calls forth the best that is in 
every man, no one will deny. Still, even the most righteous and 
glorious of wars is a terrible scourge, one that entails suffering 
without end on victors and vanquished alike. Thus England 
will have good reason to rejoice when her great fight is over, when 
her soldiers and sailors are no longer in danger, carrying their 
lives in their hands. And she will rejoice, with heart and soul, 
even though peace bring with it—and it seems to me that it must 
—greater trials for many men and still more women than war 
has ever brought, even though these trials be of a sort harder to 
bear than the trials war has brought. 

‘I’ve known fat sorrow in my time, and I’ve known lean,’ 
an old woman once remarked sadly. ‘ They’re both hard to bear, 
but lean sorrow is a sight harder to bear than fat.’ 

In these, our fat kine days, it is fat sorrow of course that we 
are bearing, such of us as are wage-earners. It is sorrow with a 
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halo around it, too, sorrow of which the sufferers are proud— 
which not only secures for them sympathy, but confegs on them 
distinction. But when peace comes, our sorrow will be lean, 
sordid sorrow, sorrow without the glamour war now casts around 
it, without the enthusiasm that helps us to bear it. And we too 
shall find it ‘ a sight harder to bear.’ 

Even if the fat kine could remain fat, there would be good 
reason for keen anxiety as to what is becoming of all the money 
that is being dealt out in wages and bonuses, week by week ; what 
has become of all those many millions that were added to the 
National Wage Bill last year. Still it is chiefly because they can- 
not remain fat, because they must—so far as I can see—dwindle 
away, become lean, nay, scraggy, that I have taken of late to 
trying to find out what the men and women who are earning more 
than ever before are doing with the extra money they are earning ; 
what the wives and mothers of the soldiers, who are off at the 
War, are doing with the extra money they receive. Are they 
saving it, or are they spending it? If they are spending it, are 
they turning it to good account, or are they wasting it—just 
throwing it out of the windows, as it were? For on what they 
are doing with it much will depend when the War is over. 

I was anxious to obtain positive proof thaf a fair proportion 
of this money was saved last year, and is now safely invested 
as @ provision against the ills the future may bring. And I 
have spent much time trying to obtain it; but, as I soon found, 
there were, and are, difficulties in the way. We all know, of 
course, that a certain amount of money, some 1,413,0001., was 
invested last year in the War Loan through Post Office vouchers ; 
and 3,991,000/. more through 5l. scrip; and this certainly points 
to working-class savings. These savings, however, it must be 
remembered, are not necessarily last year’s savings. They, as 
the other subscriptions to the War Loan through the Post Office, 
may be the savings of previous years, transferred from other 
investments or deposit accounts to the Loan. That this is the 
case with regard to much of the money, indeed, there is strong 
evidence. For between May and December last year the deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Banks were reduced by nearly thirteen 
millions; and in the Trustee Banks by three and a quarter 
millions. 

Nor is there anything to show that the investors were wage- 
earners. They might, for anything known to the contrary, 
be small traders, teachers, curates, or even medical students, 
eager to lend their mite to their country in its hour of need. 
Among the people who flocked to the Post Office last January 
to buy 5!. Exchequer Bonds, it was certainly the lower middle 
class that predominated. In the large factories where there was 
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someone all ready, when wages were paid, to hand over, there 
and then, youchers and bonds in return for cash, many working 
men did undoubtedly invest money in the War Loan; but for 
every one who did, there were many who did not. In one work- 
shop, out of 120 men, only three could be induced to buy a 
voucher. Of the wage-earners whom I know personally—and 
I know a fairly large number—not one has bought a 5/. Exchequer 
Bond ; while only one, and he a sailor, has bought a War Loan 
voucher. Yet these bonds and vouchers were issued for the 
express purpose of attracting wage-earners, of inducing them to 
save and lend their savings to the State. 

Then there was certainly no great rush to the Savings Banks 
last year, no great extension of business on the part of Provident 
Societies, Building Societies, or other societies that seek to pro- 
mote thrift. In May 1914—that is before the War began, and 
with it the rise in wages—the deposits in the Post Office banks 
amounted to 190,740,000/., and the stock investments to 
26,390,000!. By December 1915, the deposits, which by May had 
risen to 198,750,0001., had fallen to 185,790,000/., and the Stock 
investments to 24,130,000]. These figures, however, prove prac- 
tically nothing, so far as wage-earners’ savings are concerned ; for, 
as money in the Post Office bears only 2} per cent. interest, they 
who owned it had last year a strong inducement to withdraw it, 
and invest it in the 44 per cent. War Loan. Moreover, Post 
Office banks are far from being exclusively wage-earners’ banks. 
Children of all classes, from Royalty downwards, put into them 
their savings. So do many alone-standing ladies; many of the 
shabby genteel, too. 

With regard to most of the Trustee Savings Banks, which are 
in many towns the wage-earners’ special banks, no precise statis- 
tics for last year can yet be obtained. Certain of these banks did 
undoubtedly extend their business in the course of the year. There 
was an increase in the number of their depositors, as well as 
in the amount of their deposits. This was notably the case in 
Yorkshire. Still, almost without exception, the increase was not 
very large, not so large as even the cautious had anticipated that 
it would be. And as it was with the banks so was it with the 
National Deposit Society. In no single bank that I have heard 
of was the increase in the amount of the deposits anything like 
proportionate to the increase in the amount of the wages received 
locally, even allowing for the added cost of living. And in many 
banks there was no increase at all; in some, indeed, there was a 
decrease. There are Savings Banks that have fewer clients to-day 
than they had three years ago. Even among the collecting banks, 
although they as a whole did well last year, there were some that 
did badly. One lady collector for a large district declares that she 
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finds it more difficult now to obtain the pennies she collects than 
she ever did before. 

As for Building Societies, I have failed to find one that in- 
creased the number of its clients abnormally last year. Except- 
ing in some few districts—Poplar for one—the tendency was for 
the number to decrease rather than increase. The Secretary of 
the Hearts of Oak Building Society assured me that he saw no 
signs of any special laying aside of money last year for the pur- 
pose of building houses when the War is over. According to 
him—and he can speak on the subject with authority—the average 
working man is less eager now to own the house in which he 
lives than he was ten years ago, less inclined to pinch and save 
that he may own it. The Secretary of the Temperance Building 
Society, who can also speak with authority, informed me that 
there was nothing in the records of Building Societies that pointed 
to any increase in thrift last year, any extra savings being made. 
So far as I can judge, the only Provident Societies that were 
unusually prosperous last year were the Co-operative Distributing 
Societies. Some of these did a huge business, their turnover 
being much larger than in previous years. Not that they. had 
any great influx of new members. Their prosperity seems to 
have been due, in a great measure, to the fact that their old 
members, having more money than usual wherewith to buy, 
did actually buy more, much more. As this, however, means 
more spending, with the best will in the world I can hardly 
advance it as evidence of saving. 

Banks and Provident Societies having failed me in my search 
for proof that anything very great in the way of saving was done 
last year, I turned for help to certain experts in the subject, 
who for years have been trying to induce us all to be thrifty. 

‘Did you see any special signs of thrift on the part of the 
wage-earners last year, anything to indicate that they were saving 
more money than usual?’ I asked them each in turn. 

‘They who saved in the days when wages were low, save 
now when they are high; and they who didn’t, don’t.’ That 
was practically the answer I had in every case. 

‘There is not much evidence of new thrift, but rather of an 
increase of thrift on the part of those who have previously been 
of a thrifty nature,’ I was told by one expert. ‘Those in whose 
minds habits of thrift had been inculcated, while wages were 
low, are undoubtedly more thrifty now, when wages are high,’ 
I was told by another. According to him, the workers who began 
saving last year were so few in number as to be negligible; and 
their savings were negligible in amount. 

“We cannot find much inclination to save on the part of 
many who did not save before, although they have now for some 
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time been able to earn high wages,’ an official of great experience 
assured me. Another official did, it is true, tell a different tale. 
‘I consider that a fair amount of quiet saving is going on among 
the industrial classes here,’ he declared. But then he was speak- 
ing of Sheffield, where thrift is a tradition; and even he felt 
bound to add : ‘ There are many cases of extravagance, no doubt. 

Judging by my own experiences, it all depends on the woman. 
If a man has a thrifty wife, she saves, and very often he saves 
too, no matter how small be his earnings. If she is a spendthrift, 
so is he. It is she who has the spending of most of the money. 
She is the purse-bearer more often than not, for she does the 
catering ; she even buys her husband’s clothes sometimes. It is 
very hard, therefore, for a working man to save unless his wife 
helps him, although many a woman saves without any help from 
her husband. For, luckily, women are by nature more inclined 
to save than men. Before the War it was calculated that only 
some 10 per cent. of the whole population of England made 
any real attempt to save; and I very much doubt whether the 
percentage of savers is higher now than if was then. I should 
be inclined to say that it is just about the same now as it was 
then ; and that the people who save now are the same practically 
as they who saved then, the only difference being that many 
of them can and do now save much more than they could then. 
Some few of the working men and women whom I know opened 
accounts in Savings Banks last year; and some few, very few, 
became members of Provident Societies ; but of those who did so, 
almost all would have done so had the War never come to add 
to their earnings. For they were all trying to save in their 
poorer days, they all had something, if only a trifle, put by for 
a rainy day. The great majority of my wage-earning friends 
and acquaintances, however, have not opened accounts anywhere, 
have not become members of any society, nor have they bought 
stocks, shares, or bonds. They have made no investment of any 
sort, indeed, unless it be in clothing, jewelry, or furniture. 

This in itself is, of course, no proof that they have not made 
savings ; for there are still folk who like to keep any money they 
have within easy reach, in an old stocking, in a mattress, or 
in a hole in the floor perhaps. It is fairly strong proof, however, 
that the savings they have made are not great. And I have no 
reason to suppose that the wage-earners whom I know are less 
provident than other wage-earners. So far as I can ascertain 
the great majority of these people are making no provision at all, 
in these fat kine days, against the lean kine days that are coming. 
They spent week by week, last vear, the money they received ; 
just as, in previous years, they spent week by week their money. 
And as it was last year, so is it this. The families that in their 
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poorer days were always behindhand with their rent, are behind- 
hand with it still. They still find money running short when 
Tuesday night comes round, just as they found it in their low wage 
days. I heard of a man, the other day, who, when he was earning 
2l. a week, always applied for a ‘ sub’ on Wednesday; and now 
that he is earning 61. he applies for one still, on the very same day. 
Whether anything would induce them to save is, of course, a 
moot point. I, for my part, am inclined to think that some of 
them who do not save would save if saving were made more easy 
for them ; if they could invest their money without signing papers, 
fillmg in forms, or being called upon to understand why 15s. 6d. 
becomes 20s., if, in fact, they could buy War Loan vouchers as 
easily as they can buy a bottle of whisky. In a district where fac- 
tories abound, 800 summonses were issued on one day, a few 
weeks ago, against persons who had not paid their rates. 

Although most of the workers are undoubtedly spending the 
extra money they are earning, it does not necessarily follow that 
they are therefore wasting it. A considerable portion of it they 
spend because they must, it is well to note. They have no 
alternative. The veriest miser must spend more on his food 
now than he ever spent before, if he wish to keep body and soul 
together. There has been a great increase in the cost of living 
since the War began. It was inevitable that there should be. 
The price of food has risen necessarily everywhere ; and, unfor- 
tunately, it has also risen unnecessarily, almost everywhere. 

‘You must be making higher profits than you ever made in 
your life before,’ I remarked one day to a provider of light 
refreshments. 

She smiled good humouredly ; and, being a truthful woman, 
she promptly replied ‘ Yes, we are.’ 

She was carrying on a large trade in little cups of coffee, and 
she had just raised their price from 3d. a cup to 4d., because, as 
she explained, the Government had put a tax of an extra penny 
a pound on coffee. Out of a pound of coffee, however, she makes 
some seventy little cups, and on each of these she now clears one 
penny, in addition to the two pence or more she cleared before 
the tax was raised. Thus the increase in the tax, which brings 
to the Exchequer one penny for each pound of coffee sold, brings 
to her seventy pennies for each pound of coffee she buys. One of 
these pennies goes to defray the extra price of the coffee, nine 
more, perhaps, to defray the extra cost of the milk and sugar, 
while the remaining sixty go into her own pocket. The extra 
tax on coffee, due to the country’s being at war, means for her, 
therefore, a rise of 5s. in the profit she clears on each pound of 
coffee she buys. 

This woman does not cater, it is true, for wage-earners ; but 
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many of the small traders who do, conduct their businesses on the 
same lines as she conducts hers. There has been a greater rise 
comparatively in the price of provisions in poor districts than 
in rich. Folk who buy coal by the cwt. always pay for 
it a much higher price than folk who buy it by the ton; and 
outside London the difference is greater now than ever. And 
as it is with coal, so is it with everything. Matches which 
before the War were sold at three-halfpence the packet are now 
sold, in some mean streets, at fourpence. This is why life is so 
terribly hard just now for alone-standing old-age pensioners, for 
all the alone-standing, indeed, who have limited means, and who 
are too old, or too feeble, to do strenuous work. Even the 
thriftiest of housewives must spend more now than she used to 
spend, unless she lowers her standard of living ; and the average 
housewife of the wage-earning class, far from lowering her 
standard, has of late raised it very considerably. Of that, 
@ glance at her face and the faces of her children is a proof. 
Never before have we had in our streets so many children that 
look well fed. Why, even little waifs and strays are quite chubby, 
some of them now. The London County Council School Authori- 
ties had only some 13,000 of their charges to feed last winter, 
whereas they had eight times as many some other winters. Most 
of those whom they used to feed have good dinners at home now 
every day, or at some pastry-cook’s; and at that we must all 
rejoice for the nation’s sake as well as the children’s. For it 
may mean strong men and women in the days to come, and the 
nation will have need of the strong. Still, while rejoicing, one 
cannot but wish that the dinners were a little less costly. 

During the last year a wonderful change has come over the 
way in which many working class families live. Even in some 
of the houses where tinned beef or snacks used to be the dinner 
for the men, bread with jam or dripping, potatoes, and tea for 
the women and children—rump steak, roast beef, mutton or pork 
is served now every day, whether the man is there or not, with 
a goose perhaps, or even a turkey, on Sundays. There are 
sausages, kidneys with bacon, or bloaters, for breakfast now; 
eggs for tea, cakes and pastry with every meal; and all sorts of 
dishes for supper. And, as a rule, everything is of the first 
quality, so far as the ingredients go; for the best cuts and the 
birds, that the professional classes can no longer afford to buy, 
are bought up now by the workers. It is they who now live on 
the fat of the land. Why, on the money they some of them spend 
on food they might live, as they would say, ‘ like fighting cocks,’ if 
only their wives knew how to cater, knew how to cook. Unluckily 
many of their wives have no more notion of either catering, 
or cooking, than they have of piloting an aeroplane. The greater 
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part of the money they spend on food is therefore wasted ; for’ 
even game is not worth eating if burnt or left underdone. The 
great mass of the workers are now well fed, or at any rate they 
have good food in abundance; and they ought to be well fed, 
working hard as they do. They might, however, be much better 
fed than they are, they and their families with them, at one-third 
the cost, were it not for the woful waste that is going on in their 
houses. A canny Yorkshire housewife’s hair would stand 
straight on end were she to see the reckless fashion in which 
money is being lavished on the buying of food, by many working 
class women, in Lancashire, the Midlands, and down South. 

It is sheer waste, surely wicked waste in such times as these, 
for anyone to give fresh eggs at 3}d. each to sturdy, hearty 
school children; to feed whole families on rump steak at 2s. 
a pound, when they might be equally well fed on stewing 
beef at 9d., or neck of mutton at 10d.; or to buy salmon for 
them at 4s. a pound. It is something worse than waste to ply 
children with cakes and pastry at all hours, and to let them 
revel in sweets whenever the fancy seizes them. Yet this is the 
sort of thing that is going on in many working-class families ; and 
this is the sort of thing that swallowed up a consider~ble portion 
of the extra money that was earned last year. 

Then it is not only on food that many wage-earners are now 
spending much more than they used to spend. They are spend- 
ing more also on clothing. Thousands of children who, two years 
ago, were very poorly clad, are well supplied with clothes to-day ; 
thousands, too, whose toes were rarely covered, are now well 
shod. It is a pleasure to see them now trooping off to school, 
so many of them are dressed well; and it would be a greater 
pleasure still, were they all in clothes that would wear well, in 
shoes that were not dainty. But as it is with food, so is it with 
clothing ; much of the money that is being spent on it is being 
wasted through heedless spending. In Edinburgh, as soon as 
wages were raised, many working women promptly set to work 
to save up to buy blankets and bed linen; many girls to buy 
materials for the making of underclothing. In London, as in 
Nottingham, Leeds, Manchester and elsewhere in England, 
women and girls alike—not all, of course, but many—straightway 
turned their thoughts to the buying of furs, feathers and 
jewelry, when extra money began to come in; and took to 
frequenting sales. There are folk who used to wear second- 
hand ulsters the whole year round, who were arrayed last winter 
in fur coats that must have cost ten or twelve guineas; and 
they will no doubt be arrayed in lace and chiffon when summer 
comes round. Some who used to wear little shawls on their 
heads, now wear, on Sundays, hats with feathers that ‘‘ weg,”’ 
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and have everything to match. What they strive for now is to 
have clothes that are rich not gaudy ; for their taste has improved 
marvellously since they begin to frequent expensive shops. 

They are dressing up their houses now as well as themselves, 
and in much the same fashion. There has been a great run on 
gramophones since the War began, a lesser run on pianos; while 
smart table cloths and curtains are much in demand. Then a 
considerable quantity of furniture has been bought of late, 
especially furniture of the showy order, brass bedsteads, for 
instance. In this way too much money has gone, although not 
so much as in jewelry. 

A jeweller, who has had a shop for. fifty years, told me recently 
that he did more business last year than he had ever done in any 
previous year: he had sold more ornaments of every sort, and 
especially more wedding rings, heavy gold brooches, and neck- 
laces. Other jewellers were equally prosperous, I find. 
Curiously enough it is the thrifty, as a rule, who buy good jewelry. 
The thriftless buy only sham. Many women who look askance 
on paper money, because it can be burnt, pin their faith to rings 
and necklaces as a safe investment for their earnings. They carry 
these things about with them night and day; and thus, as they 
hold, can never be quite stranded, no matter how many raids 
there may be. Many of the girls who buy wedding rings go 
alone to buy them, and frankly admit that they are not engaged, 
are not even ‘walking out,’ that they are, in fact, buying 
them as an investment—just as they would buy War Loan 
vouchers, were they to be had in metal instead of paper. 

How much more money than usual was spent last year on 
drink is not yet known, although it is known that considerably 
more was spent, in spite of all the efforts that were made to 
prevent it. For, during the first six months of last year, 
8,000,000. more was spent than during the first six months of 
1914, this although the price of beer and spirit remained 
unchanged. Nearly 9,000,000/. more was spent, indeed, if the 
expenditure on spirit and beer alone be counted ; for the expendi- 
ture on wine was actually less by 906,0001. Then in November, 
1914, 810,000 gallons of spirit were cleared from the London 
Bond Houses ; and last November 919,000 gallons were cleared, 
an increase of 109,000 gallons in one month. No statistics are 
needed, however, to prove that, even though convictions for 
drunkenness are decreasing, the drinking of spirits was on the 
increase last year, and is on the increase still : one’s own eyes, 
ears and noses are proof enough of that. I have seen more 
drunkenness in railway carriages, railway stations, and even in 
public streets, during the last six months than I ever saw in 
England during any other six months. And in almost every 
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case there was a whisky bottle somewhere about, in the keeping 
of a woman as a rule. Our temperance authorities must be the 
veriest Bourbons; or never would they, with the experiences of 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland before their eyes, have decreed 
that the man—or woman—whose heart is set on having a noggin 
of whisky in his pocket, must buy a whole quart. 

A large portion of the extra money that was earned last year 
went undoubtedly in food, clothing, furniture, jewelry, and 
drink. A larger portion of it, however, than went in any one of 
the five, went, I am fairly sure, in pocket money; it was just 
‘swattered ’ away, even itis owners not knowing what became 
of it. . 
A very respectable woman said to me casually, the other day, 
‘I really haven’t a notion where the money gets to. I don’t 
seem as if I could keep a penny in my pocket.’ That woman's 
husband is earning more than twice as much as he earned two 
years ago, and she has besides his wages a liberal allowance from 
her son, who is a soldier. 

A lad, who does not look twelve, although he is fifteen, 
recently refused some work offered to him, giving as a reason that 
the wages were too low. After paying all his expenses he must 
have at least 10s. a week left over for pocket money, he informed 
me loftily. Another lad whom I know has been spending 11s. 
a week on bon-bons and cigarettes for months past, although 
well supplied with good food the while. Children turn into 
sweet shops now on their way to school quite as a matter of 
course. The amount of money that is being spent in sweets, 
toys, and such-like petty luxuries, on cigarettes and cigars, is 
appalling ; although even that is as nothing compared with the 
amount that is being spent on junketing, on going to cinemas, 
music halls, and theatres, on visiting and entertaining visitors. 

In little mining towns there are sometimes two cinemas, a 
music hall and a theatre; and, no matter how many there may 
be, they are crowded twice a day. Women who, two years ago, 
would never have dreamed of giving even a tea, keep open house 
now, when at home; and when they are not entertaining, they 
are being entertained, at tea parties at which whisky, perhaps, 
figures as cream. It is quite the custom among a large section of 
them now to pay visits to friends and relatives, even to those who 
live at a distance. If they have nowhere else to go, they go to the 
nearest town to pay visits to shops. If they live near London 
many of them make their way to Regent Street, calling en route 
at the various public houses they know; and winding up for a 
neal at some restaurant. Meanwhile their homes are, of course, 
unswept, and their children are either dragged about with 
them, or uncared for, left-to buy their food at pastry cooks, and, 
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when not at school, to find amusement for themselves in the 
streets. 

The women whom one sees junketing, day after day, rushing 
about in tramway cars, trains, and even taxis, are not the women 
who work. Any junketing most of the workers do must be done 
on Sundays and half holidays; and then many of them are too 
tired to rush anywhere. The junketers are, as a rule, married 
women of the sort that, before the War, spent their days quietly 
looking after their homes and children. Now, however, that 
their men folk are away at the War, or at war work, and cannot 
turn up at odd hours, they feel themselves quite free, rich to 
boot, and are bent on enjoying both their freedom and their 
money. 

Little wonder either ; for, until quite recently, very many of 
them had but a poor thin time, shut up all day in dull tenements, 
with never a chance of seeing anything beyond the end of their 
narrow drab street. Their whole life long, until the War began, 
they were in poverty, trying to make pennies do the work of 
threepenny pieces, grappling day in, day out, with sordid cares. 
This is the first time they have ever had money to waste, and 
it has come to them suddenly; it is the first time, too, that 
they have had the chance of joy days. It is but natural, therefore, 
however wrong it may be, that they should seize their chance 
and waste their money. And waste it they certainly do: even 
their joy days need not cost them so much as they do cost. 
It is as if some evil Tirthankar were at work driving them into 
wild extravagance. Never were there women of their class so 
recklessly lavish with their money as they are; and the poorer 
they have been, the more lavish they are. Some of the most 
lavish of them all, indeed, must in bygone days have seen the 
grim wolf at very close quarters. None the less, here they are, 
spending every penny they have, without ever a care for the 
future ;-spurring on their husbands, brothers and sons—and they 
need no spurring—also to spend every penny. One might think 
from the way they, man and woman alike, act and talk, that 
the prosperity they are now enjoying must go on for ever. That 
it will go on for ever, indeed, they are firmly convinced. They 
are having the time of their lives, the men so far as money is 
concerned, and their wives so far as pleasure; and they have 
never a doubt in their minds but that this. time will last as 
long as life lasts. It is as if their eyes and ears were holden; 
for there is proof enough, surely, on every side, that it may end 
in a few months; and must end before very long. They must 
remember, surely, that lean kine days were close at hand when 
the War began. 

Already two years ago, the period of industrial prosperity 
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through which we were passing was nearing its end. Employers 
were beginning to think twice before embarking on new ventures, 
employees to think many times before throwing up work, as 
the unemployed were increasing in numbers from day to day. 
Unless all the omens were at fault, there would have been 
great distress in England in the winter of 1914, had the War not 
come ; greater still perhaps last winter. It is to the War that we 
owe the present feverish prosperity, the great rise in the National 
Wage Bill. It is because we must have war material, let the cost 
be what it may, that wages are high ; it is because workers by the 
legion have gone to the War that their comrades at home can make 
their own terms. This every working man and woman would 
know, if their eyes were not holden. They would know, too, 
that war prosperity, although it may last as long as the War, can 
hardly last very much longer. The great majority of soldiers will 
become workers again when the fight. is over. Then the shortage 
of labour will end; and the ending of it must surely spell lower 
wages, unemployment, especially as, at the very time it ends, 
the shortage of work will begin. 

There will be no great demand for war material when the 
War is over, no clamouring for high explosives. Hundreds of 
munition factories will either have to be closed or transformed 
into factories of another sort; and that will take time, even if 
the capital wherewith to transform them is at hand; and capital 
may be hard to find. For since the War began, England has 
been living on her capital ; and at a higher rate than ever before. 
Her wealth, instead of increasing, as in normal times, has de- 
creased with appalling rapidity. Even the richest of nations 
must soon feel the pinch if forced into spending five millions a 
day unproductively ; and from the materialist point of view every 
penny spent on the War is unproductive, is wasted, in facet. 
Besides, even if the capital be there, whether the factories be 
opened or not must depend, surely, on what demand there is 
for things manufactured. For no one will manufacture any- 
thing unless there be someone to buy it, with money to pay for 
it; and with rates and taxes high, as they must be, with divi- 
dends low, wages low, too, as it seems to me they must be, 
it will be the few, not the many, who will have the money to 
buy anything beyond the bare necessaries. 

Things will right themselves in time, no doubt, and trade 
will boom again then; but the righting of them will be done 
neither in a month, nor yet in a year. Meanwhile the men and 
women who are now earning more than they ever earned before 
will have to content themselves with less than they have earned 
for years past ; the men with a fraction of what they are earning 
now, the women with their old pittance. That is a foregone con- 
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clusion, surely, and it is the women who will suffer first and most. 
Many, many women who are now doing well-paid work, men’s 
work, will be unemployed when the soldiers are again at home; 
many, many who feel themselves quite rich now, will then be 
plunged into poverty. The old heartrending struggle to make both 
ends meet, the fight for bare necessaries, will begin again then, for 
workers and workers’ wives alike, unless, indeed, they have money 
laid by, money they have saved, to fall back upon. Could this fact 
be brought home to them, could they be made to realise that, 
unless they save now, they will hear their children crying for bread 
in the days to come, will see them again without shoes, the over- 
whelming majority of them, even the junketers and spendthrifts, 
would at once cease junketing, cease throwing money out of the 
windows, and straightway begin to save. Of that I am firmly 
convinced. It would be difficult to make them realise it, for in 
what concerns the coming of bad times they are hard of belief. 
Still they could be made to realise it, if enough time and trouble 
were taken, if proofs that bad times lie ahead were put before each 
one of them separately. And until they do realise it, to talk to 
them of thrift is as talking to the wind. 

Appeals to their patriotism are foredoomed ; they, for the most 
part, do not know the meaning of the term, as the Balkaners, 
for instance, know it. And through no fault of their own ; they 
have never been taught. They are proud of being English ; but 
it never even occurs to them that they owe anything to England, 
that it is their duty to help her, to take thought for her, to give 
her of their substance, to save for her if need be. And if it 
did occur to them, it would be little short of a miracle. For, 
until the War began, it was never suggested to the wage-earning 
class that they ought, or indeed could, do anything for her ; that 
they owed her any personal service, any sacrifice of their time 
or money. Even then the appeals that were made were only to 
the men, they were appeals for military service, not to women, 
the purse-bearers, for thrift. 

If, when the War began, a heavy tax had at once been put 
on amusements, on tickets for cinemas, music-halls and theatres, 
it would have made for patriotism. For then even the heedless, 
and of all classes, would have understood that the Government, 
who alone know the true state of things, deemed the times too 
grave for pleasure-seeking. They would have understood then 
that England was in sore straits, in danger ; and all the latent love 
they have for her would have blazed forth. If when, thanks to the 
War, wages began to rise, and war bonuses to be distributed, they 
who benefited had been called upon to hand over even a tithe of 
their extra earnings, week by week, to the State, as a War Loan, 
to be returned with interest when the War was over, it would have 
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made both for patriotism and for thrift. Had this been done” 
the financial burden the nation has to bear would, for the time 
being, be lighter by millions than it is; and the wage-earners, in 
the time to come, would be richer by millions; that without 
anyone feeling the poorer. For no wage-earner would miss one- 
tenth of his—or her—extra earnings, when he was putting into 
his pocket the other nine-tenths together with his usual earnings. 
And they would have the satisfaction of knowing that they were 
helping their country with their money, as well as their work, in 
the War; the satisfaction of knowing, too, that, when the War 
was over, they would have money in hand wherewith to face the 
lean kine days that lie ahead. As things are, most of them will 
be just as poor, when these days come, as if they had never known 
fat kine days, unless——. Perhaps even now it is not too late to 
levy for the War Loan a tithe of all war bonuses and excess 
wages, especially as there is at length a chance, it seems, of a tax 
being put on amusements. 
EpITH SELLERS. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FORESTS OF RUSSIA AND THEIR 
‘PRESENT IMPORTANCE TO THE ALLIES 


THe War has brought the nation face to face with many im- 
portant economic problems which those most competent are 
endeavouring to face and solve. Many of them are well known 
to the public, since they are intimately bound up with their 
daily life, as concerning either, firstly, necessities, secondly, 
articles which have from common daily use come to be regarded 
as necessities, or thirdly, luxuries. 

There is one direction of grave import to the nation in which 
the seriousness of the position has not been universally recognised, 
and that is the considerable rise in prices of timber and wood 
of all dimensions and kinds. The householder is aware that 
firewood has risen to what she looks upon as absurd and extor- 
tionate rates. The reason of such a rise she is ignorant of, and 
her husband can tell her little on the subject. Almost alone 
amongst the nations, and certainly alone amongst the Great 
Powers of Europe, we as a nation are supremely ignorant on 
forestry matters and the méthods by which the timber markets 
of the world are kept supplied—the means by which the small 
retail dealer obtains and sells his bundles of firewood, where 
they come from, and how they are cut up and prepared for sale. 
We talk: about ‘Riga pine,’ red, yellow, or white ‘deals,’ and 
so on. We may be accustomed to see, should we live near a 
large port or in the vicinity of a timber.merchant, stacks of 
timber in depots, and are aware that it is mostly imported mate- 
rial from forests abroad—Russia, Norway, Sweden, or, further 
afield, America, Canada, and so on. But in this country the 
woods have been looked upon for generations past either from 
the sole view of the facilities they provide for sport, or as kept 
up for amenity and aesthetic purposes. That they in themselves 
could be made, with proper management, a source of profit to 
the individual owner and to the nation at large, would probably 
be scouted as improbable by the man in the street, as it is by 
many proprietors themselves. 

And yet the economists on the Continent, who have studied 
the connexion between the forest and the State and its people, 
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would not admit this to be the truth. They argue that there 
is nothing in Britain to prevent successful afforestation : in fact, 
that there are many reasons, and especially the exceptionally 
good climate and soil and the large areas of afforestable land at 
present bringing in little or nothing, why the industry should 
well repay its successful inauguration ; provided always that the 
matter is taken up from the commercial point of view, the question 
of sport in the areas so treated being entirely subordinated to the 
welfare of the woods. 

Many Continental forestry experts fully capable of expressing 
opinions, whose weight and authority cannot be contravened, 
have visited this country and examined plantable areas and exist- 
ing woods in it, and have unanimously recorded their views upon 
the suitability of the islands for afforestation. 

By the few, qualified by professional attainments to recognise 
the value of the expert opinions thus recorded by their Con- 
tinental confréres, this unqualified pronouncement was hailed 
with delight in the hope that the matter would be taken up 
by the Government in a serious manner. 

The ignorance on forestry matters, which very naturally per- 
vaded the British public, in face of the ease with which we 
obtained all we required in the way of timber and other forest 
produce from abroad, was also present to a great extent in the 
governing classes, education in forestry science being entirely 
absent till quite recently from our Universities and Colleges. 
It is scarcely surprising therefore that nothing was done and 
that the warnings as to the possibility of a timber famine in the 
future were passed over, by Government and public alike, as the 
vapourings of the alarmist. 

In the past half decade education in forestry, thanks to the 
foresight and the exertions of the Development Commissioners, 
has made a very considerable improvement and extended through- 
out the country, and its spread would undoubtedly have led to 
the formation of a substantial forestry opinion in this country 
in the course of the next score of years. The War has, however, 
expedited matters, and the nation is now forced to realise that 
it is confronted with serious issues so far as its imports of timber 
and forest produce generally are concerned. 

If the returns of the Board of Trade are examined it will 
be seen that for the year 1913, the last full year of returns before 
the outbreak of war, 42,725,000l. of imports of these materials 
were received by Great Britain, as against a sum of 29,735,000I. 
for the year 1909, or an increase of thirteen millions. The 
startling rise in imports in such a brief period disposes of the 

?This subject is fully dealt with in my article in the Nineteenth Century 
and After for February 1915. 
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oft-used arguments that timber materials are being ousted by 
the substitution of metals, and so on. It must also be borne 
in mind that this forty-two odd millions sterling does not repre- 
sent the entire value of the forest to the nation. Many fac- 
tories, works, and trades, involving probably hundreds of millions 
sterling and a considerable population, are dependent on these 
imports of forestry produce reaching our shores. 

A more significant factor than even the rapid increase in the 
imports is the fact that 67 per cent. of them come from European 
countries, chiefly Russia, Sweden, and Norway. France sent us 
annually considerable amounts of pit props for the mines, the 
cutting off of which supply so seriously hampered us during 
the first few months of the War. The produce from the other 
European countries is negligible for our present purpose. 

The Board of Trade returns show that Russia sent us about 
15,000,000. of imports during 1913, or approximately 35 per 
cent. of our whole imports. The materials sent were chiefly 
conifer logs, dressed and undressed timber, pit props and pit 
wood, wood manufactures, and smaller amounts of wood pulp, 
oak logs, tar, pitch, and oil of turpentine. 

How is the War going to affect our timber supplies from 
Russia? We need not consider the amounts at present coming 
in. We are all aware of the various reasons for the shortage. 
It is the position as it will arise at the end of the War and for 
some years subsequently that requires our most careful considera- 
tion. 

Can we hope that conditions at the end of the War will be 
the same as before its outbreak ?—that Russia will be in the posi- 
tion to send us the same or increasing amounts of forest materials? 
Will the markets be in the same condition? The probable posi- 
tion of affairs may be glanced at briefly. 

Previously to the War Great Britain bought nearly half of 
the timber exports from all countries, and her voice in the timber 
markets of the world was supreme. Will this be so at the close 
of the War? It is difficult to see that it can be, for the simple 
reason that we shall have other European nations competing 
against us in these markets, and those nations will be principally 
some of our present Allies. The devastation in Belgium, in North 
France, in Poland, and elsewhere will require an enormous 
amount of building and other timber to make good. These 
countries therefore, previously but small importers of timber 
since they depended -mainly on their own woods, will have to 
purchase in the open market. In Belgium not only will building 
operations have to be carried out on a large scale, buf immense 
destruction has been caused to the forests of the country, and 
the Germans have added to this by felling areas of woods whole- 
sale and transporting the material into their own country. The 
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wonderful system and marvellous organising powers of the .- 
Germans make the reason of this: procedure fairly obvious. Not 
only are they thus restricting fellings in their own magnificently 
managed woods, which fellings du reste are naturally restricted 
owing to the want of labour ; but we may assume that they have 
already correctly gauged the position, and that they are, in all 
probability, in preparation for the great demand for timber which 
they foresee must be the outcome of the present destruction, 
storing up the material so removed in depots for futuge use. 

Germany and Austria sent us small amounts onl of forestry 
products, timber, etc., in the past. They own immense tracts 
of forest. It is scarcely too much to say that, without care, at 
the close of the War they will have the timber market at their 
mercy, and with the Allies competing against one another in 
this market they will be able to force up prices to an unpre- 
cedented level. Nor can we reasonably expect Norway and 
Sweden and other countries not to take advantage of such a 
golden opportunity. It will be contended that our Colonies will 
come to the rescue. Doubtless, but for the most part this will 

“not bring down or keep down prices owing to the extra freight 
on the materials imported. For it must be remembered that most 
of the easily accessible timber of the world—i.e. that growing 
alongside rivers and streams, and therefore transportable by 
water—has been cut and utilised. 

We come back to the point then. What will be Russia’s 
position and what her action? With her enormous forest 
resources it should be possible for her to throw a considerable— 
in fact a decisive—influence into the scale, and that this influ- 
ence should be exerted in the right manner and at the right 
moment is for us, and in fact for our Allies, a most important 
factor. Once this point is fully realised it should be possible 
for the Allies to come to an agreement on this timber matter 
before the War ends—such an agreement having for its aim two 
chief objects : 

(a) To prevent the Allies competing in the open market 
against one another at the close of the War. 

(b) To prevent Germany and Austria from being able to 
form a ‘corner’ in forestry materials and so send up the prices 
to a prohibitive extent to their own mutual benefit as the outcome 
of a war made by themselves. 

We should face the fact that we more than any of our 
Allies, except Belgium, are most concerned with this matter. 
They have forest resources more or less large at their backs in 
the shape of the woods untouched by the War, which have been 
planted and grown for commercial purposes. We in these islands 
have no such resources with which to influence the market prices 
or with which to help us tide over the dangerous period. It 
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rests therefore with us to make efforts to safeguard our position 
in this respect at the close of the War. 

Since Russia is obviously our chief supplier it appears to be 
of considerable importance that’ her forest, resources should be 
examined with the idea of forming some estimate of her power 
to assist her Allies in maintaining the — of the timber 
market at the close of the War.’ 


e II 


Owing to the disafforestation which the last two centuries 
have witnessed in Europe it was held comparatively recently that 
amongst European States Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Austria 
alone possessed areas of forests in excess of their requirements 
which enabled them to be exporters instead of importers of 
timber and other forest produce. Our Board of Trade Returns 
show that so far as Russia, Sweden, and Norway are concerned 
the same held good up to the outbreak of the War in August 
1914. That Austria was also in the same position there is little 
doubt, although, owing to her geographical situation, her im- 
ports to us were small, consisting principally of oak timber. 
Russia has been termed the ‘Land of Forests,’ and she well 
bears out the name, for her woods in Europe are of enormous 
extent, embrace a variety of soil, climate, and species of tree, 
and where they exist are very intimately bound up with the wel- 
fare of the population. Of their importance and influence on the 
national life the following is rather a striking illustration : only 
some 4 per cent. of Russian houses are built of stone; 30 per 
cent. have plank roofs, 70 per cent. thatch or wooden-tile roofs, 
and only } per cent. have iron or metal roofing ! 

The forests in European Russia and the Caucasus have been 
demarcated approximately and the contents ascertained. Those 
in her Asiatic territories, which are still vaster, are but little 
known. In their eastern parts and in portions of western Siberia 
investigations have been made to determine the extent and con- 
tents of the forests. But much remains to be explored. In the 
Caucasus 16 per cent. of the total area is under woods, these latter 
covering approximately 19,354,000 acres. The greater part of 
these forests extend along the Black Sea region, half of the arew 
of the two Governments of the Black Sea and Kontais being 
afforested. In European Russia 510,300,000 acres are afforested, 
representing 39 per cent. of the whole country, or, omitting Fin- 
land (which has 63 per cent. of its area under woods), there is 


? The information contained in this article is based on observations made 
and statistics collected during a visit to Russia and on publications of the 
Russian Government. 
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still 37 per cent. of European Russia under forest. If the large 
lakes, marshes, etc., are excluded, 33 per cent. of Russia in 
Europe may be taken as afforested—a high percentage. As regards . 
the distribution of Russia’s European forests the north is well 
wooded, whilst the steppes of the centre are nearly free of woody 
vegetation. The south is less well wooded than the north, its 
average being about 20 per cent. In the north two thirds of the 
forests are principally found in the following seven governor- 
ships: Archangel, Vologda, Olonetz, Novgorod, Kostroma, 
Viatka, and Perm. The governments of Archangel and Vologda 
alone cover an area of 1,041,096 square versts (a square verst= 
281 acres)—equal to the area of Germany and Austria together. 
In the south the forests are to be found in the ten governments 
comprising the Vistula basin, Volhynia, Kiev, Tchernigov, 
Orel, Riazan, Tambov, Penza, and Orenburg. For forestry pur- 
poses Russia as a whole has been divided into the following 
thirteen zones, each zone having the same lines of export for 
its materials : 

(1) North: The Governments of Archangel and Vologda 
served by the ports on the White Sea. 

(2) North Baltic: Comprising the Governments of Olonetz, 
Novgorod, Petrograd, served principally by the ports of Petro- 
grad and Cronstadt. 

(3) South Baltic : Governments of Esthonia, Livonia, Cour- 
land, Pskov, Smolensk, and Vitebsk, served by the important 
port of Riga. , 

(4) Basin of Niemen: Governments of Kovno, Vilna, and 
Grodno. The Niemen river is used to float timber exports into 
Germany towards K6nigsberg. 

(5) Basin of Vistula : Six Governments served by the Vistula 
, in the direction of Germany towards Danzig. 

(6) Dnieper Basin: Governments of Mohilev, Minsk, Vol- 
hynia, Kiev, Tchernigov, Podolia, Bessarabia, Poltava, Ekateri- 
noslav, Kherson, and Taurida. Produce exported to Central 
Russia by way of Kiev, Kherson, and Odessa. 

(7) Mineral Region of the Ural : Governments of Perm, Ufa, 
and Orenburg. Most of the produce of the forests of these 
Governments is used locally in the mineral workshops, etc. 

(8) Upper Volga Basin: Governments of Tver, Jaroslav, 
Kostroma, and Viatka. 

(9) Middle Volga: Governments of Vladimir, Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, and Kazan. 

(10) Lower Volga: Governments of Simbirsk, Samara, 
Saratov, Don, and Astrakhan. 

(11) Central Russia : The Governments of Moscow, Kaluga, 
Riazan, Penza, Tambov, Orel, Tula, Kursk, Weronetz, and 
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Kharkov. The produce from the forests of these regions is dis- 
posed of in the markets of Moscow. 

(12) The Caucasus. 

(18) Siberia and Turkestan. 

The bulk of the forests in European Russia belong to the 
State. There are, however, both private and communal forests 
in existence, some being State-aided, as will be subsequently 
shown. 

It is well understood that industrial operations are developed 
as a direct outcome of the presence of fuel and combustible 
resources in a country. Russia is well off in these factors. 
In the north, Ural, and the north-east the factories are 
supplied with wood fuel; in Donetz and the Vistula basin 
by oil fuel; in Moscow by naphtha. ach of these forms 
of industry is more or less intimately connected with economic 
forestry. Sport and the collection of the seed of the Cembran 
pine, important as the latter is in the winter to the population in 
Siberia, take only a secondary place to the real forestry industry, 
which, with the development of the nation and the growth of 
industries dependent on large areas of forests, is taking a pre- 
ponderating place in the national economy. Throughout the 
Empire the forests play a varying and important part. In the 
industrial regions large amounts of timber and fuel, etc., are 
required in work connected with shipbuilding, railways, en- 
gineering works, and chemical works using wood. In the agri- 
cultural areas sylviculture enables the more sterile parts of the 
tracts to be planted up, as also the fixation of the moving sands 
(to prevent the engulfing of valuable lands) and of hills subject 
to erosion, ravines, etc. Protective belts are planted to afford 
protection against cold and drying winds and shelter to cattle ; 
also to provide fuel, which is preferable to straw or cattle dung. , 
In the neighbourhood of large forest areas the agricultural popula- 
tion works in the forests in winter to supplement their incomes. 
The forests are also made use of for grazing herds of cattle, and 
are also essential to their protection throughout the long rigorous 
winter period. The Kirghiz of the Asian steppes, for instance, 
find shelter in the winter in the forests both for themselves and 
their animals; the woods also provide timber to construct their 
houses and fuel for burning. To the fishing industry the forests 
furnish material for the construction of ships and boats, and also 
prevent the silting up of the rivers by maintaining a cover to the 
soil of their catchment areas, thus preventing erosion and denuda- 
tion in the hills. Finally the large export trade of forestry 
materials from Russia makes considerable demands on her forests, 
in the management and upkeep and exploitation of which a large 
population finds employment. The forestry labourers proper 
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supplement their incomes during the long dark hours of the~ 
winter by toy-making from materials obtained in the woods. 
The greater number of the known European commercial 
timber species of trees are to be found in Russia in Europe— 
namely, Conifers: spruces, pines, larches, silver firs. Broad- 
leaved trees: birch, aspen, oak, beech, black alder, lime, ash, 
maple, plane, elm, willow, black poplar, box, walnut. The 
chief species are found either as pure woods (of one species only), 
or in mixed woods, the latter being the commoner. Two thirds 
of the total domanial forests of the Empire consist of conifers. 
The most extended of these are the mixed conifer woods in which 
spruce predominates; then come the pure spruce woods. The 
fir mixed woods follow, in which the firs form the chief species, 
then the pure fir woods. A fifth of the total domanial forests are 
mixed woods of conifer and broad-leaved trees, the former pre- 
dominating. 
The common spruce (Picea excelsa) is the most widely spread 
species, forming the chief tree of northern Russia and of Siberia. 
, P. ajanensis also occurs. P. orientalis is the Caucasian species, 
and P. schrenkiana is the Thian Shan. The spruce grows to a 
fine size, and is exceedingly valuable. The Scots Pine (Pinus 
sylvestris) comes next in extended distribution ; it spreads further 
down towards Central Russia than the spruce. In the Ural and 
Siberia the pine present is the Cembra (P. Cembra) valuable in 
Siberia for its seeds. In the mountains of North Siberia the 
species present is Pinus pumilio. In the Crimea P. taurica 
occurs, and in the Caucasus the Scots Pine and P. halepensis. 
In this latter region the pines are however of secondary import- 
ance, spruces, firs, beech, and oak being the most valuable 
species. The pines occur as pure woods, covering large areas. 
The birch forms a natural mixture with the pine, and is the 
most extended of all the broad-leaved species in Russia. It is 
also found in pure woods, which are of great value in the steppes 
of Western Siberia, where it is accompanied by the aspen, and is 
used for a variety of purposes. With its light seed easily wind- 
borne, and its great adaptability, it spreads itself easily, occupying 
areas newly felled over or burnt, etc. The birch grows to a 
large size, as visitors to Petrograd and elsewhere in Russia must 
be well aware. The tree in Russia presents very little of the 
appearance we are accustomed to in these islands. As wide- 
spread as the birch is the aspen, which covers large areas as pure 
and mixed woods both in European and Asiatic Russia. The 
areas of this species, like the birch, are increasing owing to the 
extreme ease with which it reproduces itself. It replaces the 
spruce in the north and the oak in the south. On suitable soils 
it reaches a large girth and height. The oak is far less wide- 
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spread than the above species. It is not found in the north nor 
beyond the Urals. It is at its best in the south, where it forms 
fine forests. Both European species, Q. pedunculata and Q. sessi- 
liflora, occur. In the Caucasus there are several other species, 
). pubescens, Q. castaneaefolia, Q. armenica, Q. macranthera, 
and Q. mongolica in the Armon region. The larch takes a con- 
siderable place in the forests of the north. The European species 
(Larix europaea) grows in the extreme west on the confines of 
the Carpathians and in the southern portion of the basin of the 
Vistula ; the Siberian species (L. sibirica) is widely spread in the 
forests of Western Siberia, and is also found in the north-east of 
Russia in the forests of Archangel, Vologda, Perm, and in parts 
of Viatka and Kostroma; in Eastern Siberia the L. daurica 
replaces the other species of larch. This conifer only occurs pure 
over small areas. It is chiefly found in mixture with other 
conifers, chiefly pines. The common silver fir (Abies pectinata) 
occurs in fine extensive forests in the Western Vistula basin, 
the tree here growing very fast and reaching a great size with a 
high quality of timber. In the north-east of European Russia 
it is replaced by the Siberian fir (Abies sibirica), which here 
stretches into the larch zone, crossing the Urals, and spreading 
into the Siberian forests, where it is usually found in mixture with 
spruce, covering extensive areas as yet little exploited. The 
well-known Nordmann’s silver fir is found in the wooded moun- 
tains of the Caucasus, where it forms pure woods in which the 
tree is found of large size with remarkably fine timber of high 
value. The beech occurs in the south-west of the Vistula, as 
also in the Crimea and the Caucasus. In the Vistula basin it is 
usually found mixed with fir, but it occurs as extensive pure 
woods in the Crimea, and especially in the Caucasus. The tree 
reaches great size, with a fine timber greatly sought after for 
furniture making. The old beech of the Vistula is disappearing, 
but the Caucasian forests are still almost intact. The black alder 
is fairly widely spread in damp localities, forming areas of pure 
woods remarkable for their straight boles and the considerable 
height of the trees. The lime has a wide distribution outside 
the northern regions, over nearly the whole of Russia in Europe 
and Western Siberia. It is not often found pure, but rarely with 
oak, and usually occurs as scattered trees in mixture with two or 
more species. In the broad-leaved forests of middle and south 
Russia the following species are found in mixtures : ash, maple, 
plane, pedunculate elm, common elm, and willows, various 
osiers, aspen, and black poplars in the lowlands near rivers. Of 
these the black poplar grows with great rapidity, and is becoming 
of some importance. In the Caucasus there are a large number 
of woody species, over three hundred having been enumerated. 
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In the west the box occurs, growing as a lower storey beneath 
broad-leaved species. The wood fetches more than a rouble the 
pood (1 pood=-32 cwt.). In the forests of Turkestan the walnut 
has a particular value. It produces knobs and excrescences of 
large size, which sell at as much as 20 roubles the pood. 

The present development of the Russian forests may be told 
in a few words. Strict protective measures were inaugurated 
towards the end of the 17th and commencement of the 18th 
‘ centuries. In order to safeguard the timber for the purposes 
of naval construction Peter the Great instituted restrictions on 
fellings in privately owned forests in order to enhance the value 
of the State-owned property of this nature. The lines on which 
this policy proceeded were somewhat similar to those instituted 
on private forest property by Colbert in France. The Acts of 
Colbert in this respect were abolished during the Revolution. 
But before this (about 1788) Catherine the Second in Russia had 
eased the restrictions on privately owned forest property instituted 
by Peter the Great. From that date the economic forestry 
problem as it affected the Empire occupied the attention of 
Russian statesmen. These efforts resulted at length in the law 
of the 4th of April 1888, in the reign of Alexander the Third, 
under which a proper system of forest conservation was inaugu- 
rated. Forests which were being overcut were placed under 
restrictions, and valuable woods, as yet untouched, were opened 
out by the improvement of communications. The law also made 
express provision for the planting up of areas of moving sand 
threatening to engulf valuable agricultural land ; for the protection 
of hill-sides from erosion and the catchment areas of the great 
rivers, so important for the floating of timber and for fishing 
purposes, etc. A Forest Department was created with its central 
administration under a Director General of Forests, with two 
Assistant Directors placed under the Minister of Agriculture. 
The headquarters of the Department, presided over by the 
Director-General, is divided into ten sections. Purely technical 
forestry questions are settled by a forestry committee of pro- 
fessional experts to which is attached a Forestry Bureau. The 
work of this bureau is to examine the whole forestry problem of 
the Empire, both from an economic and general point of view ; 
to decide upon the value of new suggestions for working particular 
forests, and to report on forest inventions and special points or 
questions submitted for consideration by local administrations or 
private persons. Joint Forestry Advisers are maintained by the 
State, each with his own area of operations, to advise private 
proprietors as to the management of their properties and to aid 
them in preparing plans of management for these areas. Seed 
and young plants are sold to private owners at reduced rates. 
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Expert foresters engaged by private proprietors to manage their 
woods have been placed on a similar scale of salary and promotion 
to that enjoyed by State forest officers, and are rewarded in the 
same manner with State honours and distinctions. Forestry 
Institutes and Colleges are maintained for the proper training of 
the upper and lower forestry staffs. The Forestry Institute at 
Petrograd for the training of the Upper Controlling Staff, a magni- 
ficently equipped forestry building, the largest in Europe, has 
been in existence for over a century. Research work is carried 
out at experimental stations and several Forestry Societies are 
in existence. 

The first systematic plans of exploitation of the forests of 
Russia were made for those in the mineral districts in 1840. 
Since then very large areas of woods have been brought under 
proper forest management. The general rotations are from 
80 to 100 years for high forests and 30 to 60 for 
coppice. Where possibile felled areas are naturally regenerated, 
i.e. restocked from seed falling from a few trees left standing 
per acre for the purpose. Latterly, however, artificial restocking 
by planting up with young plants or by sowing seed direct upon 
the area is being more and more resorted to. Considerable 
attention is being given to the planting of areas of waste land 
‘in populated districts poor in forests and in planting shelter belts 
for stock and the protection of the crops. Also, as already 
mentioned, in the planting up of shifting sands and areas sub- 
ject to erosion in the hills. 

The next point of importance, a most interesting one to Great 
Britain, is the question of the amount of materials available for 
felling and more especially for exportation in the Russian forests. 
A few years ago it was officially recorded by the Russian Forestry 
authorities that they were cutting far below what is called the 
possibility ; in other words, that the existing volume plus the 
increment put on in the woods each year was far in excess of the 
amount of increment, i.e. the volume of timber, taken out. Also 
that large areas of old woods which had practically ceased putting 
on increment and were going back, i.e. losing their purchasing 
value, remained standing owing to the impossibility of selling 
and felling them. The Government estimate of the fellings was 
that they were removing something under 50 per cent. of the 
possibility. Matters have altered somewhat since. But there 
would appear to be a considerable margin to work upon. Of 
course the chief deterrents to heavier fellings have been scanty 
population, absence of industries requiring wood, and want of 
communications, roads, etc., the latter the chief and greatest 
obstacle. The following example will render this obvious. The 
larger portion of the State forests are found in the north in the 
Governments of Archangel and Vologda. Owing to imperfect 
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communications these forests are difficult to work. Consequently” 
whereas the annual fellings laid down were 19 cub. feet per 
desyatine the amounts actually felled were only 2 cub. feet 
per desyatine (1 desyatine=2.7 acres) or about 10 per cent. 
Outside these two Governments the fellings to be made in the 
State forests were fixed at 60 cub. feet per desyatine. Only 
36 cub. feet per desyatine were actually felled, or about 60 per 
cent. of the prevision. The Vistula basin, where the highest 
prices were obtained, and the less wooded areas of Central Russia 
showed better returns, only 6 per cent. of the prescribed cuts 
remaining unfelled. The Governments of Poltava, Veronega, 
Lublin, and Radom gave returns of 220 cub. feet per desyatine 
of the afforested area. The prices obtained for the various 
forestry produce naturally vary greatly in different parts of the 
country. It would not serve any useful purpose to consider this 
here. Nor need we pause to deal with the fellings made in the 
private and communal forests of which the returns available are 
doubtful since the exact amounts of the fellings and prices 
obtained are difficult to ascertain. 

_ The trees in the State forests are usually sold standing on 
sealed tender, or by auction, the buyer felling and transporting 
the produce. State fellings and conversion of the material 
is only undertaken in rare instances. One of these was during 
the construction of the Siberian Railway and the installation 
of the Settlements. 

Fellings take place between the middle of October and the 
middle of March. In the north labour is plentiful, the forestry 
industry being the chief source of livelihood of the population. 
In Central Russia and in the West there is also no labour diffi- 
culty, since the winter puts an end to agricultural activities and 
the people are available for forestry work. Work is usually paid 
by the piece. Wages are cheapest in the scantily populated 
areas in the north and east. For the initial transport of the 
felled material from the forest, horses are generally used to convey 
it either to the river, railway station, or the nearest local market. 
The transport is done in winter, snow and frost being counted 
upon to give the otherwise impracticable roads a hard, even sur- 
face and render them negotiable. Streams, rivers, and canals 
are the most practical, as they are the most used, of all com- 
munications for the transit of forest produce to the distant 
markets, and Russia is well off in all of these. The rivers, of 
which we daily read so much in the newspapers, are put to 
a very different purpose in peace time. Then you may see 
great rafts of timber, floated many miles from the forests in 
which: it was cut, proceeding silently down stream to some 
distant market. The length of floatable water is thus estimated 
—69,000 versts (a verst=about % mile) floatable, 83,000 versts 
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navigable to boats, and 50,000 versts navigable for steamers. 
It is estimated that European Russia possesses 25,000 versts 
of river exclusively reserved for the floating of large rafts of 
logs, etc., 1500 used by the timber boats of wood merchants, 
38,500 versts of double tow-paths, together with 26,000 versts 
navigable by steamboats. There are only about 2000 versts of 
canals. The most important river is the Volga and tributaries 
connected by canals with the Neva and the Northern Dwina; 
then comes the Dnieper, Western Dwina, Niemen, and the 
Vistula. The period during which the rivers, which are free to 
all for this purpose, may be used for floating is the ‘ open’ season 
—i.e. when they are not ice-bound—and the same applies to the 
streams (five to eight months). In some Governments, Arch- 
angel, Vologda, etc., permission, which will usually be granted, 
must be first obtained from the Government. 

The railways also help, to a smaller extent, in the carriage of 
the produce of the forests, but the freights are, of course, much 
higher than for water-borne materials. 

We now come to a consideration of the wood industry itself. 
This industry has made the most extraordinary development in 
recent years. In 1877 its total value was only about 17,000,000 
roubles. In 1897 it had reached 103,000,000 roubles. It is now 
nearer 200,000,000 roubles (21,667 ,000I.). 

The chief branches of this industry are the sawmills, of which 
there are some 2000 in the country. The most important are to 
be found in the Governments of Archangel, Livonia, and Petro- 
grad. The materials sawn up in these mills are mainly exported, 
the greater part to Great Britain. Elsewhere the chief mills are 
situated at the mouths of the Volga, Dnieper, and the Don, and 
in the Governments of Orel, Saratov (especially the town of 
Tsaritzin), Volhynia, Petrikov, Kherson, Smolensk, Kiev, 
Novgorod, Olonetz, Jaroslav, and Keletz. 

The companies which own and run these mills are well-known 
commercial undertakings, and-in some cases are very intimately 
concerned with the forestry materials exported from Russia to 
this country. In fact, the sawmills may be considered to be one 
of the most important factors connected with the foreign export 
trade. 

Next to sawn timber comes furniture making, which is an 
important industry. The chief factories are to be found in the 
Governments of Petrograd and Moscow. Cooperage also employs 
a considerable amount of labour in the Governments of Astra- 
khan, Kherson, Kontais, and Jaroslav. Amongst subsidiary 
forestry industries are those of the wheelwright and coachbuilder, 
which chiefly flourish in the Governments of Petrograd, Moscow, 
and Kiev. The matchmaking industry is spread throughout the 
forest regions. 
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The industries of wood pulp and cellulose manufacture are 
still in their infancy, though both are now developing with some 
rapidity. 

The dry distillation of wood is another industry which has 
a future before it. Tar, pitch, and oil of turpentine are all pro- 
duced in Russia, but in comparatively small amounts consider- 
ing the enormous area of the woods. The industry is, however, 
developing. 

III 

It will be now of interest to glance at the exports of forestry 
produce from Russia. A very large amount of the materials 
from the vast forests are, of course, used in the country, the 
chief means of transport being the rivers down which the 
materials are floated. Of these the chief are the Volga and 
tributaries, the Dnieper and the Vistula. A smaller proportion 
is carried by railway, more especially in Central Russia. The 
material thus transported is used in the industrial and populous 
centres of the country. In the Northern Provinces, in the 
Governments of Archangel and Vologda, forestry materials are 
scarcely required in the country owing to the scanty population 
and to the absence of industries requiring wood. This area is 
exclusively an exporting one. 

The chief Russian forestry exports are : 


(a) Logs, poles, fagots, fascines. 

(b) Squared timbers, posts, manufactured wood. 

(c) Planks, laths, shingles. 

(d) Pitch and tar from conifers, and the birch, oil of turpentine, 


turpentine. 
(e) Walnut wood, palm-tree wood, and oak bark. 


These may be divided into five classes of exports : 

(1) Raw materials. 

(2) Dressed materials. 

(3) Wrought or worked-up (planed) materials. 

(4) Products of dry distillation of wood. 

(5) Products of wood. 

The chief countries to which Russia has exported forestry 
materials are Great Britain, Germany, Holland, and France. 
The first two took over one fourth of her total exports. In recent 
years her exports to Germany increased rapidly, the increase 
being greater in proportion than the increase to Great Britain. 
In Great Britain, Russia found as rivals in the timber markets 
Norway, Sweden, Canada, and the United States of America. 
In Germany her rivals were Austria, Sweden, and North America. 
Next to Great Britain and Germany, Holland occupied the third 
place as a buyer of wood from Russia, Sweden being a com- 
petitor. Lastly came France—Russia’s competitors in this 
market being Sweden and North America, with Austria, who 
sent her oak, 
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A large proportion of the wood was exported by sea transit from 

the ports of Riga, which is the chief Russian port for this produce, 
Petrograd, Cronstadt, and Archangel. The exports to Germany 
were principally floated down the Niemen to Kénigsberg and 
down the Vistula to Thorn, Schulitz, Danzig, etc. 

So far as the values of the exports are concerned Riga holds the 
first place as an exporting centre, from whence we get the trade 
name of ‘ Riga pine.’ The chief materials are planks, sleepers, 
squared timbers and dressed timber, and pit props of which 
several millions are annually exported abroad. Great Britain has 
taken the greater part of the Riga exports. Much of this material 
holds a high place in the timber markets owing to its high 
excellence. Petrograd and Cronstadt take second rank as 
exporting centres. The material consists chiefly of sawn timber 
(planks) of which spruce planks are the chief. Over 60 per cent. 
of these exports have come to Great Britain (Hull and London), 
20 per cent. about to Holland (Dordrecht and Rotterdam), 10 per 
cent. to Germany, and the rest to France and Belgium (latter 
2 per cent. only). 

Archangel takes the third place, planks being the chief 
material exported, three fourths of which were sent to Great 
Britain, the remainder to Holland, France, and Belgium. Tar, 
pitch, and turpentine are also exported from Archangel in barrels, 
the greater part of which came to Great Britain, the remainder 
going to Holland and Germany. On the White Sea, after Arch- 
angel comes the port of Onega, which exports abroad considerable 
amounts of sawn timber. On the same sea other ports of export 
are Kem and Kovda, Soroka and Keret. 

On the Baltic, after Petrograd, Cronstadt and Riga, Narva 
exports annually large amounts of logs and planks; Libava, 
dressed wood materials, and Windaw and Pernau. 

On the Black Sea, Odessa is the most important port, dressed 
and squared timber being the chief exports, principally sent to 
Great Britain. Oak timber is also sent to France and Algeria. 
Novorossisk is also a rising timber-exporting port on this sea. 

In the Caucasus, Batoum is the chief port, exporting walnut 
wood and palm wood. 

On its Western Continental frontier the chief exports of 
forestry materials went to Germany. These are cut in the wooded 
provinces through which flow the Niemen and Vistula, the 
mouths of which are both inGermany. The material was princi- 
pally exported as logs or roughly squared timber floated down the 
rivers in rafts. On the Vistula some of the material was sawn 
up in saw mills situated at the Russian frontier. It is important 
to note, however, that all this material was not taken by Ger- 
many. A considerable amount was floated down the German 
portions of these rivers to the ports of Kénigsberg and Danzig, 
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both of which are important ports for the Russian timber trade, 
and was sent to Great Britain and Holland, etc. At this juncture 
this is a point worth remembering. 

In spite of its great richness in forest materials, owing to 
inadequate development of its forest property and the poor state 
of communications Russia herself imports forest products, to 
certain of her unwooded centres, of the kind she exports from 
her afforested areas. Her imports consist of logs, poles, billets, 
fagots, squared timber, planks, laths, tar, turpentine, cellulose, 
wood pulp, valuable exotic woods, oak-bark for tannin, cork, etc. 

These imports could all be obtained at home either in Russia 
in Europe or in her Asiatic domains, except, perhaps, one or two 
of the more valuable exotic timbers, and in the last few years she 
has made great strides in developing her forests. How far she 
will be able to maintain or increase her exports from the 
European’ part of her dominions in view of the growing needs 
of her immense population is a matter which remains, perhaps, 
in some doubt. Unquestionably, however, there are large 
amounts of exploitable timber in North Russia, Finland, and 
Western Siberia. It is a matter in which we, more than any 
other nation, are supremely interested. 

A glance may now be taken at the Russian imports to Great 
Britain for the last year of which we have record before the 
War burst on Europe—i.e. for the year 1913. 

The materials received may be divided into six classes of 
produce, consisting of conifers—i.e. pines, firs, larches ; and hard- 
woods—oaks and other broad-leaved species, as follows : 


(1) Logs, sawn, split, and planed. 
(2) Pit props and pit-wood. 

(3) Wood pulp. 

(4) Oak logs. 

(5) Wood manufactures, furniture, etc. 
(6) Foreign hardwoods. 


The amounts in loads and values in pounds sterling of these 
materials received during the year in question were as follows : 


Forest Materials received from Russia during the Year 1913. 


QuantTiTIEs 1n Loaps. 


a) ’ 
Conifers : Conifers 3 


(5) 
(3) (4) Wood Manu- (6) 

Logs, Sawn, Pit- ona Conifers : Hardwoods : factures, F 
Split, and Pit-wood Wood-pulp Oak Logs — | Hardwoods 


3,690,000 | 1,538,714 | 70,000 | 23,000 | Quoted in 9531 
(tons) | | values only (tons) 
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VaLuEs In £ STERLING. 


{ 


: eal (3) (4) 

Logs, Sawn, Hardwoods: 
Split, and Wood-pulp Oak Logs 
Planed 


10,416,000 | 2,415,000 | 541,000 186,000 1,299,000 117,000 


Of the products of wood, pitch, tar, and oil of turpentine, 
the following amounts were received from Russia during the 
year 1913: 


Products of Wood received from Russia during 1913. 
Pitca Tar | OIL OF TURPENTINE | TOTALs 


Quantities} Valves | Quantities; Values | Quantities; Values (| Quantities| Values 
in ewt. ing in cwt. in 2 in cwt. in 2 in ewt. in 2 


123,758 | 49,185 | 242,125 | 76,582 | 32,648 | 31,377 | 408,58 157,144 





No acetone, a material of such importance at the present 
moment owing to its use in the manufacture of munitions, was 
imported from Russia during 1913. As may be known, wood 
yields 2 to 6 per cent. of its weight in pure acetic acid, which 
is extensively used for making vinegar. In wood vinegar there 
is always some acetone which is a combustible liquid in which 
oils, resin, and gun-cotton are very soluble. Acetone is now, of 
course, used in the manufacture of propulsive powders. 

It would appear that Russia, equally with ourselves, was far 
from appreciating the importance of this product of wood or the 
danger of allowing Germany to retain a practical monopoly of it. 
With our extensive and valuable Indian forests and those in the 
Colonies, we could have supplied our own needs in this material, 
and, doubtless, those of others also to some extent, at this 
juncture. Russia, with greater ease than ourselves, could have 
provided from her vast European forest resources all that was 
needed. But factories and plant are required, and organisation, 
and all this takes time and is difficult to arrange for in actual 
war time. We are getting to work now in this direction, but a 
more general appreciation of the need of a national afforestation 
programme and the economic importance to a nation of main- 
taining a certain percentage of its lands under woods worked on 
a commercial basis would have prevented our present dangerous 
position. 

E. P. STEsBING. 





LORD HARDINGE’S VICEROYALTY 


A MEMORABLE period in Indian history will close this month, when 
Lord Hardinge hands over the Viceroyalty to his successor, Lord 
Chelmsford. The rate of administrative progress in modern India 
is rapid. But the last five years have seen India forge ahead as 
a daughter nation of the Empire, and her policy has taken more 
and more account of the great international movements in the 
history of the world at large. A statesman who could thus uplift 
a ‘Dependency’ to a plane of higher consciousness deserves 
abundantly not only the gratitude of India herself but of Great 
Britain and of the Empire generally. The people of India have 
already shown their gratitude. Raja, Rais, and Raiyat—lawyer, 
student, and peasant—soldier, administrator, and Councillor—all 
in their several ways have felt the charm of his simple personality, 
the kindliness of his sincere sympathy, his unshaken faith in the 
destiny of India, and the unflinching courage with which he has 
so effectively championed her cause. If the organic unity of the 
Empire is not to remain a pious dream, but is to be realised after 
the War, the United Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies 
will equally have just cause to thank Lord Hardinge for creating 
in India an atmosphere in which the infant project of Imperial 
unity can breathe and grow toa lusty and vigorous life. 

Lord Hardinge’s family, as he has frequently recalled, has 
been connected with India for three generations. His grandfather, 
the first Viscount Hardinge, of Lahore, won distinction in the 
Peninsular War, and was Governor-General of India from 1844 
to 1848. He fought in the ‘campaign in the Sutlej.’ He was 
voted the thanks of Parliament on two occasions, and a pension 
of 3000. a year for three lives. Lord Hardinge’s father, the 
second Viscount, also served in India: he was A.D.C. to the 
Governor-General. The Viscountcy now belongs to his elder 
brother. He was himself created Baron, as Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, on his appointment to the Viceroyalty in 1910. 

His diplomatic career took him to many capitals in the East 
and West, including Constantinople, Teheran, and Petrograd. 
He was permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
from 1906 to 1910. He played a leading part in the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention. For fifteen years before he went 
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out to India he was in close contact with Britain’s external policy. 
He was also personally associated with the Sovereign as Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Lisbon, Rome, and Paris. Lady Hardinge had 
been extra Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Alexandra. Their 
position at Court had immense potentialities of social influence 
in India, while his knowledge and tried capacity in furthering 
Britain’s Imperial policy enabled him to tackle difficult questions 
in India with unusual confidence. 

Lord Hardinge went out to India with an open mind, but in 
his two speeches, at the Kentish Dinner’ and at the Harrovian 
Dinner,’ we can discern the sort of questions to which he had 
determined to address himself in the governance of India. His 
speech at the Harrovian Dinner sounds a characteristic personal 
note. The position of Indian students in England was then very 
much before the public. A centre of social life was just being 
established for them at 21 Cromwell Road. Lord Hardinge 
tackled the question in his direct way, and from the father’s point 
of view. His own son was at Harrow, and told him how Indian 
students were received on terms of perfect equality at that school. 
The Viceroy-Designate described the pleasure it gave him to 
hear that account, and made a wider appeal to the British public 
to treat the question of the Indian student as ‘ of Imperial concern 
to the future of our Empire.’ The points which we may conceive 
as presenting to his mind the mission which he undertook in 
taking over the reins of the Government of India were 

(1) To shape India’s external policy in the direction of peace 
and economy ; 

(2) To forward the unity of the Empire ; 

(3) To develop in India the Reform Scheme in the direction 
of greater Indian co-operation in the work of government ; 

(4) To conciliate all jarring races, classes, and creeds ; 

(5) To give a whole-hearted support to a forward educational 
policy, as the most potent instrument for the carrying out of the 
ideals of Great Britain, of the Empire, and of India. 

This was a sufficiently comprehensive programme. But it 
was in touch at every point with actual conditions and living 
problems. It was rooted in Lord Hardinge’s own experience, his 
hereditary associations, and the instructions deducible from the 
work of his own predecessors in India and from the work of Lord 
Morley, the great Secretary of State for India whose term of office 
had practically synchronised with the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto. 

Let us see how this programme has been attacked during the 
five years of his term of office. 

As to the ideals of peace and economy in India’s external 
policy, all calculations have been upset by the outbreak of the 
Great War towards the end of Lord Hardinge’s fourth year of 
1 Savoy Hotel, October 20, 1910. 2 Ibid. October 24, 1910. 
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office. That is a world event, and the result of far-reaching causes 
which touch Indian policy only indirectly. But the War is 
responsible for some revelations which show the wisdom of culti- 
vating friendly feeling in India and among her immediate 
neighbours. First, the staunch loyalty of the Ameer of- Afghani- 
stan has lessened the anxiety on the North-West Frontier. We 
value it the more because we know that there have been strong 
incentives in the opposite direction operating in Afghanistan. 
The strict neutrality of His Majesty the Ameer, in spite of the 
state of war between Turkey and the Entente Powers, proves the 
efficacy of the anxious care and forethought with which British- 
Afghan policy has been developed within recent years, and some 
portion of the credit belongs to Lord Hardinge’s first four years 
of administration. Secondly, the tribal country, though it has 
had its inevitable excitement, has on the whole remained quiet, 
and all sporadic trouble has been promptly localised. Thirdly, the 
fact that it was possible to send such a large proportion of Indian 
troops outside the frontiers of India to fight the battles of the 
Empire in three Continents bears testimony to the sense of security 
felt in India. On the 8th of September 1914, only a month after 
the outbreak of the War, Lord Hardinge was able to announce 
to his Council the despatch of two splendid Divisions of Infantry 
to Europe, and one Cavalry Brigade, while three more Cavalry 
Brigades were to follow, making a combatant force of over 70,000 
men, trained, equipped, and ready to march at a moment’s notice. 
On the 12th of January 1915, he gave his Council the number of 
men serving overseas as 200,000, and added that his confidence 
in the fidelity and gallantry of the troops and in the loyalty of the 
Indian people was being every day more and more justified. The 
numbers have no doubt been largely augmented since, as the 
recruitment has, under the stimulus of the War, proceeded at an 
unexampled pace in India. 

The financial tale is similar. The fact that the disturbance 
caused by the War has been met with such success is eloquent 
testimony to the care with which the Budgets of India have been 
arranged by a succession of able Finance Ministers, ending with 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson and Sir William Meyer. During the 
War not only has India paid the expenses of the troops within 
her own borders, but she has of her own motion asked Parliament 
to suspend the statutory provision under which she was not 
allowed to pay for the troops outside her borders. She has thus 
been able to finance them from her own Budget. She has asked 
for no loan from the British Exchequer. Her Princes have made 
direct voluntary annual contributions tothe expenses of the War, 
while Princes, cities, provinces, andgpeople have contributed 
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liberally to numerous war funds, and given horses, mules, aero- 
planes, hospital ships, hospitals, motor-cars, ambulances, and the 
numerous supplies required in a modern war. 

This stability of Indian finance in a stupendous crisis follows, 
it is true, a series of prosperity Budgets. But there was a small 
famine in 1913-14, and for some years before that India has 
been gradually trying to adjust herself to her altruistic loss of 
the opium revenue from China, which amounted in 1910-11 to 
over six millions sterling. Under Lord Hardinge a notable step 
has also been taken in the restriction of the internal consumption 
of opium, and the demands of temperance reformers have been 
met by a more and more stringent excise policy. The crisis in 
Swadeshi Banks in the autumn of 1913 only caused a ripple on 
the surface of State finance, as linked with the Presidency Banks, 
and the controversies resulting in the appointment of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Cur- 
rency affected more the financial management of the India Office 
in London than the operations of the Finance Department in 
India. 

Early in Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty a careful inquiry into 
Army expenditure was initiated, which was misinterpreted in 
some quarters as an ‘attempt to reduce the Army in India.’ 
There was never any question of the reduction of the British 
garrison. Mr. Gokhale, the ablest non-official Indian member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, had frequently called atten- 
tion to the high proportion which Army expenditure bears in 
India to the total budgeted expenditure of the Government of 
India. Roughly speaking, the Indian pre-War military Budget 
was about 21 millions sterling out of a total expenditure of about 
83 millions sterling charged to the revenues of the Government 
of India. The Army Budget of the United Kingdom amounted 
before the War to about 28 millions out of an expenditure of 
about 200 millions. Even allowing for the 48 millions in the 
British Budget for the Navy, the comparison of the Army ex- 
penditure in the two Budgets is not favourable to India. And 
many growing demands are daily being made upon Indian 
finance, notably in connexion with education. An examination, 
therefore, of India’s expenditure on the Army was not unreason- 
able, especially as such an examination might lead, in the hands 
of experts, to economies in some directions which might enable 
a higher standard of efficiency to be obtained in other directions, 
with or without any necessary reduction in expenditure. Field- 
Marshal Lord Nicholson’s Committee was accordingly appointed, 
with instructions* which might be briefly stated as follows : 

(1) To survey the ciygumstances requiring the use of military 

° The Times, May 24, 1913, p. 23. 
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force, which may arise out of the external or internal situation 
in India ; 

(2) To consider and report on the numbers and constitution 
of the Army required to meet these needs; and 

(3) To consider.any measures for the reduction of military 
expenditure consistent with those needs. 

The report of this Committee has never been published, but it 
is understood that no great economies were then found practicable. 
The War and the new questions arising out of the War after peace 
is declared will put the whole matter on an entirely different 
footing. Whether the idea of a citizen force (and possibly a 
citizen Indian squadron of the Navy), with its bearing on the 
problem of defence expenditure, will ever become a question 
of practical politics will depend largely on whether Lord Hardinge 
will be able in the near future to infect the British authorities 
with the faith in India which has been the keynote of his policy. 

No Viceroy has done more than Lord Hardinge to bring India 
within the circle of ideas which we may conveniently sum up 
under the term Imperial unity in a world-wide Empire. Lord 
Hardinge’s name will stand out in Indian history as Lord 
Durham’s name stands out in Canadian history. The process 
of evolution has to be twofold. On the one hand, India has to 
realise her position in the partnership of the Empire. She will 
never willingly submit to any position which involves terms of 
other than perfect equality. But what that equality means, both 
as regards privileges and responsibilities ; how it is to be realised 
in face of the differences of race, language, creed, colour, and 
historical associations; how her political, labour, commercial, 
and social institutions and ideals are to be harmonised with the 
growth of inter-Imperial unity—these are questions which in 
numerous concrete forms will have to be presented to Indian and 
British publicists for solution. But the converse process, of 
cultivating an Indian understanding, and a pro-Indian sentiment 
among the Dominions and Colonies, will be even more difficult 
and laborious to work out with the leaders of Colonial opinion. 
I have devoted some time and thought to the study of Colonial 
history and Colonial institutions. It is only within recent years 
that the beginnings of inter-Dominion and inter-Colonial under- 
standing have been systematically cultivated. There is still a 
tendency among the self-governing units of the Empire to regard 
India as a stumbling-block in the way of an organic unity of the 
Empire. India is either dismissed from consideration altogether 
or assigned a place not consistent with her self-respect. Accord- 
ing to a phrase used by Lord Hardinge,* India has drifted into 
a position of isolation within the Empire. We have to work and 

* Speech in Council, September 8, 1914. 
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labour in order to substitute for this drift a policy of co-operation 
on all sides. 

The earlier attempts in that direction have not been free from 
bitterness, but there is the promise of a brighter dawn. On 
account of the indentured immigration of Indian labour into Natal 
in the past—labour without which the colony could never have 
been successfully developed—an unfortunate tendency has 
developed in South Africa to speak and think of Indians as 
synonymous with ‘Coolies.’ More light has been let into the 
subject by recent events.- Indentured emigration from India to 
Natal has been stopped since 1911, as the conditions imposed were 
unpalatable to India. This, however, did not remedy the griev- 
ances of the Indians settled in South Africa. Mr. Gokhale’s 
mission of peace and conciliation in 1912 promised well, but mis- 
understandings arose after his return, and the Indians felt them- 
selves driven into an organised attempt at passive resistance 
under the leadership of an Indian barrister, Mr. Gandhi. There 
was a collision with the South African authorities, in which nine 
Indians lost their lives and 25 were wounded. Feeling in India 
ran very high in November 1913, and the wildest tales of oppres- 
sion and indignity were circulated and believed. Those who 
were in touch with Indian sentiment at the time know what dan- 
gerous and widely spread excitement there was, and by what 
magic Lord Hardinge’s sympathy, expressed in a timely speech, 
allayed India’s burning sense of injury. 

That Madras speech, delivered in reply to the addresses of the 
Mahajan Sabha and the Madras Provincial Congress Committee, 
has been criticised, by those who did not realise the dangerous 
situation, as an ‘indiscretion.’ Judged from a dispassionate 
point of view now, the speech sounds like a happy inspiration. It 
could only have been delivered by a man of Lord Hardinge’s 
insight and sympathy, his experience and strength-of character, 
his confidence in the support of India, England, and, as it turned 
out eventually, of South Africa itself. The office of a successful 
ruler is so completely to identify himself with the people he 
governs that he can act as a true spokesman for them in a difficult 
emergency, in which his experience and grasp of the other side 
of the question will save popular opinion from shipwreck. He 
referred to the Indians in South Africa ‘ organising passive resis- 
tance to laws which they consider invidious and unjust, an opinion 
which we, watching their struggles from afar, cannot but share.’ 
He assured them of the ‘deep and burning sympathy of India, 
and also of those who,’ he said, ‘like myself, without being 
Indians, sympathise with the people of the country.’ He referred 
frankly to stories of high-handed measures and their denials, and 
made a practical suggestion : ‘If the South African Government 
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desires to justify itself in the eyes of India and the world, the only 
course open to it is to appoint a strong impartial committee on 
which Indian interests are fully represented, to conduct a most 
searching inquiry.’ An Indian Grievances Commission was 
indeed appointed. Its composition was not satisfactory to the 
Indians, and India was not represented on it, but the Union 
Government invited a representative of the Government of India 
to appear before it and assist it. Accordingly Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, who had had charge of the question in the Viceroy’s 
Secretariat, was sent out with Lord Hardinge’s instructions, and 
within a few months the question was completely settled by a 
compromise. The efforts of a British missionary and a friend of 
India, the Rev. C. F. Andrews, should also be mentioned. His 
visit to South Africa, as well as his quite recent visit to Australia 
and New Zealand, have at any rate helped forward the interpre- 
tation of India to the Dominions. 

With Canada the difficulty was of a different nature. There 
was never any indentured emigration of Indians to that 
country, but a good many Sikhs were attracted by the free lumber 
trade in Vancouver and British Columbia. The Sikh is-a familiar 
figure on the Asiatic seaboard of the Pacific, and the migration in 
insignificant numbers to the British territory across the Pacific 
was a natural movement. It clashed, however, with the Asiatic 
policy of the Dominion of Canada. The conflict was brought to a 
head by Gurdit Singh and his party, who sailed in the Komagata 
Maru, possibly under German instigation, to test the Canadian 
law on the subject. The law was against them, and a fruitless 
conflict ensued, whose sequel extended over many months and 
culminated in the riot at Calcutta of the repatriated Sikhs. It is 
not improbable that this Sikh dissatisfaction was connected with 
the disturbances in Singapore, which broke out early in the War. 

The-question has many elements of danger in it, and mere 
shelving will not solve it: Lord Hardinge received a Sikh depu- 
tation on the subject in Delhi on the 20th of December 1913, and 
described the situation as far from satisfactory. He reverted to 
the subject again in his speech in Council* on the 8th of Sep- 
tember 1914. He was then careful to set out the other side of 
the case. He pointed out that it was wrong to assume that the 
Dominions were animated by a feeling of animosity against India. 
He showed that Canada and South Africa had excluded English 
labour, and that Australia had shut out English hatters. He 
pointed out the principles governing autonomy in the various 
units of the Empire, and suggested a solution on the basis of 
@ reciprocal arrangement. The arrangement between Canada 
and Japan offered a precedent. A limited number of passports 

5 See Gazette of India, September 19, 1914, Part vi. pp. 966-969. 
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could be issued on either side, allowing fully for the temporary 
residence of students and tourists, but strictly limiting their right 
to settle permanently. I am not discussing the merits of this 
solution, but the principle of complete reciprocity, with the most- 
favoured-nation treatment, is capable of extension to other 
Dominions. There are an appreciable number of Dominion 
citizens in the higher Services in India who would be affected 
by any such negotiations. The proposal is important and will 
require careful discussion on all sides when the preoccupations 
of the War are over. 

Allied to this question, but separate from it, is the question 
of indentured emigration of Indian labour. There are two Acts 
of the Indian Legislature on the subject : an Inland Emigration 
Act and the Rules thereunder, for the supply of labour to the 
tea districts of Assam ; and an Emigration Act for the supply of 
labour under indenture outside British India. Inland recruit- 
ment of labour under the Act has been more and more freed from 
the incidents of indenture in recent years. Indentures abroad 
still continue, and about 12,000 to 15,000 coolies, carefully picked 
under a medical examination for their physique, still leave India 
annually. Their principal destinations are (emigration to Natal 
having been stopped): Fiji, Mauritius, British Guiana 
(Demerara), Jamaica, Dutch Guiana (Surinam), and Trinidad. 
The whole idea of indentured emigration is distasteful to Indians, 
as savouring of semi-slavery. When the point was raised in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, the whole of the Indian non-official 
members voted against indentured emigration. A Committee 
was sent out from India to investigate the conditions of Indian 
labour in the Crown Colonies, and its Report has been under 
consideration. A Brahman who served his indenture in Fiji has 
written a strong book against it in Hindi. Employers of indus- 
trial labour in India would not be unfavourable to the abolition 
of the indenture system, as they know from experience that 
labour in India itself is neither cheap nor abundant. Lord 
Hardinge’s Government is understood to have made certain 
recommendations tending to its abolition, but they will have to 
be considered in consultation with the Colonial Office in London 
and the Colonies concerned. There are many economic interests 
involved, but a satisfactory solution of the question will be 
warmly welcomed in India. 

There is one step, symbolic of India’s solidarity with the rest 
of the Empire, taken in Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty, which is 
absolutely beyond controversy, and which has been hailed with a 
chorus of applause in all parts of the Empire. This was the 
decision to allow Indian troops to fight side by side with the other 
troops of the Empire on European soil in this great War. His 
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Majesty the King has well expressed the significance of the step 
in his gracious speech to the Indian officers at Buckingham Palace 
on the 11th of February 1916 : 

I welcome your presence [he said] as a symbol of the unity of the 
Empire, and as setting a seal upon the heroic efforts and sacrifices in 
which my Indian soldiers, yourselves among them, have borne a common 
part with all my Forces from overseas and from the Mother Country. 
This flowed, indeed, as a natural corollary from the opening 
of the Victoria Cross, ‘ For Valour,’ to Indian soldiers, one of the 
boons announced at His Majesty’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 
Indian soldiers have already won five Victoria Crosses during 
this War. 

Lord Hardinge’s acceptance of the Honourable Mian 
Muhammad Shafi’s Resolution in his Council, asking for India’s 
representation at the next Imperial Conference, points in the same 
direction. That request has still to be accepted by the Imperial 
Conference as hitherto constituted. It would indeed be an 
anomaly if the greatest military asset in the Empire outside the 
United Kingdom were left out of the Conference. India desires 
recognition, as Lord Hardinge put it,° as ‘a conscious member 
of a partnership all the world over under the same flag.’ The 
mode of representation may perhaps be best left to be discussed 
until the principle itself is accepted, but it has been suggested 
that Lord Hardinge himself, with a mandate from the supreme 
Indian authorities, would be an excellent representative, along 
with such other representatives as may be chosen by India. 

In considering Lord Hardinge’s method of developing the 
Minto-Morley scheme in the direction of greater self-government 
for India, paragraph 2 of the famous Durbar Despatch’ at once 
occurs to mind. The reasoning is close and, as it is sure to figure 
largely in future discussions, it is well to bear in mind the well- 
balanced phrases of the Government of India : 

The maintenance of British rule in India depends on the. ultimate 
supremacy of the Governor-General in Council, and the India Councils 
Act of 1909 itself bears testimony to the impossibility of allowing matters 
of vital concern to be decided by a majority of non-official votes in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Nevertheless, it is certain that in the 
course of time the just demand of India for a larger share in the govern- 
ment of the country will have to be satisfied, and the question will be 
how this devolution of power can be conceded without impairing the 
supreme authority of the Governor-General in Council. The only possible 
solution of the difficulty would appear to be gradually to give the Pro- 
vinces a larger measure of self-government until at last India would con- 
sist of a number of administrations, autonomous in all provincial affairs, 
with the Government of India above them all and possessing power to 
interfere in cases of misgovernment, but ordinarily restricting their func- 
tions to matters of Imperial concern. 





* Speech in Council, September 22, 1915. * Dated Simla, August 25, 1911. 
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Official autonomy is not the same thing as popular autonomy, 
and it is possible that the immediate effect of this pronouncement, 


in less sympathetic hands, may ‘be the reverse of what was 


intended. It is also clear that Indian opinion is crystallising in 
the direction of a demand for a full autonomy like that enjoyed 
by the Dominions. But Lord Hardinge, in creating a Legislative 
Council for his new Province, Bihar and Orissa, gave it a purely 
elective majority as in Bengal. None of the other Provinces has 
a purely elective majority. The nomination of some members by 
Government makes a non-official majority a very illusory index of 
the will of the electorate. The electorate itself is constituted 
under a very complex and unsymmetrical scheme, and the fran- 
chise is of a character which makes even the elected portion of the 
Councils a close oligarchy. The next step in reform will result 
from a further development of the franchise and of the constitution 
of the electorate. The Governor-General’s Resolution on Local 
Self-Government, dated Simla, April 28, 1915, is frankly dis- 
appointing, but it marks a slight advance on the path of progress. 

The three Governors, the four Lieutenant-Governors, and the 
two Chief Commissioners of Assam and the Central Provinces 
have each a Legislative Council, consisting of about fifty members 
in the more developed Provinces, and dwindling down to eighteen 
in Burma. The Governors have also Executive Councils, each 
with an Indian member. The Viceroy’s Executive Council has 
also an Indian member. With Lord Hardinge’s term of office 
roughly coincided the term of office of Sir Ali Imam, who has 
recently retired, and it is well known with what freedom and 
confidence Lord Hardinge has been able to use his advice and 
assistance in conciliating Indian opinion. The creation of the new 
Province of Bihar and Orissa (the home of Sir Ali Imam), the 
solution of the Cawnpore Mosque difficulty with the Muhamma- 
dans, and other measures, are also referred by popular opinion to 
this influence. The ‘baby Province’ of Bihar and Orissa was 
created with an Executive Council—the only Province governed 
by a Lieutenant-Governor which has an Executive Council. Lord 
Hardinge attempted to create a similar Executive Council for 
the United Provinces, and His Majesty’s Government supported 
his proposal, but it was frustrated by the House of Lords. It 
was in Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty that an Indian member was 
raised to the dignity of Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
an Indian acted as Secretary to the Government of India, and an 
Indian non-official Vice-Chancellor was appointed to the Calcutta 
University. It is also significant that the latest Indian appoint- 
ment to the Executive Council of the Viceroy is to an executive 
department, the Department of Education, and not only to the 
Law Membership. 
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Calcutta has never forgiven Lord Hardinge for removing the 
capital to Delhi. That measure was fully justified in the Durbar 
Despatch, and it is unnecessary to repeat the arguments. The 
Government of India is in the position of an impartial arbiter 
to many conflicting interests in India, and if one or a few of 
these interests get too much the ear of its personnel, it is apt 
to fall from the position of ‘Caesar’s wife,’ who should not 
only be above reproach but beyond suspicion. Further, the 
position of an important Provincial Government like that of 
Bengal was apt to become intolerable on account of its practical 
supersession in the cold weather. Indian papers frequently com- 
plained of the undue influence of the great British commercial 
houses turning the position of the Bengal Government on the 
flank. Loyalists felt discouraged by the exaggerated importance 
attached to local agitation bordering on sedition in the capital. 
The great Bengal landholders, more powerful than similar bodies 
in any other province except Oudh, enjoyed a factitiously favour- 
able position similar to that of the great British commercial 
houses. On the other hand, the centre of gravity of the Indian 
States is nearer to Delhi than to Calcutta. The new Governor- 
ship of Bengal means more than a mere sentimental addition to 
the dignity of the province. An appointment outside the ranks of 
the Permanent Services means fewer local ties, and a fresh point 
of view, unhampered by the accumulated prejudices of the local 
official atmosphere. Thus the removal of the capital had a three- 
fold effect : it gave a chance to the Government of Bengal, it 
minimised undue class influences, and it fostered more oppor- 
tunities for cordial relations with what has been called ‘ Indian’ 
India. 

It may be asked : How has Lord Hardinge’s policy affected 
the two great elements of conflict in India? Has it killed 
anarchism? Has it placed the Hindu-Muhammadan question 
on a more workable basis? 

To expect anarchism to be killed by a five years’ policy is 
to expect the impossible. In this case, too, the policy is subject 
to many limitations. It is necessarily the result of a compromise 
beween the opposing ideas of many minds. It must take account 
of vested interests and the heritage of past mistakes. It must 
give due consideration to the feelings of many men of authority 
and experience—and, it must be confessed, also of unshakable 
obstinacy. It must necessarily be thwarted by unexpected checks 
in many directions. It may appear pathetic that Lord Hardinge 
should have trusted his own life and Lady Hardinge’s to the care 
of the Indian people, and yet that he should have suffered more 
from the cult of the bomb than any previous Viceroy. But he 
himself, on his first public appearance after the Delhi outrage, 
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declared his ‘faith unshaken’ in India and its people. The 
ovation he received was symbolical of the free outflow of the 
love of the Indian people. That love has grown steadily since 
and has been a factor in India’s attitude in this War. He 
will leave the country as the most popular Englishman that ever 
visited India. And that feeling reacts favourably on the ad- 
ministration. Not many years ago, when an anarchist was 
brought to book by the arm of the law, Indian crowds in Bengal 
used to scramble for his relics as if he had been a saint. To-day 
the political dacoities in Bengal and the Punjab are at the expense 
of the people, and the people know that anarchism is their chief 
enemy. That in itself is a result of some consequence to the 
Empire. 

As to the Hindu-Muhammadan position, it would be idle 
to deny that the Indian Muhammadans have recently, from a 
variety of causes, internal and external, felt themselves under 
a cloud. But through it all a definite movement is emerging, 
which it should be the task of the leaders to direct into channels 
of harmony and co-operation. Wise statesmanship, according 
to His Highness the Aga Khan,* will seek not so much to satisfy 
Musalmans as Musalmans, or Hindus as Hindus, as to win the 
hearty co-operation of all moderate, loyal, and reasonable opinion. 
This view is also reflected in the speeches of Sir Ali Imam on 
the eve of his retirement from the Executive Council and in the 
official declarations of the latest meetings of the Moslem League. 

Education has been one of the foremost subjects claiming Lord 
Hardinge’s attention. The very first boon announced in his 
Durbar Proclamation related to education. His Government 
acknowledged ‘the predominant claims of educational advance- 
ment on the resources of the Indian Empire,’ and ‘ set themselves 
to making education in India as accessible and wide as possible.’ 
‘ Truly popular education ’ was to be promoted, with a first instal- 
ment of fifty lakhs of rupees. This was a mere fleabite, but it 
pointed the way. The ideal was lofty, though the concrete facts 
still leave much to be desired. The education of women and girls 
remains to be organised, and a due proportion remains to be 
worked out between the numerous competing educational claims 
on the limited funds that are actually available. The demand 
is ahead of the supply, but it is well that the impulse should run 
so strong. Vigorous inquiries have been made into the subject 
of secondary and technical education, and Indian ideas on univer- 
sity education have been almost revolutionised. Denominational 
universities, which the Universities Commission considered 
impracticable only thirteen years ago, have now materialised in 
the Hindu University in Benares, and a Muhammadan University 

* Edinburgh Review, January 1914. 
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at Aligarh may follow. The multiplication of universities is now 
part of ‘the declared policy of the Government of India’ as 
announced by Lord Hardinge® in laying the foundation-stone of 
the Benares University. A residential university is being 
established in Dacca; and Bihar, Burma, and the Central Pro- 
vinces may soon have their own universities. Much interest is 
being taken in hostels, research and practical work, and the con- 
ditions and surroundings of the lives of the students. It would 
indeed be a fitting close to Lord Hardinge’s public career in India 
that he should receive an Honorary Degree from the Bombay 
University on the eve of his departure. 

No account of Lord Hardinge’s success can be complete 
without a meed of tribute to Lady Hardinge. She shared in his 
triumphs ahd sorrows with noble devotion and courage, and the 
charm of her personality remains enshrined in India’s memory. 
The nerve with which she faced the terrible blow to Lord 
Hardinge at the State Entry into Delhi stirred the imagination 
of the people. They sang of her as a heroine comparable to the 
legendary Savitri, who faced the god of death himself in order to 

*beg back the life of her husband. The sufferings of women and 
children appealed to her tender heart, and three million women of 
India signed an address and presented it through Lady Sydenham, 
testifying to their admiration of her splendid womanly qualities. 
She asked the whole of youthful India to share in her celebration 
of Lord Hardinge’s fifty-fifth birthday, the 20th of June 1913, 
after his recovery from the Delhi wounds. An organised treat 
was given to all the children in Indian hospitals on that day from 
funds received as a thankoffering for Lord Hardinge’s recovery. 
Other children were not forgotten. Throughout India there were 
children’s fétes in every conceivable variety, with flowers, gifts, 
music, and song, and the day became known as ‘ Children’s Day.’ 
An endowment then created still provides feasts for children in 
Simla and Delhi every year on the anniversary of that day. Such 
celebrations go to the innermost life of the people, and keep green 
the memory of the heroic Englishwoman who was laid to rest in 
Fordcombe Churchyard in July 1914. She was saved the story 
of the horrors of this War and the terrible toll it levied on her 
family in the life of her eldest son, the heir to the Peerage, in 
December 1914. 

Through bitter private sorrow and suffering, Lord Hardinge 
has pursued his public duty unfalteringly. In the natural course 
of events he would have vacated his office at the eud of last 
year, but in the circumstances of the time he cheerfully accepted 
an extension to the spring. India would have rejoiced whole- 
heartedly if it had been possible for him to have remained to the 

* Speech at Benares, February 4, 1916. 
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end of the War. His first year was busy with preparations for 
the visit of the King and Queen. His second year opened with 
the Royal Visit and was fully occupied with the momentous 
changes announced at the Royal Durbar. His third year saw the 
installation of the new capital, the bomb outrage and the suffer- 
ings it entailed, and the South African controversy. His fourth 
year promised the early blossoms of his work, but closed with the 
outburst of the great world struggle, in which India under his 
guidance has played so worthy a part. His fifth year has seen 
India absorbed in the War, supplying troops, making munitions, 
arranging financial and other contributions, organising and con 
solidating internal defence, and stretching out her hand for fellow- 
ship in the Council of the Empire. Each of these has been an 
Annus Mirabilis by itself; but each, as it recedes in the ever- 
changing march of history, will show a calm and resolute figure 
at the helm, yet aglow with the warmth of human sympathy and 
affection. Lord Hardinge’s watchword has been ‘ Faith in India.’ 
India’s attitude may be summed up by one of India’s sons in the 
simple words of an idiom not unknown in India : ‘ La Patrie bien 


reconnaissante.’ 
A. Yusur Att. 
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